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NOTES ON SIR GAWAIN AND THE GREEN KNIGHT 


The interpretation of the Middle English Sir Gawain has 
been hampered by peculiarities of dialect, by inaccuracies of 
the scribe of the manuscript, and fundamentally by obscurities 
of style in the poet himself. The various translators have fre- 
quently been at variance, so that no apology seems necessary 
for the following notes and discussions. In my article “Some 
Notes on the Pearl,” Publications of the Modern Language 
Association xxxvi, 52, I brought together notable peculiarities of 
the manuscript copyist, and these will be freely used, while 
some additional examples may now be included. 

For conciseness the following abbreviations will be used. 
The editors Sir Frederick Madden, Morris, and Gollancz 
will be designated by F. M., M. and G., the first editing for 
the Bannatyne Club, the second for the Early English Text 
edition of 1864, revised 1869; the third of the revised text of 
1897 and 1912. The prose translation of E. J. B. Kirtlan (Ld. 
1912) will be referred to as Kt., that of Neilson and Webster 
(Chief Brit. Poets etc., 1916) by W-N. These two alone are used 
because presumably more literal than poetic translations. The 
other poems of the same MS. will be designated as Pl. for 
Pearl, Cl. for Clannesse, Pat. for Patience. The names Knott, 
Napier, Thomas, Mrs. Wright refer to single articles by those 
commentators in Mod. Lang. Notes xxx, 102: Ibid. xvii, 85; 
Eng. Stud. xlvii, 250; Ibid. xxxvi, 209 respectively. Other 
abbreviations will be readily understood, but Br-Str. is the 
Bradley-Stratmann Dictionary, CtDict. the Century. 

28 selly in siz3t. G. hyphens im si3t, apparently as if OE. 
insiht ‘narrative,’ a meaning which does not seem to occur in 
ME. Kt. omits, and Thomas seems to have the right idea in 
‘a marvel to look upon, a wondrous sight,’ perhaps somewhat 
better ‘a marvel in appearance to the sight.’ The relation of 
the next two lines is obscured by W-N’s generalized ‘which 
some men count strange and extraordinary among the wonders 
of Arthur.’ It is ‘such that some men hold it a marvel to the 
sight and an extraordinary incident among Arthurian wonders.’ 
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The phrase selly in si3t refers specifically to the appearance of 
the Green Knight at the court of King Arthur. 

33 stad & stoken. An alliterative expression meaning 
‘fixed and established.’ The two lines of the couplet belong 
with the preceding as Kt. and W-N. have it, rather than as the 
punctuation of M. and G. imply. 

46 glaumande gle. Br-Str. and Bjérkman set up a verb 
glaumen for this place only. I suggest that the true reading is 
glaum ande gle ‘noisy joy and glee.’ Compare glam and gle 
of 1652 and Icl. glaumr beside glamr with essentially the same 
meaning. Note similar unions of ande with the preceding word 
in Pat. 269, 279, and Pl. 111 as I have proposed in the article 
mentioned above p. 61. 

55 on sille. M. glossed ‘seat,’ OE. sylla ‘chair,’ Kt. render- 
ing ‘in mirth,’ W-N. ‘in the hall.’ Br-Str., under the Sth. siille, 
rightly connects it with OE. syil ‘sill, base, foundation,’ the 
phrase here meaning ‘on earth’ as implied by the next line. 

60 Wyle nw jer. . . pat. Kt. has only ‘when the new year 
was come,’ W-N. ‘when New Year was fresh and but newly 
come,’ but it is rather ‘while the new year was so fresh because 
(for the reason that) it was newly come.’ Pat ‘because’ is both 
Old and Middle English, as for the latter in Chaucer, Boeth. iii, 
pr. iv, 34. 

62 Fro pe kyng. Kt. ‘when,’ W-N. ‘as soon as,’ wrongly 
beginning a new sentence. Fro means ‘from the time that’ as 
in Pl. 251, 375, Cl. 1198, Pat. 243. The nobles were not served 
until the king came. 

63 pe chauntre. M. glossed ‘religious service,’ Kt.and W-N. 
rendering by the general ‘chanting,’ the latter incorrectly mak- 
ing this the conclusion of a sentence beginning with his ‘as soon 
as’ noted above. Here chauntre ‘endowment for saying mass’ 
is ‘the mass’ itself, which regularly preceded the meal in the 
poem, as in 755, 1135, 1311, 1558, and must be so assumed in 
the general reference of 1414. The order of events is hearing 
of mass in the chapel, the entrance to the hall by the king and 
knights, the noisy demanding and receiving of new year’s 
gifts, the feast itself with the double serving (61). 

67 3e3ed jeres 3iftes on hij. ‘Loudly cried new year’s gifts.’ 
The ancient custom still survives in Scotland and Europe 
generally (Fr. jour d’etrennes for new year’s day), but in Eng- 
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land and America the gift-giving usually belongs only to Christ- 
mas. Here line 65 would seem to indicate both days as for 
gifts, though with some difference. There is no indication of 
gifts brought in from the outside, and those that were lost and 
won were paid at once (;elde bi honde). I suspect that the gift 
about which the ladies ‘laughed full loud though they had 
lost,’ and ‘he that won was not wroth,’ was a kiss. Evidence 
of such a custom in later times is found in the Memoirs of Lord 
Langdale (see Notes and Queries III, v, 153). At young people’s 
parties on new year’s eve on the stroke of twelve all fall to 
kissing, each young man taking a kiss from each young lady, 
after which they separate and go home. The custom of giving 
gifts on new year’s day in Scotland is well known. 

68 Debated busyly aboute po giftes. M. left debated un- 
glossed, and the translators have ‘much talking was there about 
the gifts’ (Kt.), ‘busily discussed’ (W-N.). The meaning is 
stronger, ‘strove, contended, disputed’ though doubtless in good 
spirit. There were questions as to who first called out ‘new 
year’s gift.’ Debatande with hymself in 2179 is nearer our usage, 
but even there it was no mild thinking over, but rather that 
implied by our ‘cudgeling his brains.’ 

72 waschen worpyly. M. and G. put worpyly into the second 
half line by their punctuation and the translators have followed. 
The word belongs to the first half line both by alliteration and 
syntax, odd as the expression may seem to later refinement. 

74 Whene Guenore. The punctuation of the printed texts 
is misleading. The when-clause extends to the end of line 80, 
the next two lines concluding the sentence. The when-clause 
includes a description of Guenevere to des (75), which is itself 
then described in what follows to the end of 80. A dash after 
des and another after 80 would make all clear. In addition there 
have been other misunderstandings. Bisides should be bi sides 
‘by the sides’—or ‘at the sides’ as W-N. has it—here, and at 
856 where W-N. omits it entirely. But W-N. begins a new 
sentence with line 76, thus obscuring the relation to the when- 
clause. Hir over, translated by W-N. ‘over her,’ must surely 
be for her over ‘here over,’ referring to the dais as a whole 
(dubbed al aboute), since the canopy could not have been over 
Guenevere alone. The copyist has misunderstood the passage, 
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probably because Air and her are both used for ‘her.’ Herafter, 
her bisyde, herin (here inne) here utter, all occur in the poems. 

88 lenge. The MS. reading is confirmed by Knott, and I 
suggest it may be Scand. lengi adv. ‘long’ which would have 
become ME. lenge. This may have been used by the poet to 
avoid repetition of Jonge, although possibly the MS. form is by 
e-o confusion as in other places. 

98 leve. M. does not gloss in this place, and Kt. generalizes 
the two lines 98-9. W-N. has ‘trusting each to the other, 
leaving the victory to fortune,’ as if leve ‘believe.’ It seems to 
me better to assume /eve ‘leave’ as in Pl. 622, Cl. 1233, Pat. 401: 
‘each one leave to the other to have the fairer as fortune would 
aid them,’ or ‘him’ as we should put it. 

113 ette wit hymselven. Thomas notes that the translators 
Kt., Weston, and I may add W-N., have misunderstood the 
expression, translating ‘by himself.’ It is of course ‘ate with 
him,’ that is Bawdewyn. To the note of Thomas I may add 
the reference in 128 ‘each two had dishes twelve.’ Six persons 
sit at the high table, the king and queen, Gawain and Agravayn, 
Bawdewyn and Ywain (Ywan). Of these Bawdewyn bdegine; 
pe table, suggesting Chaucer’s the bord bigonne (Prol. to C. T. 52) 
upon which I hope to make a further note in time. 

118 Nwe nakryn noyse with pe noble pipes. Cl. 1413 is to 
be compared, And ay pe nakeryn noyse, notes of pipes. In both 
places makeryn (nakryn) has been assumed to be a gen. pl., 
W-N. translating here ‘new noise of kettledrums.’ It has not 
been noted that moyse may well be a verb in both places with 
nakryn (nakeryn) as a subject, thus supplying verbs to lines 
which lack them otherwise. The verb noise(n) is in good use 
in Middle English, though we must use a different word today, 
as ‘sound, give forth a sound, resound.’ Nwe is then ‘anew,’ 
that is after the crakkyng of trumpes which accompanied the 
first course. In the Cl. passage the change has the advantage 
of removing the repetition of the noun oyse within three lines, 
and sware je noyse ‘answered the sound’ (1415) more naturally 
follows ‘and ever the kettledrums (or nakers) resound.’ Nakerys 
appears in Gaw. 1016, but there in rime and the alternative 
plural may be supposed to be used for that purpose. 

132 ff. W-N. reverses 132 and 133, saying “otherwise this 
passage means that a second course comes in heralded by new 
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music.’”’ The change seems to me unnecessary. The poet says 
in effect, I will say no more of the service except that there was 
no lack of food. Then music (an oper noyse)— indicates that 
the course is completely served and the people (pe lude, which 
Thomas erroneously refers to Arthur) are permitted to eat. 
This music had scarcely ceased when ‘there comes into the 
hall” etc. For for beginning 134 we should expect a yet, but the 
poet seems to return to his idea ‘I will say no more’ of 130. 

144 Bot. Napier proposed Both, without apparently noting 
the contrast intended between the strong body and the slender 
waist. 

149 fade. M. glossed ‘hostile,’ comparing Icl. féd ‘feud,’ 
and the translators have followed, Kt. having ‘fierce,’ W-N. 
the gloss of Morris. Br-Str. gives ‘great, powerful’ with a 
question. Metzner has more nearly the idea when he connects 
with ON. fddr ‘splendidus,’ at least removing all conception of 
hostility. In 203 we are told the Green Knight has no weapons, 
and in 266 he himself says: “I passe as in pes & no ply3t seche.” 
For the derivation, however, I suggest OE. *fed (gefed) ‘orderly, 
decorous’ as still better suiting form and context. This would 
give ME. fad—fdde, the latter by analogy of oblique cases, and 
would suit all examples given by Br-Str. or Metzner. 

152 ff. The passage has given difficulty, as noted by Thomas, 
and has been variously translated. The equipment of the Green 
Knight consists of a coat (cote 152), a mantle (153), a hood (155), 
hose (157), and spurs (158). Scholes I have elsewhere suggested 
is nothing more than ‘shoeless.’ The description of the cote 
presents no difficulty. Description of the mantle includes most 
of lines 153-5, emphasizing both lining (mensked withinne) and 
pane. The latter has given most trouble and been variously 
translated. Since the knight is dressed in green (grayped in 
grene 151, and the repetition in 161), we must interpret the 
passage with this in view; that is, the cote, mantle, hode must 
be of that prevailing color, as the hose is again said to be in 157. 
The bright mantle, then, is adorned with unmixed fur, and is 
open (apert) to show it. Pane ‘piece of cloth,’ and ‘rectangular 
block’ in Gaw. 855 describing the bed coverings, is here I 
think ‘skirt’ or outside of the mantle, one of the early meanings 
and still preserved in Fr. pan. It is said to be full fair (see 
clene in 158, 161, 163 and similar uses in PI., Cl.) with pleasing 
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white fur (blaunner) full bright, doubtless about the edges. 
Then the hood is introduced as similarly adorned with edging 
of white fur, while it has also been ‘snatched (la3t) from his 
locks and laid on his shoulders.’ 

Heme seems the adjective of the adv. hemely in 1852 where 
‘closely’—there is no warrant for M’s ‘secretly’ there—fits the 
place. In origin heme may represent an OE. *héme from hém 
‘home,’ with such derived meanings as belong to the parallel 
OHG. heimlich and the Icl. adv. heimolliga. G. has hyphened 
it to the following wel, but that word seems to me to go with 
haled ‘hauled, drawn up.’ Thus we get ‘close-fitting, well 
drawn up hose of that same green which covered (spenet ‘fas- 
tened about, enclosed’) his calves.’ A fairly literal translation 
of the whole passage, with different word order in one or two in- 
stances, is: 

A splendid mantle above, open, adorned within with unmixed 
fur (or fur of one color), the skirt full fair with lovely white 
fur full bright, and his hood also so edged, which had been 
snatched from his locks and laid on his shoulder; close-fitting, 
well drawn up hose of that same green that covered his calves, 
and underneath fair spurs of bright gold on silk bands (see 
Sch. bord (borde) ‘broad hem or welt, strip’) full richly barred, 
and shoeless under shanks where the man rides. 

178 ful gayn. M. rightly glossed ‘fit, proper, serviceable,’ 
the last for this place, and Kt’s ‘to the man he was full gain’ 
is correct enough, in spite of Thomas, if gain is the Scotch gane 
(gayn) in the same sense. Thomas’s ‘he matched his rider’ is 
far too general at least, and W-N’s ‘and one {the steed] right 
dear to his rider’ has no justification. The word is Scand. 
gegn ‘straight, ready, serviceable, useful,’ as by Bjérkman. 

180 of his hors swete. The translators have missed the 
point, Kt. giving ‘and the hair of his horse’s head was green,”’ 
W-N. “and the hair of his head matched that of his horse,” a 
note to the latter saying “‘translating hors swete of the MS. as 
‘horse’s suits’’’. The poet says: 


Well gay was this man, dressed in green, 
And the hair of its head of his good (swete) horse. 


Then he describes the man in lines 181-6, the mane of the horse 
in ll. 187-90. M. had correctly glossed swete as ‘sweet, fine, 
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good,’ meanings fully justified by ME. usage. OF. sieute (suite) 
is suée in Pl. 203, 1108, Cl. 1457, and could not be intended here. 

184 umbetorne. F. M. suggested ‘about, around,’ M. 
‘about-turned? =twisted?,’ and in his note the possibility of 
umbecorve. The word is essentially adverbial, from the parti- 
cipial adjective, and is to be compared with umbegon in Pl. 210 
which means scarcely more than ‘round about’; compare begone 
in our woe begone ‘woe beset.’ 

185 halched. I suggest connection with OE. hyle ‘bend, 
turn, winding,’ presumably equivalent to OAng. *helc, WS. 
*hielc, and in gradation relation with ME. halke, OE healoc 
‘hollow, corner, bending’ for OE. healc, OE. holc ‘hollow 
cavity.’ An OAng. verb from the a-grade would be *helcian 
(halcian), or the ME. a might be a lowering of the pitch of the 
vowel by the following 1. The word halchen, which appears 
only in Gawain, but there six times, has meanings which could 
all be accounted for by the above etymology. 

221 helde3 hym in. M. gives three separate entries to forms 
of this word. It is OAng. heldan, WS. hieldan, ‘bend, incline, 
tilt,’ which like OE. bigan ‘bow’ became generalized in meaning, 
as ‘go, sit (of a man), set (of the sun),’ or other motions implying 
bending or inclining. 

229 reled hym. Napier objected to M’s ‘swaggered’ as not 
suiting the situation, and it may be added Kt’s ‘reeled up and 
down’ as well as W-N’s ‘rode fiercely up and down’ are equally 
bad. Napier proposed to read hem for hym, perhaps also making 
y3ze into y3en ‘eyes.’ No change is necessary if we assume hym 
refers to y3e: ‘He cast his eye upon the knights and rolled it up 
and down.’ From OE. hréol ‘reel’ an OAng. *hrélan might well 
mean ‘make to reel, stagger, roll (the eyes),’ meanings which 
would fit all the places in Gaw., and Pat. 147, 270. The singular 
of ‘cast his eye’ has merely been extended to the following pro- 
noun. 

262 preve. M’s gloss ‘to prove’ has misled the translators, 
Kt. giving ‘proof in playing,’ and W-N. ‘proved opponents.’ 
The word is OF. privé ‘particular, familiar,’ so ‘intimate, 
friendly’ here; compare line 902, but pryvy in Pl. 12, Cl. 1748. 

267 in fere. P. G. Thomas notes that Kt. can not be right 
in translating ‘in company,’ and proposes ‘in martial array,’ 
comparing Scotch in feir of war. W-N. has ‘set out with a com- 
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pany,’ but that rendering does not seem justified by other usage 
of in fere. The expression seems to be an alliterative formula 
in which in fere, originally ‘in company, together,’ sometimes 
loses its distinctive implication of ‘more than one.’ Thus in 
Rauf Coiljear 702 as here it is used of a single person, and can 
not mean ‘together’ in the ordinary sense. Here surely the 
Green Knight does not mean ‘if I had brought others along,’ 
but merely ‘if I had come here (together with you here) in fight- 
ing-wise.’ The usual ‘come together’ is here ‘come’ only. 

271 were. M. glossed ‘war’ and the translators have fol- 
lowed him. But ‘war’ is werre in Cl. 1178, Gaw. 16, and the 
verb werre3 in Gaw. 720. I suggest were ‘defence, protection,’ 
which seems to me better to suit this place and Gaw. 1628. 

296 barlay. F. M. suggested OF. par loi ‘by law,’ here of 
course the law of knighthood. I suggest that the NF. par lei 
would more closely account for the form, and this is better than 
M’s proposal of a corruption of by our Lady—the Jatter followed 
by W-N.—or Mrs. Wright’s suggestion of OF. bailler ‘give.’ 

305. broze3. Probably should be bre3e3, OAng. breg (bregh) 
‘eyelid, eyebrow’ and so also in961. The o-forms seem to occur 
only in Gaw., while e-forms appear in breghis (Desir. of Troy 
3780); breze (Spec. of Lyr. Poet. p. 34), brizes (OE. Misc. p. 
226), breye (OE. Misc. p. 182). The not uncommon e-o varia- 
tion would account for the MS. form. 

310 rous rennes of. M. connected with rdse ‘praise,’ Scand. 
hrés, but the passage seems to require a different word, as of 
contemptuous import. I suggest a *rd@s ‘noise, uproar, boasting,’ 
perhaps OE., perhaps ON., MnE. rouse ‘drinking bout,shouting.’ 
Skeat notes an OFris. rase ‘noise, uproar,’ Icl. has rausa ‘talk 
loud and fast,’ Shet. raz ‘boast.’ The translators generalize, 
Kt. ‘that all men are talking of’ for the whole line, W-N. ‘that 
is famous.’ ‘That all the boasting runs of through realms so 
many’ is certainly clear. 

372 pat pou on kyrf sette. The translators take pat as a 
conjunction and on as ‘one’ (Kt.), ‘a’ (W-N.), but the first is 
the relative ‘that, that which’ and on is ‘in’ as Thomas points 
out. As we should say, ‘Be careful, cousin, what thou in cutting 
undertakest,’ or may’st undertake, since seffe is pres. subj. 

380. M. put a question mark at end of line, and G. retains, 
but the question is wholly indirect and a period is the proper 
punctuation. 
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420 note. F. M. had suggested Fr. noeud ‘throat-knot,’ 
and Mrs. Wright the dialectal mote ‘ball, knob, head,’ but M’s 
note ‘use, occasion, business’ is to be preferred, as in Pl. 155, Cl. 
381, 727, Gaw. 358, 599. 

435 stel bawe. M. leaves unglossed, but Skeat had rightly 
hyphened stele-bowe and glossed ‘stirrup’ in Wars of Alex. 778. 

440 bluk. F. M. suggested blunk (blonk) ‘horse,’ and M. 
gives both that gloss and ‘trunk’ for this place, preferring the 
latter in his note. OF. bloc has the meaning ‘tronc’ in Godefroy, 
and #ronc in Cotgrave is ‘headless body of man or beast.’ The 
NED. gives ‘stump or trunk of a figure without the limbs,’ but 
should give ‘headless body’ also, with this place as an example. 

460 be-com. M. gives only ‘went,’ but it is rather ‘came or 
attained to,’ that is after his journey, as sometimes in OE., for 
example Andr. 931. Kt. has the impossible ‘of what kith or 
kin he was’ and W-N. an unfortunate ‘vanished.’ 

465 breved. Though M. gives ‘tell’ for Pl. 755, Gaw. 1393, 
1488, Br-Str. glosses ‘commit to writing’ only, as in Cl. 197, 
Gaw. 2521. ON. bréfa had both meanings, and both are found 
in these poems. 

472 Layking of enterludes. M. did not gloss loyking (ON. 
leika ‘play’), perhaps leading W-N. to the curious translation 
‘in lack of entertainment.’ Kt. has ‘gamings and interludes’ 
instead of ‘playing of interludes.’ 

478 doser. M. glossed ‘back of seat,’ and Br-Str. gives only 
‘pannier, basket.’ It is here ‘tapistry, curtain, hanging as for 
ornament,’ on the wall back of the high table as W-N. implies. 

488 wope pat pou ne wonde. M. glosses wonde ‘delay,’ 
but it is rather ‘turn aside, hesitate, shrink (from duty)’. So 
wope is ‘peril, danger,’ not ‘harm, injury’ as by M. See 563, 
where ‘shrink’ is also the meaning. ‘Shrink not from the danger’ 
would seem better than W-N’s ‘blench not from the pain,’ a 
translation better adapted to an imminent peril. 

504 prepe3. Compare Eng. threap ‘wrangle,’ Sch. threpe 
‘contend, quarrel,’ here best ‘strives.’ Br-Str. gives only ‘speak 
against, contradict,’ one meaning only of the word. 

508 Bope grounde; & pe greve3. I suggest Bope be, assuming 
that the scribe has omitted the second pe. 

513 rawe3. Probably ‘hedge-rows,’ a meaning still dialectal 
in East Anglia, according to Forby’s Vocabulary. 
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518 Wela-wynne. It is doubtful whether wela should be 
united with the following word here, in Gaw. 2084, or in Cl. 
831. It corresponds to OE. wel la ‘well lo, O lo, alas,’ and the a 
would probably not have been preserved in a wholly unstressed 
syllable. 

531 no sage. M. says equivalent to segge ‘man,’ but no such 
form of that word appears in the poems, while sage ‘wise’ 
occurs in Cl. 1576. Here the adjective is used as a noun, no 
sage ‘no wise man.’ The idea is ‘winter comes as the world 
demands (requires), but no wise man would wish it with its 
cold and trouble.’ 

537 fare on pat fest. M. gosses ‘entertainment,’ Kt. giving 
merely ‘made a feast,’ and W-N. ‘made a feast on that festival.’ 
The word is more general in meaning, as in 694, Pl. 832, Cl. 861. 
Here it is specifically a ‘good time in farewell, a send-off,’ the 
feast being only a part of it. Cf. CtDict. ‘doings, ado, bustle, 
tumult, stir.’ 

563 Quat etc. M. rightly glosses ‘How, lo,’ our modern what 
in exclamations, but does not indicate the interjection by his 
punctuation as in 2201. We should read, 

Quat! schuld I wonde 


Of destines derf & dere? 
What may mon do bot fonde? 


568 tule tapit. M. suggests connection with tuly (858), 
but there wrongly adds “seems to be equivalent to Toulouse, 77, 
which place seems then to have been famed for its tapestries.” 
It is rather the ME. form of MnE. tulle ‘fine silk net,’ originally 
named from Tulle in France. The two forms of the word indi- 
cate a dissyllable, uli in Bev. of Hamp., tewly of Skelton’s 
Garl. of Lawr., tuly in Sloane MS. (CtDict. under tuly). Here 
‘a carpet of tulle,’ not “Toulouse’ as W-N. 

577 knote3; of golde. M. defined as ‘knobs, rivets,’ but 
apart from the fact that rivets of gold would have been ineffec- 
tive, and knobs have no meaning except as connected with 
rivets, the text may be supported by the use of knots as badges 
in medieval times and their occasional employment in attach- 
ing parts of the armor. For heraldic knots of various English 
families see the C#Dict. under knot. W. H. St John Hope, in 
Heraldry for Craftsmen and Designers pp. 184-6, not only 
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refers to the use of such knots by certain English families, but 
to those “pounced upon the effigy of Queen Anne of Bohemia.” 
He also figures an elbow piece from the brass of Sir Humphrey 
Bourchier in Westminster abbey, with the straps which fas- 
tened it to the body tied in the Bourchier knot, though also 
showing the buckle and narrowed end for further fastening 
perhaps. At least we may safely assume that the knee-cops of 
Gawain’s armor were attached with knotted straps, probably 
of his favorite device, and gilded as implied by the ‘knots of 
gold.’ Since true love knots are part of the ornamentation of 
Gawain’s “urisoun” (608), we may probably assume they 
were also used in this place. 

599 Ay quere. Should be aygquere ‘everywhere,’ as implied 
by M. in his glossary. 

599 for pe note ryched. M. glossed the last word ‘enriched’ 
in this place, and Kt. has followed, but M. gave the correct 
‘prepared’ for 2206. 

613 As mony burde. W-N. translates ‘as many birds there 
were as had been in town for seven winters,’ disregarding so 
of 612 and giving an impossible meaning to burde ‘lady, maiden.’ 
Kt. has the right idea, but translates freely. I take it entayled 
(612) is to be supplied in proper form for the next line. The 
birds and trueloves are ‘embroidered so thickly as if many a 
maid thereabout in the town had been embroidering them for 
seven years.’ 

635 in mote. M. gives OE. mot ‘assembly, meeting,’ which 
would spoil the rime requiring a ME. §. The word is our 
‘moat’ in its older sense of ‘village, city, castle,’ as in Pl. 142 and 
often, Pat. 422, Gaw. 910. Kt. has followed M., W-N. omitting. 

660 fynde. M. suggested fyned ‘ended’ with a question, 
W-N. following with ‘finished always without end at each corner.’ 
The word is rather OE. fynde ‘able to be found,’ here ‘to be 
found’: ‘without end at any corner anywhere to be found.’ 

681 hadet. M. suggested halet=haled, Napier hacket= 
hacked ‘hacked in pieces,’ Thomas translates correctly ‘beheaded 
by an elvish man.’ OE. (be)heafdian ‘behead’ might have 
given haded(hadet) beside heded. 

angarde3 pryde. For the first, various suggestions have 
been made, as Metzner, NED., Skeat. (Phil. Soc. Trans., 1903-6, 
p. 247, Brett (Mod. Lang. Rev. viii, 160), but Godefroy’s angarde 
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would seem best; 





‘hauteur, eminence, lieu d’observation’ 
‘pride of position’ fits the place exactly. 

683 caveloun;. The alliteration on the first syllable and 
kavelacon of 2275 suggest that OF. cavellacion(un) had been 
shortened to four, perhaps sometimes three syllables in this 
dialect. Here perhaps cavelcoun; is to be read. 

723 aneled. M. gave ‘attack, worry,’ but the meaning of 
the OF. verb would justify at most ‘raged at’ here; there was no 
definite attack. 

726 wrathed. See my note on Cl. 230 (Publ. Mod. Lang. 
Ass’n xxxiv, 494), and for the transitive use here Lay. 4577: 
pa se pe wind wrabede. 

729 yrnes. See yrne ‘iron, weapon’ in 2267. The word is 
here ‘irons,’ that is ‘arms, armor,’ an ON. meaning apparently 
reflected only in the OE. use for ‘spear’ or ‘sword.’ 

745 raged. Mrs. Wright notes the EDD. rag ‘hoar-frost, 
rime’ and thinks it better here than ‘ragged’ from the context. 
On the other hand ‘ragged, shaggy’ better agrees with roje 
‘rough.’ 

750 carande for his costes. M. glossed ‘labours’ for this 
place only, Kt. following with ‘careful of his labour.’ For this 
Thomas proposes ‘anxious for his reputation,’ and W-N. has 
‘mourning for his trials.’ The Scand. word kostr means ‘chance, 
condition, circumstance,’ generally in a derogatory sense, and 
this seems best to suit the place: ‘anxious for his hard lot.’ 

kever. M. glossed ‘arrive’ for this place, but the ordinary 
meaning ‘gain, get, attain’ is better here, as in 1221. Kt. 
generalizes, W-N. has ‘should never survive’ which is not justi- 
fied by the word or the context. 

751 servy. M. conjectured servy[ce] and is followed by G. 
and the translators. Servy may be for serve (sorve) ‘sorrow,’ 
following the usual conception of the mass as renewal of the 
sacrifice of Christ. This would be especially appropriate with 
se ‘see,’ and preserve the textual reading. 

762 Cors Kryst. The NED., basing it on a single passage 
in Boke of Curtasye ii, 4 (Babees Boke p. 303) gives the meaning 
‘the alphabet’ which was sometimes arranged in the form of a 
cross, a meaning wholly inapplicable here and other places. 
The usual form is Crist cross, as in Lydgate (Prohemy Marriage): 
How long agoo lerned ye Crist Cross me spede. The formula 
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was used in school when saying the alphabet, but elsewhere also 
as indicated here. 

769 pyked palays pyned ful pik. M. did not gloss palays, 
and Kt., W-N. have ‘palace,’ having missed Skeat (Phil. Soc. 
Trans. ’91-94, 368) in which pyked palays was shown to be 
‘palisade furnished with pikes or spikes.’ Thomas, criticizing 
Kt., gives ‘palisade.’ See my discussion of the two words in 
review of Menner’s Purity (Clannesse), Jour. Eng. and Germ. 
Phil. xx, p. 239). Skeat also explained pyned ful pik ‘enclosed 
full thickly,’ not ‘pinnacled’ as by F. M., followed by W-N. 

777 gedere3 to. Napier’s suggestion that this should be 
gerde3 to, on the ground of the similar expressions in 2062, 2160, 
gains added force if we assume that gorde3 of 2062, gorde of Cl. 
911, 957 are probably scribal errors for gerde3 (gerde). Note the 
similarity of idiom with ¢o(inéo) in all the examples. 

790 enbaned. In spite of Skeat’s elaborate explanation in 
Phil. Soc. Trans. 1903-6, p. 359, it still seems to me this expression 
modifies the preceding table; ‘string courses,’ possibly ‘copings.’ 
To my note on Cl. 1459 (Publ. Mod. Lang. Ass’n xxxiv, 494) 
I add that the form here and in that place may mean enband= 
enbanded, -ed being equivalent to d (de) as in woled for wolde in 
Gaw. 1508. See also brende (195) beside brenned (832), and the 
ed—de rimes in Pl. 710-719. 

795 towre. G. alters to ¢owre[s], and I judge rightly. The 
number of instances in which the scribe has omitted or miscopied 
an inflectional ending is fairly large; see my Notes on the Pearl 
in Publ. Mod. Lang. Ass’n xxxvii, 59. In this poem a final s 
has been omitted in lyve (706), water (727), mote (1141), daynte 
1266, sybe 1868, perhaps /y3# 1989. The betwene of the line sup- 
ports G’s change, and compare Cl. 1383 troched toures bitwene. 

798 chymnees. Viollet-le-Duc (Dict. de ? Architect. Franc. 
iii, 196 ff.) discusses them at length, and on p. 181 gives a 
chateau well illustrating a chimney coming out of a bastel-rof 
‘tower-roof.’ 

820 3arked up wyde. M. glossed ‘made ready’ for this place, 
and the translators have misunderstood the passage, Kt. 
having extemporized ‘swung the broad gate widely on its 
hinges,’ W-N. somewhat less specifically ‘opened up wide the 
broad gate.’ zarked must correspond to Sch. yerk(yark) ‘beat, 
strike’ and various allied meanings. With éo in ;arkid to pe 3atis 
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(Wars of Alex. 2449) and 3arkit to pe yatis (Destr. of Troy 10738) 
it means ‘threw together, shut to,’ and here ‘thrown up,’ as 
often of a gate back of the drawbridge of a castle, that is the 
portcullis. When Gawain leaves the castle (2069-70) the double 
gates within are unbarred . . . upon bope halve, no mention 
being there made of the portcullis between the drawbridge and 
inner gates, perhaps because already raised. 

821 he hem raysed rekenly. Kt. had translated without 
authority ‘saluted them royally,’ the salutation not being men- 
tioned until line 829. Thomas proposed ‘cause to rise,’ and 
W-N. has ‘he raised them courteously,’ both as if referring to 
gates, though only oneis mentioned. Surely Gawain would have 
had nothing to do with raising the gates, had there been more 
than one. I suggest that hem should be hym, ‘raised himself 
promptly’ meaning no more than ‘he bestirred himself.’ 

841 felde. The rime with welde, for-3elde would seem to 
require a close é, which might be accounted for by a rare deriva- 
tive verb from OE. fealdan, OAng. fdldan ‘fold.’ Yet compare 
the rime with elde, Rel. Ant. i, 120. 

849 lee. M. glossed ‘land, plain,’ but it is /e ‘protection, 
shelter’ as Metzner and Br-Str. The line is a compliment to 
the protecting power of the knight of the castle, a meaning 
which the translators have somewhat missed. 

863 charge. M. did not gloss and the translators have missed. 
The verb means ‘to put on as a charge, to wear,’ the line: ‘for 
wearing and changing, and to choose of the best.’ 

884 tapit. G. emends to fadil ‘table,’ and some such emenda- 
tion must be made. I suggest the possibility of tablet (tadlit) 
‘little table,’ since Gawain alone is served, and perhaps making 
easier the copyist’s blunder. 

890 Double felde. M. places with felde (841) ‘folded, 
embraced,’ but does not explain. The translators have correctly 
‘double fold,’ that is ‘double portion,’ but without further 
explanation. I think felde is another case of e-o confusion by 
the scribe, and that we should read folde. The illustration of 

feme ‘foam,’ given by M., is not a parallel. 

932 hersum. M. says “attentive and hence devout,” the 
NED. adopting the latter for this place only. Sch. hersum 
‘strong, rank, harsh’ (of flesh) would hardly seem the same 
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word, unless greatly modified in meaning. I suggest an OE. 
*hérsum ‘noble, excellent,’ like hérlic from adj. hér ‘noble.’ 

941-2 penne... penne. M. and G. separate 941 from 
942 by a period after the former, then connecting 942 directly 
with the following lines. Kt. follows M. exactly, W-N. connect- 
ing the two lines with ‘and.’ The period belongs after 940, and 
the two penne’s introduce correlative clauses where we should 
make the first subordinate and use whenne. 

943 of flesche and of lyre. M. glossed lyre ‘complexion, 
countenance,’ which the translators have followed (Kt. ‘counte- 
nance,’ W-N. ‘face,’ and Kt. the latter in 2050). Even Metzner 
says it can hardly be distinguished from OE. Algor ‘cheek, counte- 
nance.’ The latter, however, is distinguished as lere in Pl. 
398, Gaw. 318, 418. Scotch retains this word as lire (OE. lira) 
‘flesh, muscle’ as distinct from bone, and /yre in this general 
sense appears in Cl. 1687, Gaw. 2050, 2228. In the latter ex- 
amples the meaning might be ‘body’ as derived from ‘flesh of 
body.’ Here, since ‘muscle’ as a synonym for ‘flesh’ seems 
inappropriate, I suggest the more general ‘body’ or ‘form’ as 
giving the essential idea. 

945 wener. M. and Knigge derive from Scand. venn 
‘promising, fair,’ but Bjérkman (Scand. Loan-Words in ME. 
p. 83) assumes a native original, as OE. wéne, with the same 
meanings. 

946 ches. M. has again confused by his punctuation, I 
think, since the line, though without connecting link, belongs 
with the preceding. That is, though without expressed union 
of the clauses, Gawain’s wish to approach and salute the lady 
is owing to her great beauty. I would use a dash after po3t, 
and a period after hende. M. glossed ches ‘perceived, discerned,’ 
meanings appropriate enough for 798 but not suitable here. 
Here it is ‘chose to go,’ though not quite ‘walked’ as W-N., 
since Gawain does not go forward until he has asked permis- 
sion of his host (971). The poet introduces the idea of Gawain’s 
wish, then stops to describe the fair lady’s attendant (947-69), 
and takes up the action again in 970. 

958 Chymbled. Clearly a native word parallel to Scand. 
kimbla ‘truss up, fasten,’ not ‘folded’ as M. and Kt., ‘wrapped’ 
as W-N. The ‘gorger’ itself comes up over the chin in ‘milk- 
white coverings,’ as today in the dress of certain nuns, 
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965 for gode. The rime with brode, lode implies an open 6 
as if gfde ‘God’ in a lengthened oblique case form. So M. 
suggests with a question here and in 1822, and I think it may 
be more fully affirmed. For géde ‘for good, finally’ would 
certainly be inappropriate to 1822, while for ‘because of, on 
account of, by’ is not uncommon in the oath. See Metzner for 
other examples. Kt. omits the expression in both places, 
W-N. translating ‘forsooth’ in the first, and by the impossible 
‘great’ in the second. 

985 mene. M. reads mene, but suggests meve in footnote. 
In his glossary, however, he places with mene ‘signify’ in the 
special sense of ‘devise’ for this place, ‘make attempt on (?)’ for 
1157. G. alters the first mene to meve and suggests the same for 
the second. The MS. reading may be kept by assuming 
OF. mener, for which Cotgrave gives the meanings ‘bring, 
lead, guide, conduct, . . . move, induce, toll on, persude; 
also to subdue, overreach, fetch in.’ The first meanings fully 
suit this place: ‘that most mirth might bring (lead, move, 
induce).’ The example at 1157 will be dealt with there. 

992 kyng . . . ly3t. G. alters to Jord, and Knott suggests 
kynghte since the two words are sometimes confused. I would 
keep the MS. reading, assuming that the lord of the castle has 
become by his action of beginning the games the king of Christ- 
mas; see Strutt, Sports and Pastimes p. 270. For ly3t M. has 
no gloss, but Kt. has ‘light,’ and W-N. ‘lights,’ as if light for 
retiring as in 1685. I suggest that it may mean ‘leave off, 
cease (the play),’ a meaning belonging to the corresponding 
Scand. Jetta. 

1006 Bi uche grome. Bi must be a conj., equivalent to bi 
pat ‘by that’ as in 1169, 2032, and Cl. 403. I suggest that grome 
‘lad, servant,’ correctly used in 1127, is here an error for gome 
‘man.’ Perhaps the confusion is due to the bi which was sup- 
posed to introduce the agent of the action. 

1009 & to poynte hit etc. Kt. had erred entirely in trans- 
lating ‘yet peradventure I may take the trouble.’ Thomas 
gives the sense, but very freely, in ‘even though I should makean . 
effort to describe it.’ W-N. has ‘though to note it I took pains 
belike,’ with a footnote ‘the clause literally translated is insig- 
nificant.’ All is made right by assuming & as ‘if,’ a frequent 
use: ‘if to point it (describe it) I yet took pains (punished my- 
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self) peradventure.’ Napier proposed jef ‘give’ for jet, appar- 
ently forgetting that the poet always uses gef for the former. 

1012. pur3 her dere dalyaunce of her derne worde3. G. 
alters the first her to pe, but with a slight misunderstanding it 
seems to me. Of may be read as ‘with, by means of,’ as in Cl. 
1271, 1276 among other examples: ‘Through their pleasant 
dallying with their secret (whispered, confidential) words.’ 

1032 & he hym wayned hade. M. suggested pat for &, 
and G. so alters the text. The MS. reading may be retained 
with & as ‘if? and wayned as wayved ‘turn aside.’ This fits 
better with the following line: ‘if he (Gawain) had turned aside 
(turned himself) so as to honor his house on that festival.’ 

1038 he3e kyng. There should be no hesitancy in reading 
as a compound here and in 1963, as well as Ay3e-tyde ‘festival 
(of the church)’ in 932, 1033, both being retentions of common 
compounds of Old English. Note the alliterative stress on 
he3e (hy3e) in all these examples. 

1060 steven. M. glossed ‘conference’ here and at 2194, 
2213. In all these places and in 2238 the meaning is rather 
‘promise, agreement,’ a meaning belonging to the Scand. word, 
though not recorded for OE. Kt. rightly ‘covenant,’ W-N. 
‘agreement.’ 

1068-70. The punctuation of M. and G. is misleading, and 
the translators have generalized or made various shifts. They 
have also misunderstood for ‘because, for the reason that,’ 
and the subjunctive greve. The passage means: ‘Now it behooves 
thee to linger; because I shall show you the goal of your endeavor 
(terme) by the end of the time, let the green chapel grieve you 
no more.’ For terme ‘goal ( of your endeavor)’ see Chaucer’s 
Boeth. iii, met. ix, 54. 

1072 Quyle forth daye3. OE. usage and most ME. examples, 
as cited by Metzner and the NED., indicate a meaning ‘late 
in the day (night)’ for forth with ME. daye (mi3te), but here 
‘later days’ seems necessary. Is it possible the expression means 
‘the fourth day,’ or ‘four days,’ there being exactly four days 
before new year’s? Daye3 may be an error for daye. 

1074 in spenne. Br-Str. confuses spenne ‘space, interval’ 
with spenné, NF. espinei ‘thicket, thickset hedge,’ the latter in 
Gaw. 1709, 1896. The former is attributed to ON. spinna 
‘spasm’ with a question, but is more likely Scand. spénn ‘span,’ 
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cognate with OE. spann, which would better account for the 
form. Cf. on be spene, Wars of Alex. 4162. 

1092 Whyl I byde etc. The punctuation of M. and G. 
obscures the passage I think, and makes the syntax more 
difficult. The host has asked Gawain whether he will keep to 
his promise (halde pis hes), and Gawain answers ‘Yea, Sir, 
forsooth, while I bide in your castle; be prompt in (to) your com- 
mand.’ Then the host outlines his plan for the day. There 
should be a semicolon after bor3e. Hes 1090 should probably 
be Aest as in 1039, 1092, Pl. 633, Cl. 94, 341, 1636. 

1096 messe-quyle. M. and Metzner assume ‘mass-time,’ 
but Thomas argues for ‘dinner-time.’ For messe he compares 
the word in 1004, where however it means ‘course at meal.’ 
While masse (mas) is the usual form of the word mass, messe 
occurs in Gaw. 1690 and in rime in Pl. 497. The mass preceded 
meat (note on 63), and the host would hardly have suggested 
disregard of the service which he observes so religiously, even 
before hunting (1135, 1414, 1690). 

1100 3elende. I suggest beginning the sentence in the middle 
of 1099 with éi/, and carrying it through to wende, with a dash 
after 1101. Kt. has incorrectly ‘at the end’ for 3e lende, and 
W-N. omits entirely. 

1114 daylyeden, & dalten unty3tel. For the first verb M. 
gives ‘dally,’ the correct form of which appears as daly in 1253. 
I suggest Scand. deila in the intransitive sense of ‘contend, 
quarrel,’ here ‘bandying pleasantries.’ Compare Pl. 313 where 
the ay is required by the rime, although it has been similarly 
misunderstood by editors as I have pointed out in “Some Notes 
on the Pearl,” Publ. Mod. Lang. Ass’n xxxvi, 67. A medial or 
final ye means e sometimes as in myerpe (860), topasye Pl. 1012, 
reynye3 Cl. 592. Unty3tel F. M. glossed ‘merrily,’ M. ‘unre- 
strainedly’ “if not an error for untyl ny3te.”” The word occurs as 
a noun in Layamon with the meaning ‘bad custom, ill usage,’ 
or as Br-Str. ‘want of discipline.’ Here there can be no bad 
sense, and ‘bold bantering’ is perhaps the idea. 

1116 frenkysch fare. The only other example, frankish 
fare of the Chester Myst., Flood 100, seems used satirically as 
if ‘pretence, pretended politeness,’ while here we have the good 
sense ‘French manners, politeness.’ The people have been con- 
ducting themselves rather boisterously, but now return to more 
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conventional ways as the jollity subsides. This is made clearer 
in the next line, which seems to describe the more conventional 
manner of people bidding each other goodnight after such an 
evening: “They stood up (as if to go), they stopped (delayed, 
lingered), they spoke quietly (said little things).’ 

1150 quethe. Bjérkman apparently agrees with Morsbach 
(Scand. Loan-Words in ME. p. 163) in assuming OE. cwide, 
with influence of cwedan, while Knigge had proposed Scand. 
kvidr. I suggest Scand. kv@dr, in Icl. only ‘song, poem’ but 
doubtless with other meanings, as ‘saying, announcement, prom- 
ise.” See quebe-word ‘promise’ of Prompt. Par. Even ‘song’ 
would not be an impossible meaning for the word as applied 
to the huntsman’s notes on the horn; cf. Turbervile, Booke of 
Hunting, at the end for the musical measure of the “‘seeke”’ 
or quest of this line. 

1153 stablye. M. glossed ‘station of huntsmen,’ but it is 
rather ‘huntsmen’ themselves. Cotgrave has establies ‘com- 
panies, squadrons or battalions of soldiers . . . appointed 
togither unto certain places or standings, which they were to 
hold or make good,’ and here ‘a company of hunstmen’ for the 
same purpose. Turbervile (Booke of Hunting, Tudor and 
Stuart Library reprint, p. 246) calls them sidelayes. 

1157 mene. See note on 985. ME. menen, OF. mener, was 
recognized by Metzner for two examples in Destr. of Troy, 
where it occurs also in one or two other instances, and compare 
Br-Str’s entry with a question. I suggest it is also found in 
Gol. and Gaw. 96 and in Piers. Pl. B 15, 397 (C 18, 176). In all 
these cases it has been confused by the English editors with 
ME. menen ‘signify, tell.” In most of these instances, as here, 
the meaning is that of Cotgrave’s ‘subdue, overreach, fetch in’ 
or ‘in fight to pursue hard or give hard chase unto.’ The special 
relation to hunting is vouched for by Cotgrave’s mal menée, 
one meaning of which is ‘imbossed or almost spent, as of a 
Deere by hard pursuit,’ and by his noun menée a meaning of 
which is ‘the direct or outright course of a flying Deere.’ The 
noun occurs in Twici’s Art de Venerie for another meaning, 
the note on the horn signifying the course of the flying deer, 
and is admirably explained in the edition of Twici by Alice 
Dryden (1908). 
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For further explanation of the phrase mene to pe male dere 
it is to be noted that Twici says the menee should not be blown 
for the hare, because “‘at one time it is male and at another 
time female.’ This is made more explicit by the Craft of 
Venery (about 1450) which says the mene may be blown only 
“of iij males & one female, that is to sey of the hert, of the 
wolfe male and female, and of the bore.”’ 

It is clear, I think, that the MS. reading mene in both in- 
stances should be retained. 

1158 hay & war. Should be printed “hay” and ‘“war,”’ 
indicating the shouts to the deer—‘“‘hay,” “ware.” For the 
latter see Turbervile, pp. 41, 107. 

1161 uche wende under wande. M. assumed a verb for 
wende and inserted pat, which G rightly omits. Wende is a noun 
‘turn,’ as often. Wande was glossed by M. ‘bough, branch’ for 
this place, and the translators have followed. It is rather wande 
‘difficulty, hesitation, doubt,’ Scand. vandi, as in Curs. Mund. 
8465, (Bjérkman, Scand. Loan-Words p. 225). Under wande 
‘under difficulty, in hesitation’ adds a distinctive feature to the 
description; as the deer turn their flanks in their hesitation the 
arrows fly. 

1167 at-wapped. M. glossed ‘escape’ for this place and Cl. 
1205. The more vivid ‘rush through’ would better fit the places 
and better connect the word with wappe (1161) and Cl. 882. 

1168 pe resayt. To the definition and quotation from Tur- 
bervile given by the NED. may well be added another from the 
same Booke of Hunting: ‘‘And the last sort of greyhounds [that 
is of his three divisions] towards ye latter end of ye cource is 
called receit or backset: These last Greyhounds are commonly 
let slip full in the face of the Deare, to the end they may the 
more amase him’’—p. 247 of reprint. Note gre-hounde; of 
1171, compared with hounde3 of 1139. 

1169 Bi pay . . . taysed. Bi equivalent to di pat ‘by that, 
by the time that’ asin 1137. Taysed ‘harassed, driven,’ from a 
Scand. teisa corresponding to OE. tésan (Bjérkman, Scand. 
Loan-Words p. 50). The action is well explained by Turbervile, 
p. 246: 


“By this worde Teaser is ment the first Greyhounds, or brase or lease of 
Greyhoundes, which is let slip either at the whole hearde, to bring a Deare 
single to ye course, or els at a lowe deare to make him straine before he come 
at the sidelayes and backsets.” 
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1170 pe lede3 were so lerned etc. The men were so skilled 
at the stations in the low lands and the greyhounds so large, that 
they got them at once. The translators have taken pat geten as 
a phrase describing gre-hounde3, rather than the conclusion of 
the sentence. 

1175 launce & ly3t. The first has as its object abloy above 
and is used in the sense of ‘speak, utter forcibly,’ as in Cl. 668, 
Pat. 350, 489. Ly3é can scarcely be a verb here, it seems to me, 
and I suggest an adverbial use of ‘light, cheery.’ 

1177 derk ny3t. Meter and syntax of the weak adjective 
require derke, as in my note Imperfect Lines in Pearl etc. (Mod. 
Phil. xix, 139. 

1183 derfly upon. Upon must here be ‘open’ as several times 
in Pl. and Cl., and here the verb. I suggest a Ait has dropped out 
before it, thus clearing the passage. Kt. omits, and W-N. 
admits his ‘and then distinctly’ is “not quite sure.” 

1199 space quat ho wolde. M. and G. insert in before space, 
but without very satisfactory meaning. I suggest the possibility 
of space as the infinitive with wolde. The verb is used intransi- 
tively in the sense of ‘walk, ramble, roam,’ and might here have 
the more general ‘do, perform in space.’ 

1206 lete. M. gave ‘look’ for the meaning in this place, and 
W-N. follows, but ‘appear, comport herself, seem’ would some- 
what better express the idea. 

1210 true. M. suggests with a question ‘‘adj. used substan- 
tively, truth,” but it is the OE. tréow ‘fidelity, agreement, 
truce’ as W-N. gives it. Kt. omits the difficult clause, W-N. 
connecting with the following line: ‘unless we can make a truce 
I shall bind you’ etc. Is the clause not rather disjunctive, ‘but 
truce may shape us (bring us in accord)?’ 

1215 3e3e. The word must represent an OAng. *géian, WS. 
*géian, corresponding to Scand. geyjam ‘bark, scoff at, abuse’ 
with its hard g. The meaning, too, is not ‘ask’ as M., but ‘cry 
out’ as also in 67 and Cl. 846. 

1224 happe yow here. The line has given difficulty, but 
seems to mean “I will wrap up the other half of you also,’ that 
is, make you even more my prisoner. 

1238 won. M. glosses ‘power or will, or rather possession’ 
for this place, ‘riches, wealth’ for 1269. The translators gen- 
eralize. It is better OE. wun(m) ‘pleasure’ corresponding to 
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OHG. wunna (Ger. wonne), beside the OE. wyn(n) correspond- 
ing to OHG. wunni. Layamon also has both winne and wun 
(wunne, wonne). The meaning ‘pleasure’ would better fit both 
places in Gawain, and Cl. 720, as well as perhaps Pl. 32. 

1250 littel daynte. Kt. had kept ‘little dainty’ somewhat 
obscurely. Thomas translated ‘it would be a sign of low 
breeding,’ W-N. ‘it would show but small discernment.’ It is 
rather ‘it would be of little importance.’ Gawain has professed 
his unworthiness, and the lady says in effect, my judgment is of 
little importance, but there are enough who would rather possess 
you than ‘much of the gold or treasure that they have.’ 

1256 louue. G. says ‘MS. doubtful,’ as M. had implied, 
but Knott thinks clear, though without explaining the form. 
It seems not to be the native word Jove ‘praise,’ OE. lofian, but 
the aphetic form of OF. alower, Lat. laudare, with the same 
meaning. See alow of Pl. 634. 

1265-6 Thomas says: ‘“‘This difficult passage probably means 
‘Even though other people have received much from their 
friends in return for their deeds, yet the prize they win is 
nothing in comparison with mine.’’’ W-N. has ‘People judge a 
person’s deeds largely from the accounts of others; but the praise 
that they accord my deserts is but idle.’ I suggest a somewhat 
different interpretation. Above, to Gawain’s profession of 
unworthiness, the lady had said there are ladies enough that 
prize you highly. Upon this Gawain turns the compliment 
graciously, saying in substance what others think is of no impor- 
tance, it is your opinion I prize most. I would translate, then, 
beginning with 1263: ‘Madame,’ quoth the merry man, ‘Mary 
repay you, for I have found in good faith your liberality excel- 
lent. And others full commonly of other people take their 
actions (follow what other people do or think), but the nice 
things they say in regard to my deserts are of no value; it is the 
estimation of yourself who knows naught but good,’ with the 
implication ‘that I prize.’ 

1283-7. M. suggests ho were for I were, and Napier accepted, 
adding two other textual changes, hi slode for his lode, and 
bourne for burde. He translated: ‘Even though she was the 
fairest lady the knight had in mind, the less love entered into 
him on account of the loss (danger) he was seeking, that is the 
return blow he had to receive.’ G. made the words of the lady’s 
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musing (pe burde in mynde hade) a quotation, and this W-N. has 
followed. I would slightly alter the latter’s translation thus: 
‘Though I were the fairest woman,’ the lady thought to herself, 
‘the less love [there would be] in his conduct on account of the 
perilous adventure he has sought without ceasing—the stroke 
that must overcome him— and it must needs be finished.’ She 
sees she has failed in her purpose and proceeds to take her leave. 

1293 Bot pat 3e be Gawan. The translators add a negative, 
assuming bot is the ordinary disjunctive. Yet if bot is read ‘ex- 
cept,’ the negative is scarcely necessary. 

1301 Bi sum towch of some tryfle. Is not di wrongly intro- 
duced from the preceding phrase, and the rest of the phrase an 
appositive of cosse? 

1304 fire. M. suggested fere ‘fear’ and the translators have 
adopted, W-N. noting the obscurity of the expression. I suggest 
fire may be firre ‘further’; ‘as it becomes a knight, and further 
lest he displease you.’ Forms with single or double consonants 
are not uncommon in the poems, as biges (9) -bigged (20). 

1315 With. G. alters the text to Wat3, but Knott feels 
doubt about the matter. It might be assumed that with of the 
preceding line had been wrongly brought down by the copyist, 
as bi in 1301, but with better suits the last line of the quatrain, 
and I think should be retained. 

1328 asay. To the excellent note of Bruce (Eng. Stud. 
xxxii, 23) may be added the more explicit statement of Turber- 
vile (p. 134): 

The deare being layd upon his backe, the Prince, chiefe, or such as they 
shall appoint commes to it: And the chiefe hunstman (kneeling, if it be to a 
Prince) doth holde the Deare by the forefoote, whiles the Prince or chief cut a 
slit drawn alongst the brysket of the deare, somewhat lower than the brysket 
towards the belly. This is done to see the goodnesse of the flesh, and how thicke 
it is. 

From the explicit account of Turbervile it would seem that 
sisilte of the Parl. of Three Ages 70 should be slite ‘slit,’ perhaps 
an error for silite with intrusive vowel between s and /. 

1329 fowlest of alle. M. does not gloss, apparently assum- 
ing the usual meaning. The Dictionaries do not give an appro- 
priate meaning. Kt. omits, but W-N. translates correctly 
‘leanest of all.’ See use of the word in Baillie-Grohman’s Master 
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of Game vii, p. 55; of the wolf: “The foulest and most wretched 
for he . . . is most poor, most lean, and most wretched.” 

1333 pe bale; out token. M. glosses bale; as ‘bowels,’ and 
apparently assumes out token as adverb and verb ‘took out.’ 
However the bowels are not removed until line 1336, and perhaps 
on this account W-N. translates bale; as ‘paunch’ in spite of the 
plural form of the word. I suggest that out token may be an 
error for outtaken ‘except,’ with confusion of a-o: “They break 
the belly except the bowels, cunningly cutting,’ that is lest they 
open the bowels themselves. For the latter compare line 82 
of Pari. of Three Ages: 

Lesse the poynte scholde perche the pawnche of the guttys. 
Lystily is ‘cunningly’ as in 1190, not ‘quickly, promptly’ as M., 
or ‘eagerly’ as W-N. here. 

1336 wesaunt. Bruce says: “Surprising in |. 1336 from the 
modern point of view is the use of wesaunt (weasand) for 
esophagus instead of windpipe.” This is surely wrong. The 
gargulun of 1335, 1340, is the throat cavity as a whole, in which 
the esophagus has been cut and knotted up, as in lines 1330-31, 
perhaps with the paunch, or first stomach, already removed if 
line 1334 is so interpreted. Then the huntsman returns to the 
throat cavity, severing the weasand from the windpipe (wynt- 
hole), and now removing that and the vital organs—note 
be lyver & pe ly3te3 of 1360—with the bowels .cutty3). 

1345 Evenden. M. suggested evenend ‘evenly, perpendicu- 
larly’ and the translators have followed. But evenden is the 
correct past tense form of ME. evenen, make even, leveled,’ 
perhaps ‘cut evenly’ as in Icl. jafna. The next clause explains 
it, ‘that they hung all together.’ Turbervile (p.135) makes a 
special point of this process: ‘‘And about the winding up of the 
noombles there is also some arte to be shewed.”’ 

1356 pur3 bi be rybbe. M. and G. place a comma after 
pur3, thus wrongly separating it from the rest of the half line, 
of which it is the alliterative word: ‘They pierced through by 
the rib each thick side.’ The hanging of the sides to the hojes 
of pe fourche3 is especially noted as an English custom by Tur- 
bervile (p. 134): “The hinder feete must be to fasten (or hardle 
as some hunters call it) the hanches to the sydes.”’ 

1358 Uche freke for his fee. According to Turbervile (p. 129) 
and the French custom, the right shoulder “‘perteineth to the 
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huntsman which harbored him [the deer];” “that other shoulder 
pertayneth to the rest of the huntsmen.” 

1360 pe leper of pe paunche3. Turbervile (p. 135) notes as 
an English custom: ‘“‘We use to rewarde our houndes with the 
paunche, being emptied first.’’ 

1381 wayth. M. glossed ‘game, venison,’ and Kt. uses the 
latter word, W-N. the more general ‘store.’ Br-Str. gives only 
‘hunting’ for the cognate English waépe, OE. wd f., and this 
word. The meaning is the specific Scand. ‘spoil of hunting 
(or fishing),’ here ‘game.’ 

1386 & I haf worthily pis wone; wythinne. M. took & as 
and ‘if,’ and G. alters to pat, also inserting wonnen before pis. 
Knott thought the reading might be kept with pis referring 
forward to the kiss of the next lines. It seems to me a second 
alliterative word in the first half line is necessary, but I would 
suggest placing wonnen before wone3 and assume the scribe 
had been misled by the similarity of the two, writing but one. 

1399 lowe. Napier suggested as aphetized form of alowe 
‘praise,’ and I may note in its favor the rime alow-innoghe of 
Pl. 634-36, and the similar aphetic form in Gaw. 1256. 

1403 walle wyn. M. glossed ‘choice,’ as if wale, and the 
translators have followed. I suggest as more likely an OAng. 
wall ‘hot,’ WS. weall, appearing as a noun weall ‘boiled or 
mulled wine’ and in the compound weall-hat ‘boiling hot.’ 
The adjective is here weak after je and dissyllabic in the meter, 
or possibly we have here another tautological compound walle- 
wyn ‘mulled wine,’ so appropriate for the season. Cf. wallid 
wyn in Destr. of Troy 386. 

1407 G. put a semicolon at end of line, in place of M’s 
comma, thus separating it from the following line with which I 
believe it belongs. The two lines explain the new agreement, 
all the verbs being past subjunctives indicating unreality— 
action not yet completed. They mean: ‘Whatsoever new things 
they should acquire, at night when they should meet they should 
make to agree with the covenants before the whole court.’ 
The agreement is not made ‘in the presence of all the household’ 
as Kt., or ‘before all the court’ as W-N., because Gawain and 
the Green Knight are alone in the chamber, as indicated by 
lines 1402 and 1410-11. For of ‘with, in regard to’ see numerous 
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examples in Clannesse. The translators have made various 
other changes. 

1421 Sone pay calle of aquest. W-N. has paraphrased ‘Soon 
they heard the cry of the dogs,’ but it is rather ‘Soon they (the 
hounds just uncoupled) indicate by their call (or cry) the 
quest, or pursuit of the game.’ See &ryes in the same sense in 
1701. Turbervile tells us call on was the regular term in his 
time (p. 242): 


When hounds are first cast off and finde of some game or chase, we say 
They call on. 


1422 menged. M. glossed ‘remarked, announced,’ but it is 
rather ‘disturbed, stirred up,’ ordinary meanings of the verb 
and here appropriate to the finding of the boar. W-N. general- 
izes in ‘caught the scent,’ and Kt. has wrongly connected the 
relative clause with Aunt, which he incorrectly translates as a 
plural. 

1423 Wylde worde3 hym warp. The translators take sym as 
a plural referring to hounde3, and we must read either hounde}3 
. . « hemor hounde .. hym. The former would seem to be 
implied by reason of Turbervile’s careful description on p. 158, 
in which he emphasizes the necessity for many hounds in 
hunting the boar. 

1426 glaverande glam. Metzner gives this one example of 
the verb with the meaning ‘belfern’ of hounds, a meaning 
scarcely in accord with that in Pl. 688. I suggest glaver ande 
glam ‘clamor and din,’ ande having been misread as in Pl. 111, 
Pat. 269, 279, Gaw. 46. The verb ros is a plural in Cl. 671, 
Pat. 139. 

1440 for pe sounder. M. suggested fro, and Knott apparently 
agrees. Mr. W. A. Peters, in reading the poem with me, pointed 
out that for be sounder very properly modifies for-olde, so that 
no change is necessary: ‘That creature long since too old for the 
herd (sounder)’ as implied in the next line. In his first edition 
M. also proposed adding woned to alliterate with wi3#, and in 
his second severed after sythen. Apparently without knowing 
this C. Brett (Mod. Lang. Rev. viii, 160) suggested adding 
sing(u)ler, sengler ‘solitary, separate,’ or sengle ‘single’ in 
sense of ‘separate.’ No addition seems necessary, in spite of 
the lack of an s-word in the second half line. Lines 1439-40, I 
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take it, explain he of 1438 and belong together, rather than as 
the translators have taken them. 

1444 boute spyt more. Napier objected to spyé ‘spite,’ and 
assumed an aphetic form of respyt ‘respite, delay,’ as Thomas 
later. Spyt, however, has the sense of ‘injury, outrage,’ the 
meaning in Pl. 1138, and well adapted here. The phrase then 
means ‘without further outrage’ than hurling to the earth the 
three men referred to in the previous line. 

1445 pis oper halowed hyghe ful hy3e, as Knott reads. The 
first half of the line seems too long, and hyghe ful hy3e difficult of 
explanation unless hyghe is an exclamation as W-N. takes it. 
I suggest a copyist’s blunder in Ayghe, corrected to ful hy3e as 
he saw his mistake; compare pe masse be mase (Cl. 395), mevand 
mevande (C1. 783). Hy3 (he3, hi3) ‘high’ is regularly spelled with 3, 
not gh. 

1452 hurte; of. The quite exceptional use of ‘hurts’ with 
‘off’ suggests a copyist’s error for hurle; or hurtle3, either of 
which would give better sense and suntax. 

1463 onlyte drogen. On lyte as a compound (M., G.) is 
impossible, since om must receive the stress in the alliteration. 
On is here the adverb. Lye is the indefinite pronoun meaning 
‘few,’ as in 701, 1776, and Cl. 119: ‘And many grew fearful 
thereat, and few advanced (drew on).’ Misled by M. and G. 
the translators have ‘and drew back somewhat’ (Kt.), ‘gave 
back a little’ (W-N.). 

1476 til pe sunne schafted. M. suggested with a question 
sattled, and gave the meaning here ‘set, sank,’ G. altered the 
last word to schifted, Kt. then translating ‘shifted westward’ 
and W-N. ‘declined.’ The idea ‘set, sank, declined’ can not be 
right, since the hunt goes on for some time (1561-1600), the boar 
is dressed in the field (1601-14), and the hunters come home in 
proud procession. I suggest a vb. *schaften ‘become like a shaft, 
shoot out in rays like shafts’ as at noon, the hunters having 
set out in the early morning (1415). In the general sense it 
occurs in the modern verb as in Thornbury, Turner II, 88: 
“There was the storm rolling . . . and shafting out its lightning 
over the Yorkshire hills.” For shaft of the sun see Pl. 982, pat 
schyrrer ben sunne wyth schafte; schon, that is the sun at its 
brightest, and Pat. 455-6 with the same idea. So Wars of Alex. 
1544, Als it wer shemerand shaftez of be shire son. The NED. 
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has set up the vb. shaft ‘to set?’ with this one example, sufficient 
reason for explaining otherwise if possible. 

1480 layde hym pyse worde3. M. suggested sayde, spoiling 
the alliteration. The idiom is found in Icl. /eggja ord ‘lay a word, 
remonstrate,’ which suits the place exactly, much better also 
than Kt’s ‘talked with him earnestly,’ or W-N’s ‘addresses 
these words to him.’ 

1481-4. The punctuation of M. has perhaps misled, the 
first sentence closing with 1483: ‘Sir, if you be Gawain it seems 
to me strange—a man that is always so disposed to good and 
knows not how to take upon himself (undertake) the manners of 
society (company).’ Then she adds specifically ‘And if one 
shows you how to know them (be coste;), you cast them from 
your mind,’ thus leading up to the salutation of the kiss which 
she implies she expected as she entered, and of which she speaks 
at once. W-N. has mistaken Aom for a personal reference: ‘and 
should after making acquaintance with a person cast him utterly 
from your mind.’ 

1512. This is the crucial line of a passage which has given 
difficulty and been variously translated. I would suggest a 
semicolon after chose. The lady has finished her praise of Sir 
Gawain, but instead of completing her sentence, begun with 
what were be skylle, she begins anew: ‘the chief thing praised’ 
etc. Such change of construction is a not uncommon feature 
in the poem; see 1481-4, for example. The second half of the 
line is then the subject of zs in the next, making a change to in, 
as M. suggested, unnecessary. 

1514 pis . . . pis. G. alters the first pis to pe and Knott 
agrees. The change seems to me unnecessary, since pis tevelyng 
refers explicitly to layk of luf in the preceding line, pe chef byng 
alosed of 1512. The second pis=pise ‘these.’ The example is 
not quite parallel to that of 1112 where we should probably use 
‘the . . . this.’ 

tevelyng. Br-Str. rightly gives as a noun, the NED. listing 
only under the verb éevel. The form would suggest Scand. 
tefla, rather than OE. teflian. The meaning ‘sport’ (Br-Str.) 
fits with game of love (layk of luf), but perhaps ‘adventuring’ 
would better carry the somewhat playful reference of the lady. 
See also Mrs. Wright’s excellent note. 
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1515 tytelet token. M. placed a comma after the first word 
and glossed it as a noun ‘commencement, chief,’ G. and the 
translators following. I take it as the aphetic past participle of 
entytelen and modifier of token. The ‘entitled sign’ or ‘titular 
token’ is the meaning, in contrast with the following ‘text’ 
(tyxt), and the two equivalent to our title and text. 

1523 of your hed helde. I propose if for of, as it must be 
in 1799, and as if must be read for uf in 2343. This makes the 
syntax of helde simple, although a puzzle to the translators, Kt. 
merely paraphrasing, W-N. having ‘yet have I never heard from 
your head a single word.’ 

1561-66. The punctuation of M. and G. has obscured the 
sense I think, together with some incorrect glosses, as of M’s 
‘mischievous’ for uncely, ‘rushes’ for swynge3. Kt., too, takes 
best as ‘beast’ W-N. correctly as ‘best.’ Uncely is, I am inclined 
to think, a curious writing of wnsly ‘uncunning,’ with ce for s as 
often in final position. Swynge3 is ‘swings round,’ that is to 
stand at bay as in the next line, rather than ‘rushes’ as by 
M.and W-N. Turbervile (p. 149, 158) makes this a character- 
istic of the boar, to be expected unless there is special provision 
against it. I would translate the whole passage: 


But the lord launches out full often over the lands, follows his artless swine 
that swings round by the banks, and bit asunder the backs of the best of his 
braches where he stood at bay, till bowmen broke it,—-so fiercely flew the arrows 
there when the folk gathered. 


For uncely ‘uncunning, artless’ I asssume the writer referred to 
the boar’s foolishly turning at bay so often, as compared with 
the method of the hart, and later of the fox. For ‘swings round 
by the banks’ compare ‘got the bank at his back’ of 1571. 

Felle (1566) was glossed ‘many’ by M., as if fele, and W-N. 
makes it both ‘many’ and ‘fell,’ using both in the translation. 
I suggest it is the adverb ‘fiercely’ from the adj. felle, the adv. 
appearing as felly in 2302 with the y-e interchange as in so many 
words. 

1570 rasse. No satisfactory etymology has been suggested, 
but an OE. noun *rdés f. ‘rising’ would have become early ME. 
rase, and by shortening rasse. This would account for Cl. 446, 
rasse of a rok ‘rising or peak of a rock,’ here ‘rising or perpendic- 
ular slope’ of a cliff. The boar, running beside the stream, 
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comes to a narrow place with abrupt sides, and takes his stand 
at bay in a hollow of the cliff. 

1573 wyth hym pen irked. The translators have missed the 
force of the passage, Kt. generalizing as often; W-N. misreading 
mye (1575) as ‘approach,’ thus disregarding its difference from 
neje, ‘draw nigh, approach,’ the regular form of that word, in 
the same line; Thomas incorrectly translating mye as ‘injure,’ 
perhaps following M., and neglecting entirely the important 
wyth hym at the beginning. The latter means ‘over against, 
opposite him,’ mye ‘annoy, harrass,’ that is break the bay as in 
1564. M. had also wrongly glossed on-ferum as ‘afar,’ when it 
here means ‘from afar.’ By stoden is probably not the colorless 
‘stood by,’ but the more active ‘stood about, surrounded,’ not 
unlikely ‘engaged.’ 

1580 pat breme wat; brayn-wod bothe. As Knott pointed 
out there is no & after breme, and I suggest that a comma after 
wat3, with bothe in the sense of ‘also’ makes all right. The 
sentence is carried on through the first two lines of the next 
stanza, Til of 1581 not meaning ‘Then’ as Kt. or ‘When’ as 
W-N. Compare for the same feature the close of stanza xiv 
of the first Fit of the poem. All were loath to attack him 
closely ‘until the knight came himself’ etc. The full pause 
belongs after 1582, as another, not indicated by M. or G., 
after 1585. 

1590 upon hepe3. The phrase scarcely means as much as 
‘in a heap,’ but rather ‘together’ as OE. on héape in Wonders of 
Creation 69; see also the examples in Metzner under meaning 4. 
The next lines show that the knight is clearly in full command of 
himself, and at once gives the fatal thrust in exactly the right 
spot. Compare Metzner’s heap 4: “‘mit den Priapositionen on 
und éo entspricht das Substantiv 6fter dem deutschen su Hauf, 
zusammen.” 

1593 slot. M. glossed ‘pit of the stomach’ but notes that 
some give it ‘hollow above the breast bone,’ a meaning which 
best fits both this place and 1330. Here, as the boar presents 
his breast in the forward rush, the knight thrusts through to the 
heart, as in the former passage the huntsman opens the slot to 
reach the upper part of the esophagus. Kt. has followed M’s 
incorrect gloss. 
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1603 Brachetes bayed pat best. Turbervile makes a special 
point (pp. 127, 193) of bringing the houuds up to the dead hart 
or fox, in order “to byte and teare him about the necke,” and 
doubtless something of the same sort is here intended. 

1604 chargeaunt. M. gives ‘dangerous’ with a question, 
and Kt. uses that word. W-N. has ‘swift,’ as if ‘charging.’ 
The meaning is ‘burdensome’ as by Br-Str., ‘laborious, fati- 
guing.’ 

1623 pe lorde ful lowde. The line is one of the cruxes of the 
poem. M. in a note suggested adding Jalede ‘cried,’ but it 
makes the line too long. Thomas proposed omitting &, thus 
giving sense and syntax to the line, or making lowde a verb 
from OE. Aljdan, with insuperable difficulties in the phonology 
it seems to me. Perhaps as simple a change as any is to assume 
the omission of wat; ‘was’ after Jorde, ‘the lorde was full loud in 
his speech.’ Cf 151 where wat; must be supplied before 
grayped, and perhaps 1826. 

1627 largesse. M. implied Jargenesse by his side-note 
‘length and breadth,’ and the translators have followed in one 
way or another. This misses the point, it seems to me. The 
lord first ‘tells them the story of the gift (largesse),’ that is, for 
Gawain, and then more specifically ‘of the length, the wicked- 
ness also, of the defence of the wild boar where he fled in the 
wood.’ As usual in such cases the boar would run a short 
distance and then stand at bay—Ful oft he byde3 pe baye (1450). 
His ‘wickedness,’ or viciousness—the use of the moral word is a 
neat touch—in defence is well illustrated by the lines which 
follow 1450 and 1561. Incidentally, M. glossed were (1628) 
as ‘hostility,’ assuming connection with werre ‘war,’ but Br- 
Str. gives it correctly. The translators have dodged this import- 
ant word. See note on 271. 

1634 & let lodly perat. M. glossed ‘loudly’ with a question, 
but the only other Jodly of the poems is the adv. ‘loathsomely, 
hatefully, discourteously’ as in 1772. This might be retained 
here if the clause could mean ‘he appeared horrified thereat.’ 
I suggest, however, the possibility of /edly ‘princely, in princely 
manner,’ with scribal error of o for e. Compare ledisch (ludisch) 
in Cl. 73, 1375, with the probable meaning of ‘princely.’ 

1639 He pe hapel. M. supplied kent after He and G. retains. 
In spite of Knott some change seems necessary. The simplest 
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would perhaps be to read He(nt) or He(lde) for He, assuming 
more direct connection with the preceding line. 

1648 trestes alofte. M. and G. supply om before érestes, 
doubtless with line 884 in mind. The MS. reading may be 
retained, however, with alofte ‘above,’ a preposition here. 

1666 he. M. and G. suggest 4o, but comparison with stanza 
xi shows that the lord of the castle is intended. In each case 
the lord and Gawain retire together and make their agreement 
for the next day, the lady who is so intimately involved not 
being present. Compare 1030, in which it is specifically stated 
that the lord of the castle 


Ledes hym to his awen chambre, pe chymne besyde. 


On the other hand, the first evening, as indicated by 977, they 
are all together, the agreement not then involving the lady. 
1680 Now prid tyme prowe best. M. made prowe a noun, 
but the noun is pro, as in Cl. 754, Pat. 6, from Scand. prd. 
Thomas proposed prowes, comparing Seven Sages 2062, Men 
sais pe prid time throwes best, but this seems to me to obscure 
the relation of the last clause of the line. The MS. reading may 
be kept by taking prowe as an infinitive dependent on penk. 
The lord of the castle would encourage Gawain, whose growing 
impatience (1660) he may have seen, and whose desire to leave 
(1670) he is trying to overcome. He has just said you have 
twice proved faithful, and adds ‘Now the third time, on the 
morrow, think to throw (succeed) best.’ To make the last 
clause a separate sentence as does W-N., or connect it with the 
following as does Kt. seems to me to destroy its effectiveness. 

1699-1700. The two lines have given trouble, M. even 
proposing to alter a trayteres to a /raveres ‘a traverse, obliquely,’ 
Kt. and W-N. following. Thomas has the right idea, but has 
not followed the sense or syntax as closely as might be in his 
‘a vixen slinks along with subtle wiles.’ Turbervile, pp. 192-3, 
explains why all the hounds are not uncoupled at once, and 
elucidates these lines. He says, 

It is not good to cast off too many hounds at once, because woods and 
coverts are full of sundry chases, and so you should have your kennell undertake 
sundry beastes and lose your pastime. 

Even though only a few hounds have been uncoupled there are 
difficulties in finding Reynard. These are briefly suggested in 
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these lines: ‘Some fell in with the scent where the fox had 
rested (and perhaps the implication is remained there), trailed 
often a traitoress (that is a vixen or some other game) by trick 
of her wiles.’ Then, however, a kennet, or small hound, comes 
upon the right scent and ‘cries therof.’ Bade (1699) seems to be 
the only example of the past tense in a rather than 0, and may 
be a case of confusion between a-o as in coste3 for caste; of 1696. 

1704 & he fyske3 hem before. M. glossed fyske3 ‘runs’ and 
the translators have followed, notwithstanding its colorlessness 
and Br-Str.’s better gloss. The Norwegian dialectal fjaska 
‘hoax’ from ‘wander about’ would admirably fit, if we take & 
as ‘if’: ‘if he ran here and there before them to deceive them, 
they soon found him.’ 

1706 wrezande hym ful weterly. M. gave the right deriva- 
tion for the first, OE. wrégan, but the inexact meaning here ‘re- 
viling’ which Kt. has modified to ‘scolded’ and W-N. to the 
colorless baying.’ Thomas proposed ‘betraying,’ but I think 
it is rather ‘accuse, denounce,’ that is for his treachery in de- 
ceiving them, as in 1704, and making clear the discovery. 
‘Denounced him clearly with an angry cry’ would express the 
idea, and give force to the personalizing of the situation. M. 
had also wrongly glossed weterly as ‘fiercely,’ and W-N. has 
followed although it is certainly connected with OE. witer 
‘wise, knowing, evident.’ 

1710 strothe rande. M. glossed strothe ‘rugged, wild,’ and 
Kt. has ‘rugged path’ for the two words, W-N. ‘rugged rand,’ 
explaining the latter as ‘unploughed strip by woodside.’ E. 
Ekwall (Angl. Beibl. xxix, 200) has conclusively shown that 
strothe is Scand. stord f. ‘wood,’ and exists in numerous English 
place names of the northern counties. Doubtless the two 
words are here a compound meaning ‘edge or margin of wood, 
woodside.’ Rand occurs in many OE. compounds. Although 
Ekwall does not mention strobe men of Pl. 115, we may assume a 
similar compound strobe-men ‘woodmen’ as sufficiently clearing 
that sometime crux. 

1711 Went haf wylt of pe wode. M. proposed went ‘thought,’ 
as if for wende, and wylt as if for willed ‘wandered, escaped.’ 
G. read haf-wylt, perhaps accounting for W-N’s curious ‘half 
escaped from the wood he turns with wiles from the hounds.’ 
M. seems to me right, with haf as infinitive, a not uncommon 
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form in the poems: ‘weened to have wandered (escaped) from 
the wood,’ explained in the following ‘with wiles (escaped) 
from the hounds. It is another diversion in the fox’s many at- 
temps to get away. 

1713 per pre pro . . . al graye. M. is clear enough in his 
side-note that the fox is here “attacked by the dogs,” and Kt. 
follows, except that he wrongly attributes al graye to the fox. 
W-N. has the amusing ‘three stout hunters in gray threatened 
him at once.” The pre pro al graye are greyhounds as in Turber- 
vile’s directions for hunting the fox (pp. 192-3), although the 
latter also says (p. 189), “He is taken with Houndes, Grey- 
houndes, Terryers, Nettes and ginnes.” 

1722 clatered on hepes. The NED. places under clatter 
with the less common meaning of ‘clatter down, fall in heaps,’ 
and the translators agree. I suggest that it would be better to 
take on hepes as ‘together,’ since ‘clatter together’ would better 
express the idea of a great noise. This would agree with the 
poet’s use of on hepes in 1590, and of clatered in Cl. 972. In Cl. 
912 clater upon hepes does seem to have the meaning ‘shatter, 
fall down.’ 

1727 out rayked. Probably an unrecorded compound 
out-rayked ‘wandered out, swerved out,’ of course intentionally 
as implied by so reniarde wat; wyle. In the same way reled in 
ajayn is rather ‘dodged in’ I think, than ‘slunk in (Thomas), 
‘reeled in’ (W-N.). In both cases the action is intentional on 
the part of the fox. 

1729 bi lag mon. In favor of Gollancz’s emendation to 
bilaggid men it may be pointed out that the past participle 
without final d almost certainly occurs in the rime of Pl. 1177, 
while e-o are also occasionally confused in the MS. 

1734 payre. M. glossed ‘injure, impair’ for this place, but 
the verb is intransitive as in 650, 1456, and Cl. 1124, the infini- 
tive dependent upon /eé of the preceding line. The lady ‘let 
not the purpose that was fixed in her heart be impaired, or fail.’ 

1736 mery mantyle. M. did not gloss or record mery, but 
Kt. translates ‘merry,’ W-N. ‘gay.’ Comparing the whole 
expression with that in 153, 878, I suggest that mery is mere 
‘bright, excellent’ with final y for e, as frequently in the poems. 
The lady’s mantle is again described as a clere mantyle in 1831, 
where clere is ‘bright,’ confirming the point above. The word 
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merry is regularly myry in the poems, except in Gaw. 1885, 
1953, and perhaps in Cl. 1760, where mery may be for mere 
‘bright’ distinguished,’ as here. 

1738 hwes goud on hir hede. M. did not gloss or record 
goud but the translators have assumed gold, Kt. having ‘no 
hues of gold her head adorning,’ W-N. ‘no ornaments of gold.’ 
I suggest ‘no good colors on her head (that is no head covering) 
except the jewels skilfully (hager stones ‘skilful jewels’) set 
about her head-dress (perhaps net of gold).’ For alliteration 
ha3er adj. is used for the adverbial idea. 

1750 dre; droupyng of drem draveled. M. glossed dre3 as 
‘fierce, bold,’ but it is rather ‘continued,’ so ‘long’ and perhaps 
here ‘wearisome’: ‘In long slumber of a dream (or dreamy 
slumber).’ Draveled was glossed by M. ‘slumbered fitfully’ 
with comparison of OE. dréfan ‘disturb, trouble.’ I suggest a 
ME. *drawlen (drawelen) ‘drag out, linger, be slow, correspond- 
ing to Icl. dralia from dragla, and based on OE. dragan ‘draw.’ 
The ME. drawlin is then the original of MnE. drawl. The 
latter word early meant ‘drag out, be slow,’ not alone of speech 
as now, and admirably fits this place. Cf. E. Fris. drauwelen 
(draulen). The NED. examples are of the 16th ct. 

1755 Bot quen pat comly. The clause lacks a verb, and I 
propose Bot guen com pat comly, assuming that com . . . comly 
has confused the scribe: ‘But when came that comely [one] 
he recovered his wits.’ Kt. makes comly apply to Gawain, and 
W-N. assumes it is an adverb ‘fairly,’ both omitting he. 

1769 mare. Gollancz reads Mare ‘Mary’ as I think rightly, 
another case of final e for y, OE. ie. Knott’s suggestion that 
mare may be mare he seems less effective. In support of Gol- 
lancz’s suggestion note hir kny3t and the prayer of Gawain in 
1776 ff. For stod=stode (see my article in Mod. Phil. xix, 139) 
Stode and mynne are subjunctives: ‘Great peril would have stood 
between them, if Mary should not be mindful of her knight.’ 
Miss Day (Mod. Lang. Rev. xiv, 414) thought mynne should be 
mynned, to agree in tense with stod(e), comparing out-fleme of 
Pl. 1177. It seems to me better, however, to assume mynne is 
present subjunctive, with such abrupt change of tense as is 
common in the poem. 

1770 prynce. In his side-note M. had read ‘prince’ and Kt. 
follows. W-N. translates ‘princess,’ as I think rightly, a final 
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s having been carelessly omitted by the scribe as in some other 
examples. 

1780 lyf. In his notes M. suggested lef ‘loved (one)’; 
no change is necessary; lyf ‘life’ is equivalent to ‘living one.’ 

1796 swe3e doun. M. placed with swe; ‘follows’ of 1562, 
and Br-Str. under swogen ‘sound,’ as if an old strong past tense, 
but that is certainly impossible. Miss Day (Mod. Lang. Rev. 
xiv, 403) rightly suggested a past tense of swei3en ‘sway, bend,’ 
with final d absorbed by the following d or at least omitted as in 
some other past tenses; compare j3edoun=jede doun of 1595. 
‘She bent down,’ better than ‘stooped’ of M. and the translators, 
since she seems to be sitting on the bed as in 1193, with which 
compare 1780 and 1797. In Pat. the past tense is both sweyed 
(151) and swe3ed (236), with which compare sweyed (Gaw. 1429) 
and this form. Swey of Pat. 429 M. had rightly placed under 
sweizen, though Br-Str. assumes as another strong past of 
swégen. Schwahn recognized no such past in these poens. 

1805 Bot to dele yow. M. and G. connect with preceding 
line, but Kt. and W-N. rightly with the following it seems to me, 
although not so correctly making it a separate sentence. They 
have also misunderstood the following clause, translating ‘that 
would avail but little,’ ‘that would profit but little,’ as if the 
verb were subjunctive. I would make it an indicative clause 
modifying drurye: ‘but to deal to you (give you some token) 
for love that has availed nothing, it is not to your honor’ etc. 
He is mildly reminding her that she has not succeeded in her 
endeavor. 

1825 swere. G. alters to swere[s], as if a final s had been 
absorbed by the following s, but it may be the past swere like 
swer in Cl. 667, very likely both with e by scribal confusion 
with o. For swyftel I suggest swyfte by from 0-1 confusion; 
see 2051. 

1826 sore. Some slight alteration is necessary. Sore might 
possibly be from OE. sdrgian ‘grieve’ modified by analogy. 
It seems more likely that it is the adjective sore as in 1987, the 
second & of the line to be omitted, or perhaps better a wat; to 
be supplied before sore. 

1830 leke. M. glossed ‘fastened, encircled,’ but wrongly 
referred it to OSwed. lycka. It is OE. lacan-léac ‘close, fasten,’ 
as in Pl. 210. Leke umbe ‘closed about’ gives the idea of encircled. 
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1823 No3t bot arounde brayden, beten with fyngre3. The 
translators have missed the point I think, Kt. having ‘all 
embroidered with finger work,’ W-N. ‘broidered all around, 
decked with fringes,’ reading fyngre3 as if frynge3. Fyngres 
‘fingers’ occurs at 841, and twice in Cl. (1533, 1553) beside 
fyngeres the same number of times, and need not be changed. 
Neither translator takes account of mo3t bot ‘naught except.’ 
The poet is emphasizing the simplicity of the gift, as the lady 
does in her pa; hit unworpi were of 1835 and hit is symple in 
hitself of 1847. I would render ‘naught embroidered except 
around (the edges), ornamented with fingers (or finger work).’ 
It is golde hemmed only at 2395. The peculiar use of beten 
‘embroidered, ornamented’ I have explained at length in an 
article to appear later. 

1847. The question seems to me to end with hitself, after 
which she adds & so hit well seeme} etc. 

1859 puldged with hir prepe. The first from OE. dyldigian, 
as Skeat (Phil. Soc. Trans. 1891-4, p. 371), not dolgian as M.., 
an interesting example of OE. d+y becoming ME. dg(j). It 
means then ‘become patient,’ not ‘endure.’ Prepe, too, is 
‘rebuke’ as in 2397, not the milder ‘chiding’: ‘then he became 
patient with her rebuke and suffered her to speak.’ 

1863 for. M. proposed fro and G. puts it into the text, 
Knott agreeing and the translators. But for ‘on account of, 
because of,’ a common meaning, makes the text right. 

1868 on prynne sype. M. glossed ‘three,’ disregarding the 
syntax with om ‘an (a)’ as in Pl. 9, 530, 869, Cl. 1358. On 
prynne sype is ‘a third time,’ the three kisses which Gawain 
returns to his host in 1936 are those of 1785, 1796, and this place. 
prynne is ‘three’ with plural nouns, as in Cl. 606, 1727, but 
‘threefold, third’ here. 

1875 ful holdely. M. glossed ‘faithfully, carefully,’ and W-N. 
translates ‘full cleverly.’ It is more exactly ‘full loyally,’ 
referring to his promise of 864. M’s side-note ‘conceals the 
love-lace about his person’ is not justified by the text, since it 
is only the next day that he dons it with no concealment, the 
Green Knight not then being present; see 2032. 

1895 forfaren. M. glossed ‘destroyed,’ and Kt. ‘killed.’ 
W-N’s ‘overtaken’ is better, but ‘outstripped’ still nearer the 
idea of the rare, forefaren (forfaren). The Green Knight has 
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not only overtaken but come up ahead of the fox. Both Kt. 
and W-N. have broken the sentence relation by a new and less 
fortunate punctuation. 

1902 arered. M. glossed ‘retreated’ without explanation, 
and it can hardly be from OE. aréran ‘raise, rear up,’ or from 
OF. ariere ‘backward.’ It seems to me also that the idea should 
be ‘escaped,’ as indicated by the next line, and I therefore pro- 
pose ared with dittograph of re, from OE. *dhreddan ‘escape.’ 
Ared would then be for areded with final d for -ded as in blende 
for blended in 1361, rebounde for rebounded in Cl. 422. 

1915 mute. M. glossed ‘meet, meeting of hunters,’ as dis- 
tinct from mute ‘pack of hounds’ in 1451, 1720, and is followed 
by Kt. W-N. uses mute itself, explaining in a footnote ‘the 
note that recalls all the dogs,” while CtDict. says ‘cry of hounds’ 
for this place only. The word is the same in all places in the 
poem, here myriest mute being simply ‘merriest pack,’ the idea of 
the cry being made clear by men herde and the following line. 
Strutt, using an early Book of Venerye, tells us mute is the correct 
term for a pack of hounds, as kennel (kenel) 1140 is for ratches— 
Sports and Pastimes, p. 19. 

1941 As is pertly payed. Thomas translated ‘provided the 
bargain is promptly paid,’ criticizing Kt’s ‘quickly is given the 
bargain I drove.’ W-N. has ‘so long as the debts that I owed 
are properly paid.’ Pertly is I think ‘openly,’ as in 544. In the 
previous speech the host has implied that Gawain had obtained 
something more than he has returned ‘in achievement of this 
purchase if ye had good bargains.’ This implication Gawain 
turns aside by his ‘Yea, of the bargain no matter (charg), since 
(as) the bargains that I owed-for have been openly paid.’ He 
wishes to make clear that nothing has been concealed. Perhaps 
chepe3 (1941) should be chepe on account of the verb and of 
chepe in 1940. 

1946 pro. The comma should be after this word as the second 
alliterative word of the line. Pro is adverbial, as in 1021, and 
perhaps in both places with the verbs of strong motion has 
something of the meaning ‘precipitately.’ 

1956 Bot if. Kt. has missed entirely in his ‘that they were 
in danger of losing their heads or of becoming drunken,’ while 
W-N. has also wrongly interpreted douthe in ‘as if the court 
were mad or else drunk.’ The line qualifies so glad: ‘Gawain 
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and the goodman they were both so glad—unless the noble 
men [that is Gawain and his host] had become dotards or else 
were drunk.’ The poet is capable of a little humor now and then. 

1958 sezen. M. glossed ‘arrived’ without explanation, but it 
is for siz3en as Schwahn takes it, from OE. sigan ‘sink, fall’ 
with the derived meanings ‘come, arrive’ in Middle English. 
Schwahn wrongly, however, connects with seye ‘pass’ of 1879, 
seyed pp. of Cl. 353, a weak derivative verb, OE. ségan ‘cause 
to fall,’ with intransitive meaning, perhaps by confusion with 
the strong verb. 

1964 I 3ef yow me for on of youre3. Kt., without much 
regard to forms, and omitting 1965 entirely, while generalizing 
part of 1966, translates: ‘I pray thee to grant me one of your 
men if thou wilt, to show me as thou didst promise the way to 
the Green Chapel.’ W-N. takes 3ef as ‘give’ and renders: ‘I can 
only give you myself to be one of your men, if that pleases 
you’ etc. This makes little sense, it seems to me, and 3ef ‘give’ 
is impossible, since that verb always appears in these poems 
with g, never 3, and 3 is here necessary for the alliteration. I 
believe Kt. has the right idea, and that we have here a simple 
request for a guide with no suggestion of repayment for so 
slight a favor as direction for a distance of less than two miles 
(1078). To make the text agree I propose 3¢3 (3e3e¢) ‘ask, beg,’ 
as in 67,1215. The/f may represent of, the whole 3e3e of, which 
the scribe has abbreviated by supposing jeje a dittograph: 
‘For I beg you for myself one of yours, if it please you’ etc. 

1968 dele. Kt’s ‘endure’ and W-N’s ‘take’ are not easily 
derived from OE. délan ‘deal,’ but the parallel Scand. deila 
meant ‘discern’ and that would well fit this place, may possibly 
have belonged to the OE. word. 

1970 rede. M. glossed ‘maintain’ with a question, but it is 
rather the archaic noun reed (rede) ‘counsel’ as Kt., or possibly 
OAng. réde, WS. réde ‘ready,’ with which compare redly (373) 
beside redily (392). 

1972 drechch. Only the verb appears in OE. dreccean 
‘harass, delay,’ and the dialectal dretch ‘go heavily, daudle, 
delay,’ pointed out by Mrs. Wright, but an OE. noun *drece 
(drecce) ‘hindrance, delay’ must be assumed. 

1975 pe lorde Gawayn con pank. Thomas notes that Kt. 
had taken pe lorde as the subject, instead of Gawayn, and I may 
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add that W-N. has done the same, besides misunderstanding 
the following line. Gawain had already thanked his host for 
his hospitality in 1962-3, and he now thanks him specifically 
for the new promise to furnish him a guide—‘such honor he 
[the lord] would contrive for him.’ Weve in the OE. sense of 
‘contrive, plan’ as well as ‘weave’ fits both this place and 2359, 
for both of which M. assumes ‘give.’ This led Kt. to translate 
the line ‘such worship he would him give,’ with such ambiguity 
in the pronouns as to leave doubt of its relation to the line 
preceding. 

1999 dryve; to. Napier proposed to-dryve; drives away,’ 
forgetting perhaps that OE. drifan had the intransitive meaning 
‘drive on, rush with violence,’ the first of which would admirably 
suit this place. Compare also Pl. 30, and 1094. We must 
assume, I take it, that the poet goes back to describe the close 
of the previous day and the coming of the storm, of which the 
gaiety in the castle had made all oblivious. 

This fine description has been variously treated by the 
translators, Kt. rendering nore by ‘the north in the weather’ 
and wylde by ‘wilds’ instead of ‘wild creatures.’ W-N. has 
needlessly broken up lines 2001-3, it seems to me, and places 
of be norpe with pe snawe of the next line, making ‘the snow from 
the north.’ I think we may better keep the lines 2001-3 to- 
gether as specific instances of the wylde wedere3; of 2000. Norpe, 
too, I think must be ‘north wind,’ since the colde has been men- 
tioned in 2001, and it would be the north wind which would 
make the cold more bitter. I would render: ‘Clouds drove the 
keen cold (kenly pe colde) to the earth, with near enough of the 
north wind to vex the naked—the snow bit full sharply that 
nipped the wild creatures.’ 

2026 His cote etc. The punctuation of M. and G. is mis- 
leading. The cote is the cote armure of 586, a sleeveless surcoat 
of light cloth worn over the ring-mail armor, having upon it the 
cognisance (cf. im schelde & cote of 637) of clere werke; (pl. for 
emphasis) ennurned upon velvet, precious stones fastened about 
and adorning it (the cognisance). Besides, the coat has em- 
broidered seams, and is fairly furred within with fair fur linings 
(pelures). 

2032 balzje haunche3. M. glossed ‘round or smooth’ and 
Kt. has adopted the latter. Br-Str. has ‘flat-topped’ on the 
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strength of balwe ‘planus’ in Prompt. Parv., while W-N. renders 
‘broad.’ The word clearly implies an adj. parallel to the OE. 
sb. belg ‘bag, bellows, pod,’ and meaning ‘bulging.’ The sword 
belt was placed below the waist and hung down over the broadest 
part of the hips. The literal ‘bulging haunches’ is sufficiently 
and more elegantly expressed today by ‘broad thighs or hips.’ 
Like this word OE. belg regularly appears in the poem with a, 
by lowering of pitch under the influence of / and perhaps the 
preceding b. Bi at the beginning of the line is ‘by that, by the 
time that,’ or here ‘after.’ 

2035 pat gay wel bisemed. Kt. takes bisemed as ‘folded,’ 
and makes gay an attributive modifier of gordel. W-N. takes 
pe gay as referring to Gawain—who, I judge, was anything but 
gay as he prepares for this venture—rendering ‘which became 
him well.’ The punctuation of the modern editions has again 
misled. Gay is a predicate adj., ‘that seemed very gay upon the 
royal red cloth that was rich to behold.’ 

2053 ioy mot pay have. Gollancz alters pay to he and Knott 
approves. I believe the MS. reading should be kept. Gawain 
is here interested especially in the retainers who are seeing him 
off, and ‘joy may they have’ to so goodly a company is a natural 
wish. That he should recognize their relationship to master 
and mistress, and praise them also in 2055-7, does not seriously 
interfere with the unity of the speech primarily in relation to the 
retainers. He first wishes them joy, he includes them in his 
pious desire that God may reward all in the castle (and also 
you all), and his final thought is of repayment to them spe- 
cifically if he should be able. I suggest that some such words as 
hem maynteines are to be understood with Jady (2054), as ‘the 
dear lady alive looks after them,’ to which Gawain adds the 
parenthetical ‘may love betide her.” On lyve is a mere tag for 
alliterative purposes, as upon londe of 2058, upon lyve of 2095, 
and as it is a tag for rime in Chaucer’s Leg. of Good Wom. 1792. 
The past subjunctives of 2058-9 express Gawain’s serious doubt 
of the outcome of his journey, and should be rendered into 
modern English with present optatives ‘and if I may’ etc. 

2071 brede3. M. glossed ‘bounds, limits’ and assumed OE. 
brerd as the original. He rightly glossed the same word in Pat. 
184 as ‘board,’ referring it properly to OE. bred, still retained 
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in the same form and sense in Scotch. Here the OE. neuter 
shows lengthening in the oblique cases. 

2082 byled. M. glossed ‘boiled’ and the translators have 
followed. The form, however, can not be from OF. boillir 
‘boil,’ and I propose OE. bylgean ‘bellow,’ here ‘roar,’ Scotch 
having both dilly and bellow from that verb. As Skeat points 
out, confusion between OE. bellan ‘bellow, roar,’ and belgan 
‘be angry’ may account for the form of bellow. Besides, 
boyled ‘boiled’ occurs at 2174. 

2084 Welawylle. M. glossed ‘very lonesome, desert,’ and 
Kt. has ‘lonesome,’ W-N. ‘dreary.’ We should read Wela 
wylle (see note on 518), the second word being Scand. willr 
‘wild,’ as in the compound wyl-dremes of Pat. 473. Wela is 
‘lo, alas.’ 

2103. M. and G. separate the line from the two following 
as does W-N. Kt. unites correctly, but renders somewhat 
inaccurately ‘and such chance he achieves that’ etc. Better 
‘he achieves the destiny, or carries out the purpose (cheve3 pat 
chaunce) that there passes’ etc. 

2111 may pe kny3t rede. M. inserted J before may, mis- 
understanding the clause, and perhaps on this account Kt., W-N. 
omit entirely. It adds a necessary element to the description, 
‘if the knight (of the Green Chapel) chooses.’ He implies with 
some delicacy, you (Gawain) may escape, but it would be only 
because the knight does not choose to kill you. G. retained the 
MS. reading. 

2123 & ope; in-noghe. Has not & been added by scribal 
error, perhaps owing to the &’s preceding? Ope3 in-noghe should 
be the direct object of J schal swere of 2122. 

2140 Now etc. Now is used in the sense of ‘now that, since’ 
as in Cl. 75 and occasionally in all periods: ‘Now that thou 
speakest so much— that thou wilt take thine own trouble to 
thyself, and it pleases thee to lose thy life—I care not to hinder 
thee.’ W-N. separates the now-clause from its conclusion, mak- 
ing & of 2142 ‘if,’ but I think not wisely. M. makes lette a 
noun, but only the verb occurs in the poems. 

2167 pe skwe3. F. M. suggested ‘groves, coverts,’ M. 
‘clouds, shadows,’ translating ‘the shadows of the hills appeared 
wild (desolate) to him.’ Br-Sir. also gives ‘shadow,’ assuming 
OE. scia (sciiwa), and skwe, skwes (Cl. 483, 1759) must be 
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‘cloud, clouds.’ On the other hand, as Mrs. Wright has pointed 
out, there is an English dialectal skew ‘precipitous bank’ and I 
may add a Scotch skew ‘oblique part of a gable,’ probably the 
word in this place. Scowtes is Scand. skiti ‘profecting rock’ 
as by Bjérkman )Scand. Loan-Words p. 134), though he wrongly 
follows Br-Sir. in giving the meaning as ‘cave formed by pro- 
jecting rocks.’ Skayved would seem to be a verb, perhaps an 
unrecorded Scand. *skeifa, parallel to skeifr ‘askew, oblique,’ 
Scotch skeif ‘shrivelled dwarf.’ Mrs. Wright compares dialectal 
skeaf ‘steep bank,’ doubtless from an OE. *scéf parallel to the 
Scand. words cited. The line would then seem to mean some- 
thing like ‘the steep sides of the projecting rocks were precipi- 
tously overhanging, or were threatening, he thought.’ It is 
difficult to believe Gawain was stopped by shadows. 

2173 for3. M. placed with forth (forthe) and glossed ‘passage, 
ford, stream,’ the translators following. If not a scribal error, 
it may be OE. furh in sense of ‘channel,’ ‘furrow’ being restricted 
to a channel made by the plow. The cognate Icl. for means 
‘drain, sewer.’ There seems in the situation no occasion for a 
‘ford.’ 

2177 riche. G. suggests “read riche bridle,’”’ and W-N. has 
followed, but surely M’s side-note, making it refer to the horse, 
is better. 

2181 glodes. M. glossed ‘clod, clump, hillock, tuft’ with 
question marks. I suggest here, in 2266 and Pl. 79, glades 
(glade) with a-o confusion by the scribe. The meaning ‘bright, 
open space’ would seem to fit better than ‘path’ from OE. 
geldd, as perhaps also in Wars of Alex. 1334. 

2189 Wowayn. A good example of o for a by scribal con- 
fusion here and in 2479, all other forms having a. 

2207 bi rote. M. glossed the phrase ‘cheerfully, confidently,’ 
connecting rote with OE. rédt ‘cheerful.’ The rime, however, 
requires an open o, and I propose OF. roe ‘routine, repetition.’ 
Bi rote modifies ryched ‘is prepared by repetition, methodically.’ 

2251 grwe. M. glossed ‘will,’ assuming OF. gre, but without 
showing how the two could be connected. The word is the 
Scand. gru ‘horror, dread, fear,’ as in our gruesome. Kt. follows 
M., and W-N. has the weak ‘not a whit’ for mo grwe. 

2263 as dre3. M. glossed the adj. ‘fierce, bold,’ but it is 
rather ‘enduring, lasting, continuing to the end,’ and the adv. 
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here ‘enduringly, continuously.’ Thomas has ‘as steadily,’ 
W-N. ‘asearnestly.’ From Gawain’s point of view it is ‘threaten- 
ingly,’ thus misleading Morris. So Morris glossed munt (2260) 
‘feigned’ when it is ‘aimed, purposed,’ and the translators have 
used the former idea either with munt or atled. From what 
comes much later we know that the Green Knight was feigning, 
but it is not so stated in the text and did not appear so to 
Gawain. 

2274 myntest. Mrs. Wright notes that the word dialectally 
in England has the meaning ‘make a feigned attempt at,’ but 
surely Gawain did not feint when he struck and severed the 
Green Knight’s head. The verb here means ‘purpose, intend, 
aim’ as in Cl. 1628. 

2275 kest no cavelacion. M. glossed ‘strife’ here, and ‘dis- 
pute’ for 683. Kt. has ‘did no cavil at all,’ which is better in 
our modern idiom of ‘made no caviling.’ W-N’s ‘tried no tricks’ 
is too strong. The Green Knight is twitting Gawain of trifling, 
as by using fyked (2274), OSwed. fikja, ‘fidget, trifle,’ a more 
opprobrious word than ‘shrank’ of Morris and Kt. Even W-N’s. 
‘winced’ is a little too strong for the Green Knight’s biting taunt. 

2294 rapeled. In Cl. 59, 890 occurs a ropeled and in Parl. of 
Thre Ages (261) rotheled. M. suggested OE. hradian ‘be quick’ 
for the former, but the meaning does not well fit. Menner 
(Glossary to Purity) proposed ON. hrdpa ‘strip, disable,’ but 
neither meaning or form would fit all examples. There is 
possibility of a verb based on Scand. rada ‘set in order’ which 
would satisfy Cl. 59, Parl. of Thre Ages 261, where set in order 
words would mean ‘speak.’ As ‘set, fix’ it would explain Gaw. 
2294, and as ‘set himself’ Cl. 890. M. glossed ‘fixed, rooted’ 
for this place without further explanation. The a-o variation 
may be dialectal or scribal. 

2297 pe hy3e hode. Kt. had rendered ‘hold high thy hood,’ 
and Thomas mistakenly ‘be worthy of the high rank.’ W-N. 
has ‘fine hood,’ which rightly implies the compound hy3e hode, 
better rendered by ‘high hood.’ It is the capados of 572, and 
since given by Arthur a kynge3 capados pat closes his swyre (186), 
necessitating the command of the Green Knight. 

2305 on lyte. M. does not gloss, and Kt. omits, while W-N. 
translates as ‘a bit’ as if /y/e ‘little.’ This seems insignificant 
after Jenger and I propose Scand. /jti ‘fault, flaw, vice,’ ME. 
lite, here ‘at fault, faultily, improperly.’ 
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2312 snyrt. M. and Br-Str. do not gloss or recognize, but 
it is Scand. snerta ‘touch,’ a more delicate word than the ‘cut’ 
of the translators, and showing the less serious purpose of the 
Green Knight. 

2316 sprit forth spenne fote. The first may be Scand. 
spretta ‘spurt out (of water), start, spring,’ or if OE. spryttan, 
from which Skeat derives spurt (spirt), then with a meaning 
not recorded in the older language. The NED. gives a spen- 
foot based on this single example, and with the suggested meaning 
‘with feet close together’ from spen ‘clasp, fasten.’ The context 
seems to me to require something like ‘quickly,’ and I suggest a 
compound of Scand. spenna ‘spend’—or possibly OE. spendan— 
like spend-thrift on the one side and hot-foot on the other. 

2326 & foo. M. connected with OE. fah ‘hostile, foe,’ but 
did not note its adverbial character here, ‘hostilely, fiercely, 
modifying 3e/de of the preceding line. Kt. has ‘my foe,’ for the 
rime perhaps; W-N. omits. 

2337 rykande rurde. M. and G. alter to r[alykande, M. 
glossing ‘loud, strong, literally rushing’ from rayke. Unfor- 
tunately rayke, Scand. reika, does not mean ‘rush’ but ‘wander, 
stagger’ or ideas closely connected. Mrs. Wright notes dialectal 
rick ‘rattle, jingle, chatter,’ sometimes ‘grumble, scold,’ but with 
no derivation, and it seems to me hardly the right idea. I propose 
Scand. rikja ‘reign, rule,’ here ‘commanding,’ ME. rikien 
(riken). 

2344. M., G. add & after waret, but needlessly, since the 
second half of the line ‘to thee have wrought grief’ explains the 
first half line. 

2346 sore with ry3t. Sore makes no sense here and I propose 
fore ‘for’ as in Pl. 734: ‘I scratched thee with no scratch, for’ etc. 
For confusion of f—s note fo ‘so’ Cl. 1233, 1452, Gaw. 282, 384, 
718, 1304; unfavere ‘unsavory’ Cl. 822; fyn=syn ‘since’ Pat. 35; 
sor=for in Pl. 700; luslych=luflych in Gaw. 1583; clesly= 
chefly in Gaw. 850. The translators felt the inadequacy of 
‘sore,’ and Kt. has ‘though with right I proffered it to thee,’ and 
W-N. has disguised it under ‘which was but justice, considering 
the covenant’ etc. 

2346 rove pe wyth no rof. For rove, Scand. rifa, the most 
effective word here is ‘scratch,’ one of its regular meanings. 
Rof suggests an OE. *réf ‘scratch, tear, rend.’ The milder word 
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better conveys the meaning of the Green Knight than Kt’s 
‘cut thee not at all,’ W-N’s ‘gave thee no blow.’ 

2350 for pe morne. W-N. has ‘this morning,’ Kt. correctly 
‘for the morning when thou didst kiss’ etc. The latter, however, 
has greatly erred in translating 2252 as ‘and for the two kisses,’ 
W-N. here correctly ‘for these two occasions’ etc. 

2254 Trwe mon trwe restore. The translators have appar- 
ently misunderstood the subjunctive of condition in restore, 
both rendering as an indicative of fact. It means ‘if a true man 
truly restore, then need a man fear no harm.’ 

2370 gryed. Doubtless from a Scand. verb based on gru 
‘horror,’ used in 2251 and explained in a note on that line. M. 
rightly compared OHG. grien ‘feel horror,’ and Mrs. Wright 
the English dialectal gry ‘shiver, shudder in fear,’ here of course 
‘in shame.’ 

2379-80. The translators have taken for as a preposition, 
and cowardyse as subject of ¢a3t, but I think for is the conjunction. 
The subject of ta3t is care of by knokke, and cowardyse is the 
object, the whole explained in the next line. 

2387 Lete; me overtake your wylle. Kt. is certainly in error 
in his ‘let me but thwart thy will,’ and W-N’s generalizing ‘let 
me but please you now’ misses the idea. Gawain has confessed 
his fault and asks for another trial—and efte I schal be ware. 
He here says ‘let your good will (that is rather than your evil 
nature) overtake or possess me, and next time I shall be wary.’ 
Overtake represents OE. oferniman ‘take possession of’ or 
perhaps here the more modern ‘come up with,’ as in Icl. yfer- 
taka. 

2396 For hit is grene as my goune. Kt. connects with the 
preceding line, rendering for ‘and.’ W-N. misses a little in 
‘since it is green, as is my gown,’ instead of ‘since it is green as 
my gown.’ That is, worn on Gawain’s royal red cote-armure 
(2036), it would constantly remind him of the Green Knight as 
well as his adventure. So Gawain accepts it as shown by line 
2433. 

2409 I haf sojorned sadly. Kt’s ‘sadly’ was criticized by 
Thomas who puts it too strongly in “I have been entertained 
only too well.’ Sadly is properly ‘satisfactorily,’ perhaps here 
‘pleasantly’ as in Pat. 442. 

2411 & comaunde; me. Clearly a scribal error for comende3 
me; see commende Cl. 1. 
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2422-26. From our point of view the passage is confused in 
its syntax, or at least in order of words. Of individual words, 
forn is Scand. forn ‘of old, in old times, here used adverbially. 
Muse has come a long distance from its original, OF. muse 
‘mouth, muzzle,’ muser ‘hold mouth in air and sniff about’ as 
of a dog in hunting, then ‘muse, dream’ and dialectally ‘go in 
listless manner’ as Mrs. Wright pointed out. C. Brett (Mod. 
Lang. Rev. xiv, 8) thought ‘gaze fixedly or lovingly on,’ from 
some other examples, but here probably no more than ‘dream 
about, live carelessly, as distinct from the great heroes men- 
tioned. Pyse ober, I take it, erroneously includes pe freest, 
as Milton in his well-known “and fairest of her daughters Eve.” 
A different order of words makes all clear I think: ‘for these 
who followed all good fortune excellently (that is that lived 
well) were of old the noblest of those (pyse oper) who mused 
away under heaven, and they were all bewiled by women with 
whom they associated.’ ‘Were nobler than all those’ would be 
the modern way of expressing the idea. 

2431 saynt. M. glossed ‘rich stuff, Fr. samit,’ and Br-Str. 
places it under the latter word with a question. The translators 
have ‘samite.’ The use of sy/k immediately after seems to 
indicate that samit ‘rich silk stuff’ could not be intended. It 
should be noted that sayn=saynt ‘sword-belt’ occurs in 589, and 
that Gawain might well say here—the poet requiring three 
s-words for the line—he does not care for the girdle or sash in its 
ornamental character. I would keep the MS. reading, using 
‘sash’ or ‘scarf’ in rendering the word sayn. 

2447 & koyntyse of clergye. M. suggested im for & and G. 
retains the suggestion, but I think with a misunderstanding of 
the syntax, as by the translators also. Koyntyse is governed by 
pur; of the preceding line as truly as my3¢. I would also make 
pe maystres of Merlyn explain craftes as an appositive, and 
begin the new sentence with mony. Bernlak, I take it, is ex- 
plaining his own title de Hautdesert when he refers to the my3t 
and koyntyse, in which he is wel lerned. To assume that wel 
lerned directly applies to Morgne la Faye requires a modifica- 
tion of the text, as that proposed by M., or the addition of haéz 
before wel lerned changes unnecessary with the interpretation I 
havegiven. Of course Bernlak’s skill has also come from Morgne 
la Faye, and he goes on to explain that in the following lines. 
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Kt. has taken the passage in this sense, though not otherwise 
following the syntax as closely as might be done, and especially 
missing maystres of Merlyn in ‘she was the mistress of Merlin.’ 
W-N., in following the general idea of M., has paraphrased 
2447-8 with extreme freedom in ‘she has acquired deep learning, 
hard-won skill.’ 

2448 mony ho taken. Some change in the line is necessary 
and M’s suggestion of adding Aat3 seems to meet the case, 
although I should place it before rather than after ho. Mony 
refers to the persons overcome by Morgne la Faye as Kt., not 
the maystres as W-N. 

2452 goddes. Should be goddesse, as shown by rime and 
stress. 

2460 Gaynour. Should be Gwaynour, as shown by 74 and 
109, the Gwenore of those examples representing monophthong- 
ing of the ai(ay) diphthong. 

2461 gopnyng . . . gomen. M’s emendation of the first to 
glopnyng ‘fright, amazement’ seems necessary. Gomen W-N. 
translates ‘man,’ as if gome, but quite needlessly assuming 
textual error. Gomen ‘game’ is here something like ‘magical 
device, trick.’ G. reads spekere for speked, I judge rightly. 

2494 pat frayned. The sentence ends at this point, as W-N. 
indicates, not at the end of the line as by M. and G. The last 
clause belongs with the following lines. 

Some interesting notes on a passage in Sir Gawaine have re- 
cently appeared in K. Sisam’s Fourteenth Century Verse and 
Prose, but they came too late to be discussed in this paper. 

OLIVER FARRAR EMERSON 
Western Reserve University 














SIEBEN BRIEFE VARNHAGENS VON ENSE AN 
J. P. ECKERMANN 


I 
Ew. WoOHLGEBOREN 


werden schon aus mittelbar vernommener Nachricht von 
meinem iiblen Ergehen mich giitigst entschuldigt haben, dass 
meine dankende Erwiederung auf Ihre freundliche Zuschrift so 
lange verzégert bleibt! Ich war in der That diese ganze Zeit 
her nicht anzuklagen, sondern zu bedauern, and leider sind die 
Stérungen in Gesundheit, Arbeiten und Umgangsverhiltnissen 
mit der eigentlichen Krankheit noch bei weitem nicht abgethan; 
jedoch sehe ich sie abnehmen, und suche sie taglich mehr zu 
bemeistern, so dass ich getrost der bessern Jahreszeit entgegen . 
blicken darf. Sie haben mich hoch erfreut durch die Mittheilung 
des anmuthigen, lieblichen Gedichts, welches jenem herrn- 
hutischen durch Naivitait sich gliicklich anschliesst, durch 
fréhlichere Heiterkeit aber noch einen Vorzug hat; dass Sie bei 
dem Anlasse so giitig an mich gedenken und sich bemiihen 
wollten, habe ich Ihnen mit innigster Dankbarkeit anzurechnen! 
Was Sie von den geselligen Umstinden und Anregungen, die 
das Gedicht umgaben, zu bemerken finden, ist vollkommen 
richtig, man sieht den ganzen Kreis, und darf héchstens wiin- 
schen, durch den Namen der Dame den letzten Rithselzug des 
Ganzen, unbeschadet dem Reize desselben, noch gelést zu sehen. 

Den neuen Theil der italiinischen Reise habe ich mit un- 
siglichem Behagen noch darniederliegend ausgelesen, mich 
ganz darin eingewickelt, und Warme und Leben daraus in mich 
einstrémen lassen. Ich méchte den Hrn. Minister von Hum- 
boldt bewegen, eine wenn auch nur kurze Anzeige des Buches 
zu schreiben, weiss aber freilich nicht, ob es mir gelingen kann. 

Ich selbst gedenke noch einen Artikel iiber den Briefwechsel 
von Schiller und Goethe zu liefern, wie wohl ich es schwer finde, 
etwas auch nur einigermassen Geniigendes iiber einen so reichen 
Gegenstand zu sagen, bei welchem auch bei iippigster Erérterung 
stets noch die argsten Auslassungssiinden unvermeidbar sind. 
Das Februarheft der hiesigen evangelischen Kirchenzeitung von 
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Hengstenberg enthilt eine Kritik des Briefwechsels aus dem 
Standpunkte der Frémmlinge, die mehr Griten als Salbung 
haben. Man urtheilt hier mit christlicher Liebe verdammend; 
mich diinkt, das Aktenlesen war schon Strafe fiir diese Richter. 
Von ihnen 6ffentlich Notiz zu nehmen, wire zu viel Ehre; man 
muss diese Leute aus der Literatur méglichst aussperren, wo 
sie nur die Luft verderben. 

Bei dieser Gelegenheit hatte ich eine Frage. Schiller spricht 
in einem der Briefe von einer Stelle in Wilhelm Meisters Lehr- 
jahren als der einzigen, welche metaphysischen Bezugs in dem 
Buch sei: so ganz offen kann sie nicht vorliegen, denn Schiller 
selbst ist nicht versichert, ob Goethe gleich errathen werde, 
welche damit gemeint sei; mir ist wirklich das Suchen vergeb- 
lich gewesen, kénnen Sie mir Auskunft geben? 

Eine andere Bemerkung reihet sich hier an. ‘‘Wie es dein 
Priester Horaz in der Entziickung verhiess” fiihrt mein Gedicht- 
nis schon von friiher Jugend her, da mir zur héchsten Freude 
eine Notiz der Schule in dem modernen Gedicht als vergnii- 
gendes Leben erschien. Die neueste kleine Ausgabe hat die 
Stelle noch ebenso, nur die um ein halbes Jahr spiitere in Oktav 
giebt anstatt Horaz den Namen Properz. Unabsichtlich scheint 
ein solcher Wechsel kaum méglich; was kann ihn aber begriind- 
en? Der Bezug auf die Stelle in dem Carmen saeculare war 
deutlich und fest, mir ist nicht erinnerlich, welch andere im 
Properz ihn aufnehmen kénnte. 

Verzeihen Sie, dass ich Sie mit meinen philologischen 
Anliegen und Zweifeln belistige; die schéne, verdienstliche 
und beneidenswerte Aufgabe, der Sie sich bei den Werken 
unsres Autorfiirsten unterzogen haben, muss freilich Ihnen 
vorzugsweise auch dergleichen zuzuwenden verleiten. 

Wollen Sie giitigst dem Hochverehrten den wiederholten 
Ausdruck meiner ehrfurchtsvollen und dankbarsten Gesinn- 
ungen darbringen! Auch Frau von Goethe und deren Hrn. 
Gemahle bitte ich meine angelegentlichste Empfehlung zu 
machen. Ich bin tief beschimt, mein feierlich gegebenes Wort 
wegen eines Beitrags zum Chaos noch nicht gelést zu haben, 
aber die Herrscherin mége den Kranken nicht verdammen und 
dem Genesenen neue Frist schenken! Unter dlteren Schriften 
fand sich zu meinem wahren Verdrusse nichts, was nicht politi- 
schen Beischmack gehabt hitte, im Chaos aber kann, diinkt 
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mich, viel eher noch ein unerfiilltes Wort als ein politisches 
aufbewahrt sein. Das gliicklichste Zeichen gewahrter Huld 
und Nachsicht wiirde fiir mich sein, wenn die mir fehlenden 
spiteren Blatter, von Nrn. 3 an, erwiinscht eingingen! Die 
desfallsige Bitte geschieht auch im Namen meiner Frau, die 
sich Frau von Goethen eifrigst empfehlen lasst!— 

Mége der harte Verlust, welcher zuletzt den edlen weimari- 
schen Kreis betroffen, dort durch den allgemeinen Anteil etwas 
gelindert werden, und die herbe Trauer nicht zu lange das heitre 
Andenken, welches die schénste Ehre der Abgeschiedenen ist, 
unterdriicken! 

Mit vollkommener Hochachtung und aufrichtiger Ergeben- 
heit habe ich die Ehre zu verharren 

Ew. Wohlgeboren 

Berlin, den 12. Marz gehorsamster 

1830. K. A. Varnhagen von Ense. 


/ Mir fallt beiliegendes Blatt in die Hinde; in den meinen 
vertrocknet es ungereift, vielleicht wissen Sie jemand, der es 
griinen macht! Die Meinung ist gut, das Aufgeschriebene ist 
nur wie miindliche Ausserung zu nehmen! 

Einlage zu I. 
Vorschlag zu einem Weimarischen Lexikon. 

Ubersicht des gesammten Weimarischen Lebens in den 
(im Goetheischen Zeitalter—durchstrichen) letzten sechzig 
Jahren. Ein biographisch=kritischer Bestandtheil und ein 
topographischer. 

Die Artikel kénnen von verschiedenen Verfassern her- 
riihren, nur miissten diese iiber die allgemeinen Grundsiatze fiir 
die Arbeit sich verstaindigt haben. 

Alle Namen von irgend einer Bedeutung, die am Hof, im 
Staatswesen, in Literatur, Geselligkeit, Kunst und sonstiger 
Beziehung dem Weimarischen Kreise lingere oder kiirzere Zeit 
angehért. Also zunichst das regierende Haus in seinen einzelnen 
Gliedern. Die Staatsbeamten. Die Gelehrten. Die Mittel- 
punkte und die Talente der Geselligkeit. Die Kiinstler. Die 
Schauspieler. Die irgend namhaften Leute auch unterer Klas- 
sen. Die Fremden, welche linger oder wiederholt dort verweilt, 
fiir die Zeit ihres Aufenthalts und Wirkens. (Die Herzogin 
Amalia, Graf Gértz, Frau von Kalb, Wieland, Herder, Corona 
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Schréter, Meyer, Falk, Bertuch, Mieding, Jagemann, Vulpius, 
Frau von Staél, Camille= Jordan, Frau von Helvig, Fernow, 
Humboldt, Schlegel, Riemer, Wolff, Sophie Mereau, und wie sie 
alle heissen, in bunter, dem Alphabet gehorchender Mischung). 
Kurze, rasche Notizen iiber die iusseren Lebensumstande der 
Personen; geistreiche Bezeichnung ihres Wesens, ihres Auftre- 
tens, Einwirkens; biindiges Urtheil tiber ihr literarisches und 
sonstiges Verdienst, nach eines jeden Fach und Abgranzung. 
Goethe’s biographisch=literarische Anmerkungen zu Diderots 
Rameau wiren das beste Vorbild. Wo der Stoff es darbietet, 
kénnte auch gréssere Ausfihrlichkeit gestattet sein, besonders, 
wenn gerade der Gegenstand nicht an andern zugiinglichen 
Orten schon in gehériger Beleuchtung steht. Ein grdésserer, 
interessanter Artikel wire z. B. itiber den Freiherrn Siegmund 
von Seckendorf zu liefern, oder iber Ludwig Wieland. Goethe 
bediirfte nur 3 Zeilen; Geburt, Titel, Ankunft in Weimar. Bei 
Wieland, Herder, Schiller, kime es auf gute Art an die bekann- 
ten Quellen anzudeuten, und mit einigen kiihnen Umrissen zu 
vervollstindigen. Heiter, eigen, taktvoll. 

Es diirfte unumginglich nétig sein, Jena hiebei nicht anders, 
denn als einen Theil von Weimar anzusehen (Weimar= Jena, 
wie schon gesagt worden). Also Fichte, Schelling, Hegel, 
Reinhold, Paulus u.s.w. gehérten ebenfalls in die Reihe. 

Der topographische Bestandtheil gibe gleicherweise alpha- 
betische Auskunft iiber die Anstalten, Anlagen, Wohnungen, 
Garten, Umgegenden, von welchen man eine bestimmte Notiz 
wiinschen kann. 

Miisste ein solches Buch nicht héchst anziehend, gehaltvoll 
und geniiglich werden kénnen? Wiirde nicht durch dasselbe 
ein wahrhaftes literarisches Bediirfniss befriedigt, welches sich, 
je weiter wir von dem Anfangspunkte des bestimmten Zeitraumes 
uns entfernen, und doch in der von daher stammenden Bildung 
fortschreiten und uns befestigen? 

Berlin, in Oktober 1829. 

II 

Ich erlaube mir, Ihnen, Hochgeehrter, hiebeiliegenden 
Abdruck einer kritisch=polemischen Anzeige zu iiberreichen, 
die soeben erscheint, und mit starken Schligen die dunkeln 
und feigen Bemiihungen zu treffen wiinscht, welche den dahin- 
geschiedenen Meister verunglimpfen wollen, und dadurch uns 
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Allen, die wir in seinem Geiste und Namen verbunden sind, 
geradezu persénliche Feinde werden. Ich war es mir und meiner 
anhinglichen Verehrung des grossen Todten schuldig, wenig- 
stens einmal in dieser Richtung mitauf zutreten; es ist geschehen, 
wie ich hoffe auf den gegebenen Punkte zum guten Erfolg, 
und damit mége es denn sein Bewenden haben! Es wire wohl 
so théricht als vergeblich, wollten wir iiberall Wache stehen und 
Hand anlegen, wo Ungebiihr oder Stumpfheit sich an dem 
hohen Namer versiindigt; aber zuweilen muss doch dem Gesch- 
meiss, und gerade vorzugsweise solchem, das sich heuchlerisch 
herausschleicht, ein Wedelschlag verabreicht werden.— Wenn 
Sie finden, dass ich nicht ganz iibel gethan, so soll es mich 
sehr freuen! Ich habe Hrn. Kanzler von Miiller ebenfalls einen 
Abdruck zugesandt, und ihm dergleichen auch fiir Hrn. Dr. 
Karl Wilhelm Miiller, Hrn. Professor Riemer und Hrn. Dr. A. 
Schiitze beigelegt.— 
Empfangen Sie den wiederholten Ausdruck meiner hochacht- 
ungsvollster Ergebenheit, worin ich gehorsamst verharre 
K. A. VARNHAGEN VON ENSE 
Berlin, den 17. September 
1832. 
Ill 
Berlin, den 20. Mai 1836. 
Als ich Ihre giitige Sendung, Hochverehrter, vor einigen 
Tagen empfing, war deren voller Werth mir schon vertraut, 
mein Gemiith von ihm erfiillt, mein Geist erfrischt und gekraft- 
igt. Ich besass Ihr Buch schon, hatte es ganz durchgelesen, 
zum Theil auf’s neue vorlesend genossen, dariiber viel gedacht 
und mancherlei besprochen. Dasselbe von Ihnen zu empfangen, 
war mir nun abermals eine grosse Freude, fiir die ich Ihnen 
herzlich danke und wahrhaft verpflichtet bin! Sie irren gewiss 
nicht, wenn Sie voraussetzen, dass ich an Ihren Bestrebungen 
den wirmsten Antheil nehme, dass Ihre Erfolge mir in zwiefacher 
Hinsicht, fiir Sie persénlich, und fiir die Sache, welcher Sie 
Ihre Thatigkeit widmen, nur werth sein kénnen. Ich rufe 
Ihnen die treusten Gliickwiinsche zu, sowohl wegen dessen, was 
Sie uns gegeben haben, als wegen des guten Eindruckes, der 
davon auf Sie zuriickkehrt! Der Erfolg in dem edlen Kreise von 
Weimar ist gewiss der belohnendste, er sichert Ihnen den aller 
verwandten Kreise, die sich in Deutschland hundertfiltig 
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wiederholen. Dass die vortreffliche Frau Grossherzogin, zu 
der auch ich wie zu einem Goethe’schen Hochbilde gern ver- 
trauend aufblicke, Gunst und Schutz Ihrem Buche gewiarht, ist 
durchaus wiirdig und ersprieslich. Die ganze Erscheinung tritt 
unter guten Zeichen hervor!— 

Ihre Einleitung muss Ihnen den Antheil und das Zutrauen 
jedes Lesers erwerben, ich habe die reinste Hochachtung fiir 
Sie empfunden. Ihrer gewissenhaften Redlichkeit, Ihrer sorg- 
faltigen Treue und Wahrhaftigkeit vertraue ich unbedingt. 
Bei Ihrem Geschaft sind diese Tugenden allen andern voraus- 
zubedingen, sie allein geben die Biirgschaft, dass Sie den achten, 
wahren Goethe iiberliefern.—Aber auch dem Geiste Goethe’s 
mussten Sie innig vertraut sein, um sein Wort so wiederzuge- 
ben.—Was Sie geleistet, ist dankenswerth, ist unschitzbar, fiir 
Sie und den alten Meister gleich ehrenvoll; die Saat wird auf- 
gehen, und sich ausbreiten und fortpflanzen unberechenbar! 

Fordern Sie nicht, dass ich iiber Goethe’s Worte hier auch nur 
im Allgemeinen ein Urtheil ausspreche! Alles Einzelne fiihrt 
hier auf den ganzen Mann zuriick, auf die schénste und grésste 
Erscheinung eines Genius, der seine Bewunderer noch stets 
iiberrascht und verwirrt, wenn sie ihn langst zu kennen wihnen. 
Ihre Mittheilungen strémen mir unaufhaltsam in alles bisherige 
Goethesche ein, und ich muss sie mir auf jedem Punkte erst 
wieder ausgleichen und klar werden lassen. Unendlich sind die 
Denkstoffe, die sich dabei erheben, gestalten!—Die Giite, die 
Frémmigkeit, die Arbeitsstrenge, die Menschenliebe Goethe’s 
treten bei Ihnen herrlich hervor, und riihren mich oft zu Thranen. 
Diese sittliche Seite wird nur immer grésser werden, wenn auch 
die Widersacher grade dagegen noch lange am heftigsten 
streiten !— 

Uber das Buch zu reden muss ich mir einstweilen versagen. 
Hr. Kanzler von Miiller wird Ihnen gesagt haben, wie es mir 
ergangen ist, wie es mir noch ergeht. Ich bin krank, ich kann 
nicht arbeiten, ich darf nicht! Es ist sehr zweifelhaft, ob ich mich 
noch wieder kraftig zusammenraffe.—Fiir unsre Jahrbiicher 
hat Hr. Professor Weisse die Anzeige bereits iibernommen; sie 
ist also in sehr guten Hinden.—Aufmerksam will ich Sie auch 
auf Einiges machen, was mir als fiir die Mitternachtzeitung 
bestimmt dieser Tage vor Augen gelegen, und was baldigst dort 
gedruckt sein wird.— 
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Die Gegener Goethe’s scheinen mir in manchem Betreff 
erbitterter als je; es giebt gekrinkte Eitelkeiten, die schlechter- 
dings keine Ruhe haben, und an ihrem Gelten verzweifeln, wenn 
Goethe gilt. Sie wollen ihn mit Gewalt herunter haben, oder 
doch eng umschriinken. Wilhelm Schlegel geht darin voran, 
Tieck ist nicht frei davon, Steffens um so strafbarer damit 
behaftet, als er sich nicht die Miihe nimmt, das Spitere von 
Goethe, das er verwirft, auch nur gehérig zu kennen; der Schweif, 
den Schleiermacher zuriickgelassen, ist auch in diesem Sinne. 
Diese alle kann man nicht verséhnen, man muss sie treffen und 
beseitigen. Die jiingeren Talente finden da reichliche Aufgabe, 
und haben der Nemesis manches einzubringen!— 

Etwas mehr Freimiithigkeit hitte ich manchen Ihrer 
Andeutungen gewiinscht. Die Sternchen sind mir oft lastig, 
wo sie iiberdies unnéthig scheinen. Ich machte mir nichts 
daraus, wenn mich Goethe auch einmal namentlich gescholten 
hatte, wie z. B. bei der Frage nach der rheinischen Stadt in 
Hermann und Dorothea. Ein Vorbehalt, mich zu vertheidigen, 
bliebe mir ja doch. Uberhaupt bin ich mit vielen Ausspriichen 
nichts weniger als einverstanden, hatte starke Einwendungen, 
entgegengesetzte Ansichten; allein was will das sagen? Hier 
ist von Goethe die Rede, und nicht von mir, oder diesem und 
jenem!— 

Gern sendete ich Ihnen als Gegengabe fiir Ihr schénes 
Geschenk meine neuesten Biicher. Leider fehlen mir die Ex- 
emplare, und zwar buchstablich von dem einen Buche, denn sie 
sind, einige vorausgesandte ausgenommen, noch nicht hier. 
Die Sachen kommen Ihnen wohl zeitig genug sonst zu 
Gesichte!— 

Empfehlen Sie mich giitigst allen theuren Mitgliedern und 
Genossen Ihres schénen Lebenskreises, besonders Frau von 
Goethe und Friulein von Pappenheim! Mit innigster Hochach- 
tung treulichst verharr’ ich 

Ihr 
ergebenster 
VARNHAGEN VON ENSE 
IV 
Berlin, den 18. Juni 1836. 

Heute Vormittag ist ein Brief an die Gebriider Reichenbach 

abgegangen, welche ich ersucht habe, Ihnen, Verehrtester, die 
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‘Galerie von Bildnissen”’ férdersamst einzusenden. Sie haben 
Recht, dass Sie das Buch verlangen, und ich schime mich, dass 
Sie mich erinnern mussten. Ich habe damit Ihr Geschenk 
ohnehin noch lange nicht wett.—Es ist ein ordentliches Ereig- 
niss, so gross und allseitig und fast unbestritten ist der Erfolg 
Ihres Buches, das wahrhaft ein Lebensbuch heissen kann, weil 
es aus dem Leben kommt und in’s Leben geht. Goethe’s Macht 
und Ansehen thut sich darin auf das herrlichste dar. Die 
Widersacher miissen fiir den Augenblick weichen, sie kénnen 
nicht anders, wenn sie auch ihren Grimm desshalb nicht aufgeben. 
Mit unsern Berliner Anzeigen werden Sie zufrieden sein. Fiir 
die Jahrbiicher wird Weisse Gutes liefern; der Aufsatz in der 
Staatszeitung ist von Dr. Gruppe, der dort oft, und nicht immer 
so gut, sich vernehmen lasst; in der literarischen Zeitung hat 
Dr. Mundt gesprochen, im Gesellschafter ein Hr. Bernstein, 
der sich Rabenstein nennt, und ein wackerer junger Mann ist; 
in dem Conversationsblatte ist ein Auszug von Dr. Marggraff. 
Alles das wirkt giinstig zusammen. Was ich lieferen konnte, 
habe ich dem Dr. Laube fiir seine Mitternachtzeitung gegeben, 
wo es schon abgedruckt steht. So friedlich und gutmiithig, 
wie Sie, kann ich die Sache nicht behandeln, ich muss bisweilen 
den Feind angehen und treffen; hier begegnet er mir allzu oft 
und allzu dreist in den Freunden Schleiermachers, Tiecks, ja 
in Tieck und Steffens selber. Doch soll meine Mittheilung 
soviel als méglich anonym bleiben, damit mir das Spiel nicht 
verdorben werde. Etwas Ausfiihrliches und Griindliches zu 
liefern, habe ich jetzt weder Krifte noch Stimmung. Ich 
kann nur abgerissen und obenhin schreiben.— 

Eine Stelle Ihres Briefes sieht so aus, als hitte ich erwartet, 
in Ihrem Buche vorzukommen. Liesse sich etwas in meinem 
Briefe so deuten, so ist es schlecht ausgedriickt. Ich wollte 
nur sagen, dass ich Tadel und Schelte mit meinem Namen 
zusammenstehend recht gut vertragen kann, und dergleichen 
auch Andern zumuthen mag. Am wenigstens will ich Feinde 
schonen, die muss man schlagen!—Die Sternchen S.226 habe 
ich also wirklich falsch auf Heine gedeutet! Und ich glaube, 
es ist Vielen so begegnet. Die Berichtigung diirfte jetzt unbe- 
denklich sein, da Platen nicht mehr lebt.—Von Heine lesen Sie 
vor allem das Buch der Lieder, dann das Buch Legrand im 
zweiten Theile der Reisebilder, und die franzésischen Zustande. 
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Freilich muss man diesen Schriftsteller in seiner Gesammtheit 
auffassen, will man ihn recht wiirdigen; etwas Unausgesproch- 
enes hat man ohnedies bei jeder seiner Schriften nachzu- 
tragen, es ist ein Riickhalt, der sich in seiner tiefsten Seele 
versteckt, und den er gewissermassen eben desshalb mit Worten 
sogar verlaugnet.— 

Mir will die Feder heute nicht fort, ich muss aufhéren. Die 
Hitze lasst mich meinen Krankheitszustand nur iibler emp- 
finden. In drei Wochen will ich in’s Seebad reisen, wahr- 
scheinlich nach Holland. Ein letzter Versuch, ob ich genesen 
kann!— 

Ich freue mich so oft ich Ihr Buch aufschlage, der Zueignung 
an die Frau Grossherzogin. Das ist wahrhaft Weimars wiirdig. 
In dieser herrlichen Fiirstin haben wir die fortdauernde Wirk- 
samkeit und Bliithe des Geistes und Sinnes zu verehren, durch 
welche Weimar gross geworden. Ich wiinsche Allen Gliick, denen 
es vergénnt ist, an solche Erscheinung sich anzuschliessen. 
Wohl weiss ich, dass iiberall Schranken und Hemmungen sind, 
und dass auch die Héchstehenden nicht alles kénnen; allein 
ich sehe im weitesten Gesichtskreise und auf den héchsten und 
glanzvolisten Punkten wenig, was sich mit solchem Dastehen 
vergleichen kann.— 

Griissen Sie wiederholt Frau von Goethe und Fraulein von 
Pappenheim, Hrn. von Miiller, Hrn. Professor Riemer, Hrn. 
Dr. Schiitze und wer sonst meiner gedenken mag!—Kommt ein 
Russe, Hr. von Melpunoff aus Moskau, nach Weimar, so nehmen 
Sie ihn freundlich auf!—Was sagen Sie zu der Riickwendung der 
jungen Schriftsteller zu Goethe! Gutzkow! Ich wusst’ es 
vorher, und es wird noch besser kommen. Ich bin froh, dass 
ich an diesen Talenten nicht nur kein Argerniss, sondern auch 
Hoffnung nahm!—Dr. Laube ist voller Lob iiber Ihr Buch.— 

Leben Sie wohl! Ich bin erschépft.— Mit inniger Hochacht- 
ung und herzlicher Zuneigung Ihr 

ergebenster 
VARNHAGEN VON ENSE 
V 
Berlin, den 7. Mai 1838. 

Ich sage Ihnen meinen herzlichen Dank, verehrter Herr und 
Freund, fiir das schéne und werthe Geschenk Ihrer gesammelten 
Gedichte, die sich mir in dieser Jahreszeit wie ein Friihgarten 
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darboten, wahrend noch die wirklichen Girten in Frost und 
Schnee verschlossen lagen. Jetzt bliiht und griint nun alles 
um die Wette, und die Poesie erscheint in ihrem wahren und 
vollen Glanze! Dass die Ihrige einem Lebenskreise angehért, 
der mir besonders werth und vertraut ist, brauch ich Ihnen 
nicht erst zu versichern; ich méchte mich aber auch riihmen, 
dass mein Gefiihl von manchen zarten Fiden sich willig um- 
stricken lisst, denen Andre achtlos oder unfiigsam sich ent- 
ziehen. Weimar und Goethe, diese Namen schon versetzen 
mich in geweihte Stimmung. Fahren Sie fort, diesen Tempel- 
dienst zu pflegen, dessen man schon allzusehr vergisst, einst 
aber um so herrlicher wieder eingedenk sein wird!— 

Durch ein giinstiges Ungefihr bin ich im Stande, Ihr dichter- 
isches Geschenk durch ebensolche Gegengabe zu erwiedern. 
Ich sende Ihnen Ludwig Robert’s Gedichte, deren Herausgabe 
mir obgelegen. Nehmen Sie diese beiden Bandchen freundlich 
auf! Auch hier werden Sie viele Beziige auf Goethe finden, 
und unter diesen gewiss willkommen.— 

Sie rufen mir die traurige Erinnerung meiner misslungenen 
Seebadreise vor zwei Jahren zuriick! Leider hat sich dieses 
Misslingen im vorigen Jahre wiederholt; ich war, anstatt nach 
Helgoland oder Norderney zu gelangen, nur in Hamburg 
krank, und kehrte von dort hierher zuriick. 

Seitdem qual’ ich mich in meinen zwar wechselvollen, aber 
immer traurigen Zustinden so weiter, und bin nur froh, wenn 
ich durch Arbeit mich beschaftigen und tauschen kann! Dop- 
pelt beklag’ ich mein Unwohlsein jetzt, wo neben dem Friihjahr 
auch die Anwesenheit verehrter hoher Personen mich erregt, 
und wiinschen und streben heisst, ohne dass mir ein Erfolg 
beschieden sein kann. Ich muss leider verzichten, mich zur 
Aufwartung bei Ihrer Kaiserlichen Hoheit der Frau Grossher- 
zogin einzufinden! Ein Missgeschick, das ich schon zum zwei- 
tenmal erfahre!— 

Ihnen wiinsche ich von Herzen jede Férderniss in den Bahnen 
des Lebens und der Literatur! Warum lassen Sie aber Ihre 
kritischen Gaben in letzterer so ginzlich ruhen? Fiir Ihre 
eigentlichen Erzeugnisse, Darstellungen oder Bekenntnisse, 
wag’ ich keine Andeutung, da muss innrer Antrieb und dchte 
Gelegenheit entscheiden; aber eine fortgesetzte Reihe gediegener 
scharfer, eindringender Kritiken diirften Ihre Freunde und Sie 
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selbst, diinkt mich, Ihrer Feder schon abfordern, und Sie und 
die Sache wiirden davon guten Vortheil haben!—Ké6nnten Sie 
nicht mit Hrn. Dr. Kiihne dariiber Riicksprache nehmen?— 
Verzeihen Sie, wenn die Theilnahme vorlaut wird, und ver- 
kennen Sie solche nicht desshalb!— 

Mit innigster Hochachtung und treuster Ergebenheit 

Ihr gehorsamster 
VARNHAGEN VON ENSE 

Dass ich nicht anders als liegend schreibe, sag’ ich besser 
ausdriicklich, als dass es bloss der Brief verrathe durch sein 
gestértes Wesen.— 

Fraiilein Allwine Frommann habe ich hier mit grésster 
Freude wiedergesehen; ich hoffe, es wird ihr hier gefallen. 
Gestern sah ich auch Frau von Gustidt, leider verweilt sie 
nicht! Eine herrliche Erscheinung!— 

Dass Sie in Ihren Gedichten die sinnreiche Anmuth und 
Feinheit Voltaire’s uns wiederbeleben, hat mich besonders 
angesprochen; eine Merkwiirdigkeit, die gewiss seit vierzig 
Jahren in unserer Literatur nicht mehr vorgekommen war. In 
dieser Richtung ist viel zu leisten! Der Inhalt, besonders der 
franzésische, des achtzehnten Jahrhunderts, hat sich uns fast 
bis zur Unkenntlichkeit verdunkelt, und doch liegen zahllose 
Wurzelfasern unsers stirksten Lebens dort!— 

VI 
An Hrn. Dr. Eckermann, in Weimar. 

Sie empfangen, Verehrtester, durch Hrn. Dr. Carriere meine 
herzlichen Griisse! Lassen Sie sich diesen meinen jungenFreund 
bestens empfohlen sein, und fiihren Sie ihn gefilligst auch zu 
Hrn. Professor Riemer, und—ist sie noch nicht abgereist—zu 
Frau von Goethe, mit freundlichsten Begriissungen von mir. 
Unter besten Wiinschen Ihr hochachtungsvoll ergebener 

VARNHAGEN VON ENSE 

Berlin, den 26. Mirz 1839. 

VII 
Geehrtester Herr und Freund! 

Das Anliegen eines gelehrten jungen Freundes lisst mich 
diese Zeilen an Sie schreiben, fiir die ich Ihre Giite bestens in 
Anspruch nehme. Hr. Dr. Guhrauer in Breslau vermuthet, 
oder vielmehr glaubt zu wissen, dass Goethe einen literarisch = 
historischen Aufsatz iiber Joachim Jungius hinterlassen hat, 
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und wiinscht sehr, da er eine Arbeit iiber diesen Philosophen 
unternehmen will, die Goethe’schen Blitter einsehen zu kén- 
nen; indess méchte eine Mittheilung in der Handschrift viel- 
leicht unthunlich diinken, und so erlaubt er sich die Frage und 
Bitte, ob nicht der Aufsatz in der neuen Ausgabe der Goethe’- 
schen Werke Platz finden und zum allgemeinen Nutzen Veréf- 
fentlicht werden kénnte? Steht dies in Ihrer Hand, Verehr- 
tester, so thun Sie es doch, und seien Sie des eifrigsten Dankes 
dafiir im Voraus versichert!—Da ich einmal diesen Gegenstand 
beriihrt habe, so kann ich nicht umhin, eine sehnsiichtige 
Klage auch wegen der Goethe’schen Briefe auszusprechen, von 
denen uns eine Auswahl durch Hrn. Kanzler von Miiller und 
eine grosse Hauptsammlung durch die Cotta’sche Buchhand- 
lung lingst versprochen worden; aber Jahr auf Jahr vergeht, 
und es erfolgt nichts, und ich fiirchte die schitzbaren Mittheil- 
ungen nicht mehr zu erleben, obschon ich gewiss zu denen gehére, 
die sie zu wiirdigen und zu geniessen am meisten berufen sind! 

Die angedeutete Besorgnis darf ich mit einigem Nachdruck 
aiussern, da mir vor kurzem ein Unfall zugestossen ist, der sich 
in solchem Betreff wohl als eine Mahnung nehmen lisst. Am 
9ten Februar wurde mir die linke Seite des Gesichts gelihmt, 
nicht epileptisch, wie der Arzt versichert, sondern nur rheuma- 
tisch, doch immer ein ernstlicher Zufall. Zwar war die Lihmung 
schon nach 14 Tagen gehoben, und jetzt ist keine Spur mehr 
davon zu sehen; aber ich leide fortwihrend—fast den ganzen 
Winter—an katarrhalsich =nervésen Ubeln, und darf erst im 
wirklichen Sommer davon ginzlich zu genesen hoffen! 

Sagen Sie giitigst, ich bitte, Hrn. Hofrath Riemer, dass auch 
nur die immer wiederkehrenden Krankheitsleiden mich ver- 
hindert haben, ihm iiber sein Buch zu schreiben, und ihm, wie 
ich es gewollt, fiir die herrliche, reiche Gabe von Herzen zu 
danken. Ich las es vorigen Sommer in Kissingen und Wies- 
baden, dankten ihm jeden Tag die besten Stunden und die 
schénste Stimmung, und war betriibt als es zu Ende ging. Ich 
habe seitdem noch viele Personen getroffen, auf welche das 
Buch in gleicher Weise gewirkt hat, auch einige Fremde aus 
England, die ganz davon eingenommen waren. Unter den 
deutschen Landsleuten sind aber vorzugsweise die schlechten 
Stimmen laut geworden, in denen stupide und bése Sinnesart 
jede richtige Wiirdigung unméglich machte. Es tut mir weh, 
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ihn dieses Loos erfahren zu sehen, das freilich bei unsern Zu- 
stinden gar leicht zu gewahrtigen steht. Desto mehr freute 
mich eine Anzeige in unsrer Staatzseitung, deren Verfasser ich 
nicht habe nennen héren.— 

Darf ich Sie bitten, wenn die Gelegenheit giinstig ist, 
Ihrer kaiserlichen Hoheit der Frau Grossherzogin meine tiefste 
Verehrung zu Fiissen zu legen? Das Bild der hohen Dame 
gehért zu dem edelsten Schmuck, der meinen Lebenstagen 
geworden ist! 

Empfehlen Sie mich bestens dem Hrn. Kanzler von Miiller 
und allen Freunden und Freundinnen, die sich in Weimar 
freundlich meiner erinnern mégen!—Vor allem bewahren Sie 
mir Ihre giitige Wohlmeinung, und bleiben Sie der innigen 
Hochachtung und Ergebenheit versichert, worin ich treulichst 
verharre 

Ihr 
ergebenster 
VARNHAGEN VON ENSE 
Berlin, den 26. Marz 1842. 


ANMERKUNGEN ZU DEN BRIEFEN 


Die sieben Briefe stammen aus der beriihmten Autographen-Sammlung 
Alexander Meyer-Cohns; sie befinden sich nun in der Speckschen Goethe Samm- 
lung in der Yale Universitits Bibliothek. Zum Teil sind sie unverdffentlicht. 
Kurz vor seinem Tode hat Meyer-Cohn vier Briefe aus der Sammlung in einem 
privat gedruckten Pamphlet in den Druck gegeben: “Gruss aus Badersee! Herrn 
Dr. Erich Schmidt den 20. Juni 1893 (Geburtstag) gesendet.” (Varnhagen von 
Ense an Eckermann.) 4 S. (Nicht im Handel.) Mir war diese kleine Schrift nicht 
zuginglich; die Jahresberichte (1893: IV; 1, c, 134) lieferten mir den einzigen 
Aufschluss, wo von 4 kurzen Briefen aus den Jahren 1830-1836 gesprochen 
wird. Ich finde es fiir angebracht diese nicht unwichtigen Briefe mit einiger 
Erlauterung an einem zuginglicheren Orte wieder drucken zu lassen, da sie uns 
doch einige intimere Blicke in das Wirken des Altmeisters gewihren. 


die M‘itcilung des anmutigen, lieblichen Gedichts. . . . 


Glit-klicherweise ist uns der Brief Eckermanns an Varnhagen von Ense 
erhalten worden (Biedermanns Gespriiche, Bd. IV, S. 176), der uns vollen 
Aufschluss iiber diese ziemlich dunkle Stelle giebt. 

Weimar, November, 1829. “Herr von Goethe erzihlte mir, dass er Ihnen 
ein auch mir bekanntes Herrnhutsches Gedicht zugesandt habe, welches einer 
giinstigen Aufnahme sich zu erfreuen gehabt; er fuhr fort mir zu erzahlen, dass 
er dasselbe Gedicht vor vielen Jahren mit nach Karlsbad genommen, wo der 
naive Ton und heitre gradsinnige Vortrag viel Vergniigen gemacht, auch dasselbe 
bei immer neu zutretenden Personen, wie es im Bade geschieht, dfters sei vor- 
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gelesen worden.—Dadurch habe man es nun fast auswendig gelernt, einzelne 
Stellen daraus bei geselligen Vorfallenheiten angewendet, z.B.: 

Item Klapperschlangen und der Art Geschwiinz. 
wenn man unangenehmen Personen begegnete und sie begriissen musste. Auch 
seien in diesem Rhytmus manche Artigkeiten und Erwiderungen zutage ge- 
kommen. 

Nun aber bei eintretendem Geburtstag einer holden liebenswerten um- 
worbenen Dame habe der Dichter nichts heitereres darzubringen gewusst, als 
ein in der bekannten Schnurre dahinlaufendes Gedicht, welches denn auch von 
ganz erfreulicher Wirkung und sonst gutem geselligem Erfolg gewesen. 

Da nun Goethe mir das Gedicht selbst vortrug, musste mir notwendig bei 
der Heiterkeit und Anmut desselben, der Gedanke beigehen, ob es nicht freund- 
lich, ja notwendig sei, es Euer Hochwohlgeboren mitzuteilen; ich erhielt hierzu 
die willigste Erlaubnis und fiige deshalb eine Abschrift hier bei.” 

Am 19. September waren Rahel und Varnhagen in Weimar bei Goethe zu 
Gaste. Da Varnhagen gerade zu dieser Zeit sich eingehend mit einer Biographie 
des Grafen Zinzendorf beschaftigte, wird wohl dieses Thema dfters besprochen 
worden sein. Schon am 23. September schreibt Goethe an Varnhagen nach 
Berlin um ihn wegen des Empfanges einer in Holz geschnitzten Vase zu danken. 
Um einen Teil seiner Schuld abzutragen, iibersandte (Tagebiicher XII. 128, den 
22. und 23. September 1829) er ein friiher erwihntes Herrnhutisches Gedicht 
“welches vielleicht fiir das Anmuthigste gehalten werden kann, was aus der 
Religionsansicht jenes merkwiirdigen Mannes (Graf Zinzendorf), dessen Ge- 
schichte Sie so viel Aufmerksamkeit gewidmet, hervorgegangen. Midge uns [hre 
desshalb unternommene Arbeit bald zu Gunsten kommen.” Goethe verfolgte 
eifrig und mit wahrem Interesse Varnhagens Pline. Am 23. Januar 1830 
aussert er den Wunch, “ob wir die Biographie des frommen Oberhirten einer so 
weit ausgebreiteten Gemeine wohl auch bald zu hoffen haben.” Am 12. Mai 
1830 driickt er sich sehr giinstig iiber die erhaltene Biographie aus. (Die Bio- 
graphie des Grafen Zinzendorf, erschien zu Berlin 1830 als 5. Band von Varn- 
hagens Biographischer Denkmalen.) ‘Nach Lesung lhres héchst schitzbaren 
Werkes, mit welchem ich sehr angenehme Stunden zugebracht, indem es mir 
viele bedeutende Erinnerungen hervorrief, wie es mich denn auch jetzt noch zu 
unablissigem Denken auffordert, schreibe ich nur mit dem Wenigsten: dass 
Ihre Behandlung der Lebens-und Leidensgeschichte eines so einflussreichen 
Mannes meinen ganzen Beifall erworben hat.” 

Die Abschrift des Herrnhutischen Gedichts (in Johns Hand), fiir welches 
sich Varnhagen auch recht schén bedankt, aber bedauert, dass es nicht in den 
Rahmen seiner Biographie passe, da es erst zehn Jahre nach dem Tode des Grafen 
Zinzendorf verfasst wurde, ist eine Reimepistel, die der Herrnhuter Gregor aus 
Bethlehem in Nordamerika im Juni 1771 seiner Tochter zu ihrem elften Ge- 
burtstage nach Herrnhut geschickt hatte: ““Meiner Tochter Christiane Gregorin 
zu ihrem eilftem Geburtstage den 13. October 1771, aus Bethlehem nach 
Herrnhut.” Eine Abschrift dieser Epistel in Riemers Hand, befindet sich 
gleichfalls im Familienarchiv des Grafen von Werthern auf Beichlingen. Die 
Uberschrift steht, von derselben Hand, auf einem blauen Couvert, dessen 
Riickseite von unbekannter Hand die Notiz tragt: “v. Tiimmel aus Amerika 
erhalten. Das Original hat Goethe und dafiir diese Abschrift selbst gefertigt.” 
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(Letzteres ist ein Irrtum, die Abschrift ist von Riemer.) Die im Goethe’schen 
Nachlass befindliche Niederschrift ist gleichfalls eine Copie. Die Herausgeber 
der Sophien Ausgabe hielten es fiir wert das “anmutige” Reimstiick wiederab- 
zudrucken. (Sophien Ausg. 5. Bd. 2. Abth. S. 139 ff.) 

Das ‘“anmuthige, liebliche Gedicht, welches jenem herrnhutischen durch 
Naivitat sich gliicklich anschliesst”’ ist ein Gedicht Goethes: “Zum einund- 
zwanzigsten Juni, Carlsbad 1808”; im Ton und Charakter eine Nachahmung 
obengedachter Reimepistel. Die Dame war natiirlich fiir Varnhagen nicht zu 
erraten. 

Die Tagebiicher geben folgenden Aufschluss: 1808 (im Apparat steht 1818) 
18. Juni: Frith das Gedicht auf Sylviens Geburtstag angefangen. 19. Juni: 
Am Gedicht fortgefahren. 20. Juni: Die Festepistel auf morgen vollendet und 
abgeschrieben. 21. Juni: Sylviens Geburtstag. 

Sylvie von Ziegesar (1785-1853) war die jiingste Tochter von Goethes 
Freunde, dem Gotha-Altenburgischen Minister und Wirklichen Geheimen Rath, 
Freiherrn von Ziegesar. 

Uber Goethes Verhiltnis zu Sylvie sich: G-Jb. XVIII. 98 ff; Enthiillung 
des Goethe-Denkmals in Franzenbad. Gaedertz; Zwei Damen der Weimarer 
Hofgesellschaft, Westermanns Monatshefte Bd. 71, 568. H. H. Houben; 
Goethe und Sylvie von Ziegesar. Miinch. N. N. N. 112. 

Noch einmal erwihnt Goethe die zwei Gedichte. Tagebiicher 1821. 8. 
April: “Herrnhuter-Epistel. Festgedicht in demselben Tone.” Bei Goethe war 
an diesem Tage eine gréssere Gesellschaft versammelt. Ich vermute, dass sich 
die Gesellschaft in ein Gespriich iiber herrnhutische Angelegenheiten einliess 
und Goethe die zwei Gedichte zur Verlesung brachte. 

Den neuen Theil der italienischen Reise. . . . 


Goethe’s Werke. Vollstandige Ausgabe letzterHand. Siebenundzwanzig- 
ster Band. Stuttgart und Tiibingen, in der J. G. Cotta’schen Buchhandlung, 
1829. 

Der Minister von Humboldt ist Wilhelm. Seine eingehende Besprechung 
von Goethes zweitem Aufenthalte in Rom erschien in den Jahrbiichern fiir 
wissenschaftliche Kritik, September 1830, Nr. 45-47. S. 353-374. Die Recension 
ist wiederabgedruckt in Wilhelm von Humboldts gesammelten Werken, Bd. 2, 
S. 215-241. 


tiber den Briefwechsel von Schiller und Goethe. . . . 


Den ersten Artikel tiber den Briefwechsel veriffentlichte Varnhagen in den 
Berliner Jahrbiichern fiir wissenschaftliche Kritik, Mai 1829, S. 679-691. Am 
10. Mai sandte Varnhagen einen Abdruck an Goethe. Vom Goethe-Schillerschen 
Briefwechsel erschienen die zwei ersten Teile 1828, die vier letzten 1829. In 
einem Briefe vom 26. Mirz, 1830 meldet Varnhagen an Goethe, dass seine An- 
zeige des Briefwechsels demniichst in Druck kommen werde. 


Schiller spricht in einem der Briefe. . . . 


In Schillers Briefe vom 9. Juli 1796 lautet es: “Zu meiner nicht geringen 
Zufriedenheit habe ich in dem 8ten Buche auch ein paar Zeilen gefunden, die 
gegen die Metaphysic Fronte machen, und auf das speculative Bediirfniss im 
Menschen Beziehung haben.” 
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Obige Stelle deckt sich nicht ganz genau mit der Anfiihrung Varnhagens, 
doch war keine andere in dem Briefwechsel aufzufinden. Jonas glaubt Schiller 
habe wohl an die Stelle im ersten Kapitel des achten Buches gedacht: “O der 
unndtigen Strenge der Moral! rief er (Wilhelm) aus, da die Natur uns auf ihre 
liebliche Weise zu allem bildet, was wir sein sollen! O der seltsamen Anforder- 
ungen der biirgerlichen Gesellschaft, die uns erst verwirrt und missleitet, und 
dann mehr als die Natur selbst von uns fordert! Wehe jeder Art von Bildung, 
welche die wirksamsten Mittel wahrer Bildung zerstért und uns auf das Ende 
hinweist, anstatt uns auf dem Weg selbst zu begliicken!”’ 

“Wie es dein Priester Horas. . . . 

Nach Géttlings (Professor der Philosophie in Jena) Vorschlag an Goethe 
den 22. April 1827: “muss Horaz wohl dem Properz weichen; denn Euer Excel- 
lenz hatten wohl den Vers dieses Dichters im Sinne III, 21, 17 omnia Romanae 
cedent miracula terrae.” Goethe verwarf aber spater die Beziehung auf Properz, 
da die Anspielung des Horaz Carmen saeculare V, 9 betraf: Alme Sol—possis 
nihil urbe Roma Visere maius. 

Unser Varnhagenscher Brief trigt das Datum, den 12. Marz 1830; am 17. 
war Eckermann bei Goethe zu Tische, wo er Varnhagens Brief vorgelesen haben 
diirfte. Eckermann berichtet in seinen Gespriichen: “Ich sprach mit ihm iiber 
eine Stelle in seinen Gedichten, ob es heissen miisse: “‘ ‘Wie es dein Priester Horaz 
in der Entziickung verhiess,’”’ wie in allen alteren Ausgaben steht; oder, “ ‘Wie 
es dein Priester Properz u.s.w.,’”’ welches die neue Ausgabe hat.” 

“Zu dieser letzteren Lesart” sagte Goethe, “habe ich mich durch Géttling 
verleiten lassen. Priester Properz klingt zudem schlecht, und ich bin daher fiir 
die friihere Lesart.” 

Die Stelle in der X Vten Elegie heisst eigentlich: 

Hohe Sonne, du weilst und du beschauest dein Rom! 

Grésseres sahest du nichts und wirst nichts grésseres sehen, 

Wie es dein Priester Properz in der Entziickung versprach. 
Eine Lesart “verhiess’” war in keiner Ausgabe aufzufinden. Scheinbar hat 
Eckermann abgeschrieben, was Varnhagen falsch zitiert hatte. 

Unter der neuesten kleinen Ausgabe mit Horaz wird wohl die Taschenaus- 
gabe letzter Hand von Cotta, wovon Bd. 1-10 im Jahre 1827 erschienen, ge- 
meint sein. In so fern mir die Quellen zur Verfiigung gestanden, folgen zwei 
Ausgaben mit der Lesart Properz, nimlich die Octav Ausgabe letzter Hand, 
von der Bd. 1-2 im Jahre 1827 erschienen und eine klein Octav Ausgabe bei 
Cotta, deren erster Band die Jahreszahl 1828 triigt. Letztere ist weder bei 
Hirzel noch im Apparate der Sophien-Ausgabe angefiihrt. Im Jmhalts-und 
Namen-Verzeichnisse tiber simtliche Goethe’sche Werke t.s.w. von Christian 
Theodor Musculus unter Mitwirkung des Hofraths und Bibliothekars Dr. Riemer. 
Stuttgart und Tiibingen, 1835, findet die erste Abanderung von Properz zu 
Horaz statt. Dieses Verzeichnis erschien als Anhang der Ausgabe letzter Hand. 
Unter Horaz steht: “Horaz I, 255 (anstatt Properz).” Unter Properz ist kein 
Hinweiss auf I, 255; also miisste man es so verstehen, dass man sich Horaz 
denke, wo eigentlich Properz geschrieben steht. Im folgenden Jahre 1836 
erschien die hoch 4 Ausgabe in zwei Banden von Riemer und Eckermann, wo 
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Horaz wieder zur Geltung kommt. Offenbar war es dann durch Varnhagens 
Anregung, dass diese Abinderung vor sich gegangen ist. 

“Das Chaos,” das von Ottilie gegriindete Blatt (1829), welches als Privat- 
zeitung im Weimarer Kreise cursirte, erschien an den Sonntagen. Goethe gab 
selbst Sfters Gedichte hinein. 

M dége der harte Verlust. . .. 

Am 14. Februar 1830 erfolgte der Tod der Grossherzogin Luise. 

Mir failt beiliegendes Blait . . . Vorschlag su einem. . . . 

Der interessante Vorschlag Varnhagens verdient eines niheren Eingehens. 
Aus seinem innersten Wesen heraus entspringt dieser Plan. Wenn immer nur 
geistreiche Frauen, wohlerzogene Diplomaten und gewihlt redende Hofmanner 
darzustellen gewesen wiren, hatte Varnhagen “das Blatt gewiss zum griinen 
gebracht”’; an den Geistesstrahlen der Heroen deutscher Literatur wie Schiller, 
Herder, Wieland, Fichte und dergleichen ist es vertrocknet. 

Varnhagen allererst schien die Biographie als eine besondere Kunstform in 
die deutsche Literatur, als einen eigenen Zweig der deutschen Geschichts- 
schreibung eingefiihrt zu haben. Wer irgend in Deutschland eine Biographie 
zu schreiben hatte, der wandte sich an Varnhagen als den in solchen Dingen 
unumgiinglichen Mann. Viele hatten bei Nennung des Namens Varnhagen 
kaum eine andere Vorstellung als die eines Schriftstellers, der Biographien 
verfasst und dabei den Stil Goethes, des alternden Goethe, affektierte. Figuren 
und Figiirchen zusammenzusetzen und an einanderzureihen, da liegt sein Talent 
und sein Verdienst. Ein Weimarisches Lexikon von Varnhagens Hand wire 
eine unversiegbare Quelle fiir den Forscher geworden. 

Schon seit 1825 hatte sich Varnhagen mit dem Gedanken Goethe-Weimar 
getragen: ‘Weimar ist fast nur ein Abglanz von Goethes Geist, das ganze Land 
ist von ihm befruchtet; alle Anstalten, Einrichtungen, Pflanzungen, Bauten 
tragen seinen Anteil; die Wissenschaften, die Kunst, die Lebensbildung hangen 
mit seinem Dasein zusammen.” (Blatter zur preussischen Geschichte III, 1868. 
S. 322.) 

Im September 1829 war Varnhagen in Weimar, schon im Oktober entwirft 
er seinen Plan zum Lexikon; also seine frischesten Eindriicke hatte er hier zu 
Papier gebracht. Fortwihrend ist er bestrebt ein Gesammtbild Goethes zu 
gewinnen; ein Gesammtbild des Goethe’schen Kreises sich zu veranschaulichen. 
Zehn Jahre spater entspringt seinem Hirn ein dem Lexikon gleichender Plan. 
“In den Goethe-Zelterschen Briefen stecken was fiir Goldkérner! Es sind 
Spriiche und Urteile darin, die man zu ganzen Abhandlungen, zu Erzihlungen 
und Predigten ausfiihren kénnte. Mir ist eigentlich die Masse noch zu klein, 
die Lebensfiille nicht vollstindig und mannigfach genug. Ich michte die 
simmtlichen Briefe von Goethe, Schiller, Jakobi, Fichte, Rahel, Humboldt, 
Wolf, Voss u.s.w. in eine grosse Sammlung chronologisch vereinigt, und noch 
mit Erlauterungen ausgestattet sehen; das miisste eine merkwiirdige, grossartige 
Anschauung deutschen Lebens geben!” (Varnhagens Tagebiicher I. S. 241). 

Der Vorschlag zu einem Weimarischen Lexikon wartet noch seiner Erfiillung. 
Mehrere Anliiufe sind dazu getan worden, die aber kaum das von Varnhagen 
gewiinschte Gesammtbild bieten. Die Hauptversuche auf diesem Gebiete 
kamen wihrend der achtziger Jahre. Friedrich Zarncke entwirft 1888 einen 
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interessanten Plan. (Sieh die Einleitung zu seinem, “‘Kurzgefassten Ver- 
zeichnis der Originalaufnahmen zu Goethes Bildniss.” 

Franz Neubert in seinem, “Bilderbuch fiir das deutsche Volk” tritt in 
seinen Bestrebungen Varnhagen vielleicht am niichsten. Aus den Erwigungen 
heraus, dass Goethe dem Deutschen der Gipfelpunkt seiner geistigen Kultur ist, 
entstand der Plan zur Herausgabe eines fiir weitere Kreise bestimmten Bilderat- 
lasses zu Goethes Leben und Wirken, “der die Ortlichkeiten, an denen der 
Dichter geweilt hat, die Personen, die ihm durch Verwandtschaft und Freund- 
schaft nahe gestanden haben oder die auf eine andere Weise zu ihm in Beziehung 
getreten sind, vorfiihren, zugleich durch Wiedergabe Goethe’scher Handzeich- 
nungen, Zeugnisse seiner praktischen Titigkeit auf dem Gebiete der bildenden 
Kunst aufweisen und auch Illustrationen zu Goethe’schen Werken wiedergeben 
sollte.” 

Anmerkungen zu Diderots Rameau. . . . 

Schon seit 1811 hatte sich Varnhagen mit “Rameau” befasst. (Unter der Ab- 
teilung “Goethe” in den Vermischten Schriften Bd. II. $.303 ff.) Im November 
1821 schickt Varnhagen Goethe ein Buch, das ihm von Oelsner aus Paris iiber- 
mittelt worden war, mit beifolgendem Excerpte aus dem Briefe Oelsners: “Das 
Buch ist nicht wie es scheinen kénnte, das franzésische Original von Diderot, 
sondern eine Ubersetzung der Ubersetzung von Goethe . . . Jedermann 
glaubt das Original zu lesen. Solches wire noch mehr, wenn sick der Uber- 
setzer strenger an den deutschen Text gehalten hitte.”’ 

Uber den Freiherrn von Seckendorf, hat uns Varnhagen selbst unterrichtet. 
In dem ersten Teil seiner vermischten Schriften wurde der Artikel aufgenom- 
men, leider ohne Datum. Der ganze Ton am Anfang des Artikels lisst vermuten, 
dass er als eine Lieferung zum Lexikon gelten sollte. Von Seckendorfs Bezie- 
hungen zu dem Weimarischen Kreise bemerkt er: “Mit Herder und ganz be- 
sonders mit Wieland lebte er in herzlicher Freundschaft, mit Goethe’n, der 
gleich dem Herzog nicht so schnell jede Darbietung sich geniigen liess, wenig- 
stens in gutem Vernehmen und wechselseitiger Anerkennung.” 

Die kritisch-polemische Anzeige ist mir unbekannt geblieben. 

Als ich Ihre giitige Sendung. . . . 

Gespriiche mit Goethe in den letzten Jahren seines Lebens 1823-1832. 
Von J. P. Eckermann. Leipzig, Brockhaus, 1836, 1. u. 2. Th. 

Fiir unsere Jahrbiicher hat Hr. Professor Weisse. . 

Weisses Anzeige erschien in den Jahrbiichern. Sie wurde spiter abge- 
druckt in seinem Werke: “Kritik und Erlauterung des Goethe’schen Faust” 
als V. Zugabe in dem Anhange “Zur sittlichen Beurtheilung Goethe’s.”’ 

“Was mir fiir die Mitternachtszeitung bestimmt dieser Tage vor Augen 
gelegen, und was baldigst dort gedruckt sein wird” deckt sich nicht schén mit 
Varnhagens Ausserung einen Monat spiter. “Was ich liefern konnte, habe 
ich dem Dr. Laube fiir seine Mitternachtszeitung gegeben, wo es schon abge- 
druckt steht.” Varnhagen hat sich spiiter gewiss eines besseren bedacht und 
es fiir gut gehalten Eckermann dariiber zu benachrichtigen. “Doch soll meine 
Mitteilung soviel als méglich anonym bleiben, damit mir das Spiel nicht ver- 
dorben werde,” fiigt er naif hinzu. Varnhagen hat zuweilen wohl einen Scriben- 
ten, der sich an Goethe versiindigt, mit kiihler Vornehmheit abgestraft, sonst 
hielt er sich wohlweislich der Sffentlichen Polemik fern. 
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Steffens um so strafbarer. . . . 

Gegen Steffens wendet er die Spitze seines Angriffes ganz besonders. In 
einem Briefe an Neumann den 27. Dez. 1832 dussert er sich: “Von Steffens 
verdriesst mich die engherzige Beschrinkung am meisten. Er kann so grossinnig 
und geistesfrei sein. Aber da lasst er sich von Gunst und Furcht bethéren! dass 
er schon vor Jahren verschiedentlich dusserte, er sei recht neugierig, wie Goethe 
einmal sterben wiirde, hat mir immer sehr missfallen. Wie klein und unkundig!”’ 

bei der Frage nach der rheinischen Stadt. . . . 

Am 7. November 1823 schrieb Varnhagen an Goethe: “Die Ortlichkeit 
insbesondere hat etwas unbeschreiblich Anziehendes; man meint diese Stadt 
und Gegend zu kennen, man will sie wiederfinden, und die Einbildungskraft 
schweift angstlich iiber alle Eindriicke hin, welche die reichen Lande lings des 
Oberrheins in ihrer tieferen Erstreckung dem Reisenden ehmals iiberschwiing- 
lich dargeboten, ohne dass die Wahl sich entscheiden und feststellen will! Ein 
bestimmter Ort aber, eine bestimmte Gegend, das nehmen wir fiir gewiss an, 
hat, wenn auch nur durch einige gliickliche Punkte, die Grundlinien der ganzen 
Schilderung geliefert. Lebhafter und beseelter Frauenanteil legt uns diesen 
Gegenstand besonders ans Herz, iiber ihn zuférderst wiinschen wir Aufschluss 
zu erhalten, und wagen denselben, da ja die Zeit solcher Mitteilungen gekommen, 
durch das schon gliicklichst dafiir bestehende Organ, die Hefte von Kunst und 
Alterthum, auch fiir andere zu Nutz und Frommen, freundlichst und ehrer- 
bietigst zu erbitten!’’ Es ist sehr zweifelhaft, ob Goethe brieflich auf diese Frage 
einging; viel eher hat er sie ignoriert. Erst 1836 in Eckermanns Gespriichen 
wurde uns Goethes Stellung zu dieser Frage bekannt. Man méchte vermuten, 
das von Eckermann Dez. 1826 iiberlieferte Gesprich gehére in den Dez. 1823 
und sei eine direkte Antwort auf Varnhagens ungehérige Frage. “Da wollen 
sie wissen, welche Stadt am Rhein bei meinem Hermann und Dorothea gemeint 
sei. Als ob es nicht besser wire, sich jede beliebige zu denken. Man will Wahr- 
heit, man will Wirklichkeit und verdirbt dadurch die Poesie.”’ 

Gern sendete ich Ihnen als Gegengabe. . . . 

Wohl die “Galerie von Bildnissen aus Rahel’s Umgang und Briefwechsel.” 
Herausgegeben von K. A. Varnhagen von Ense. Leipzig, Reichenbach. 1836. 
Th. 2. (Sieh den folgenden Brief.) 

besonders Friulein von Pappenheim 

Fiir Fraulein von Pappenheim hat sich Varnhagen besonders interessiert. 
(Sieh: Aus Goethes Freundeskreis. Erinnerungen der Baronin Jenny von 
Gustedt, herausgegeben von Lily von Kretschman. Braunschweig, G. Wester- 
mann. VII und 510 SS.) 

Die Sternchen S. 226... . 

Aus Varnhagens Gesprichen mit Goethe entnehmen wir: “Einigemal 
sind in Eckermann’s Buche Sternchen angebracht, wo wir gerne den Namen 
sihen. Zum Beispiel, wenn es heisst: “ “Noch in diesen Tagen habe ich Gedichte 
von . . . gelesen, und sein reiches Talent nicht verkennen kénnen. Allein, 
wie gesagt, die Liebe fehlt ihm, und so wird er auch nie so wirken, als er hatte 
miissen. Man wird ihn fiirchten, und er wird der Gott derer sein, die gern wie 
er negativ wiren, aber nicht wie er das Talent haben.’” Heine, der doch mit 
obigen Sternchen ohne Zweifel gemeint ist, kann mit der Anerkennung seines 
Talents wohl zu frieden sein; denn, dass ihm Goethe die Liebe abspricht, damit 
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ist die Sache noch nicht ausgemacht, man kann auch von Goethe’n appelieren; 
u.s.w” In Klammern steht hinzugefiigt: “(Nach zuverlissiger Auskunft ist 
jedoch nicht Heine, sondern Graf Platen gemeint.)” 1837. 

Kommt ein Russe. . . . 

Den 18. Juni 1836 schreibt Varnhagen in sein Tagebuch (also am selben 
Tage, da er den Brief an Eckermann schreibt): “Herr von Melgunoff (sic) aus 
Moskau kam zu mir. Ein geistvoller, tiichtiger Russe, sehr Russe, aber wie 
Deutschland sie wiinschen kann.” 

Gutskow! Ich wusst’ es vorher 

Gutzkow hatte eben veréffentlicht: Ueber Géthe im Wendepunkte zweier 
Jahrhunderte. Berlin, 1836. Die Einleitung trigt das Datum, Frankfurt, im 
April 1836. 

Ich sage Ihnen meinen herslichen Dank. . . 

Gedichte von J. P. Eckermann. Leipzig Brockhaus. 1838. R. M. Meyer 
sagt von dieser Sammlung: “Seine poetischen Pline zerflossen, und ein Bind- 
chen Gedichte, das 1838 erschien, zeigt, dass auch seine poetische Kraft zer- 
flossen war.” 

ich sende Ihnen Ludwig Robert's Gedichte. 

Ludwig Robert war ein Bruder Rahels. Goethe liess ein Drama von 
Robert in Weimar auffiihren. In einem Briefe an Frau von Eybenberg driickt 
er sich sehr ungiinstig dariiber aus. Die Gedichte enthalten viele Beziige auf 
Goethe, dessen Stil er gewissenhaft nachahmte. 

Sie empfangen. . . . 

“Doktor Carriere ist von Reisen zuriickgekehrt, und will Privatdozent bei 
der Universitit werden. Verstirkung der Hegelianer.”” Varnhagens Tage- 
biicher I, S. 245. (10. Dezember 1840.) 

Joachim Jungius (1587-1667) was einer der bedeutendsten Geistesheroen, 
der uns aus dem Zeitalter des Dreissigjihrigen Krieges entgegenragt. Goethe 
kam auf diesen interessanten Philosophen wihrend seiner Beschaftigung mit der 
Metamorphose der Pflanzen. Goethe hatte sich in den letzten Jahren seines 
Lebens angeschickt, ein kurzes Leben Jungius zu schreiben; es ist aber nur 
Fragment geblieben. Zum erstenmale wurde das Fragment in Dr. Guhrauers 
Buch: Joachim Jungius und sein Zeitalter Nebst Goethe’s Fragment iiber 
Jungius, 1850 abgedruckt. Guhrauer berichtet in seiner Einleitung: “Die 
Liberalitét und Uneigenniitzigkeit endlich, womit die Gebriider von Goethe die 
kostbare Reliquie aus dem Archiv ihres unsterblichen Grossvaters darboten und 
iiberliessen, sichert ihnen den aufrichtigen Dank aller wahren Verehrer Goe- 
the’s.” Das Fragment wurde zuerst der Hempelschen Ausgabe einverleibt. 

eine Auswahl von Herrn Kanzler von Miiller. . 

Weder Kanzler von Miillers noch die Cotta’sche Hauptsammlung sind 
erschienen. 

Sagen Sie giitigst. . 

Riemers Buch heisst: Mitteilungen iiber Goethe. Aus miindlichen und 
schriftlichen, gedruckten und ungedruckten Quellen. 2 Bande. Berlin, Verlag 
von Duncker und Humblot. 1841. 

Cari F. SCHREIBER 
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SHELLEY’S CHARLES THE FIRST 


Shelley was one of those poets who apparently never 
thought either of destroying or carefully preserving their 
fragments. He was a modest man in the estimate he put upon 
his own work, and his own generation did little to encourage 
him to preserve even his completed works, not to mention those 
left unfinished. Nevertheless there are few English poets whose 
collected works show such a large proportion of fragments. 
Between one-fourth and one-third of the Woodberry edition is 
taken up with poems of this class. Shelley was characteristically 
fitful and impulsive about beginning a poem, just as he was in 
undertaking his various “practical” projects. The plotting of 
longer poems was undoubtedly difficult for him. The indiffer- 
ence or antagonism of the public was at times depressing. 
These facts, together with the inconstancy of his nature, easily 
suggest why so many poems were begun and never finished. 
The survival of the fragments is the result of Mary Shelley’s 
religious regard for all the poet’s relics, and their availability 
to the scholar is due chiefly to the painstaking devotion of such 
earnest Shelleyans as Dr. Garnett and Mr. Buxton Forman. 

In themselves it is doubtful if most of these fragments add 
much to the total value of Shelley’s work simply as poetry, 
but in their connections some of them are worthy of more atten- 
tion than they have yet received. Most prominent in this class 
is Charles the First, which represents an earnest attempt to 
write successful acting drama after the composition of The 
Cenci and has a significant bearing on Shelley’s dramatic 
ambitions. Had the play been successfully concluded it is not 
at all unlikely that Shelley would have turned his attention 
definitely, for a time at least, to the writing of drama. 

Charles the First was written at various times between 
January and June, 1822, but the idea of the play had been in 
Shelley’s mind since 1818. According to Mary Shelley, he 
advanced but slowly with it and finally threw it aside for The 
Triumph of Life, which he left unfinished at his death. There 
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are frequent allusions to this drama in Shelley’s correspondence 
which make it clear that this was one of his favorite and most 
ambitious projects.!. Before he had himself entertained the 
idea of writing a drama on the subject of Charles I he had urged 
Mrs. Shelley to undertake the task, and she had apparently 
done so. Mrs. Shelley abandoned the play ‘“‘for lack of the 
necessary books of reference,’* and Shelley himself took up the 
idea later. An ulterior object of the play was to procure 
£100 to lend to Leigh Hunt.‘ Shelley intended making it a 
careful, finished play, adapted to the stage, and free from parti- 
san feeling. He writes to Leigh Hunt that if he can finish 
Charles the First as planned it will surpass The Cenci,5 and 
assures his publisher, Ollier, that if finished it will be a good 
play. He tells Trelawny’ “I am now writing a play for the 
stage. . . . In style and manner I shall approach as near 
our great dramatist as my feeble powers will permit. King 
Lear is my model.” 

But there were difficulties upon which it seems Shelley 
had not counted. He had never been able to interest himself 
in English history® and he found his plotting more difficult than 
he had anticipated. He tells Peacock that it is “a devil of a 
nut to crack.’ Finally he tells Hunt and Gisborne that he 
does nothing with Charles the First because there is nothing to 
inspire him to undertake any subject deeply and seriously." 
Medwin comments” on Shelley’s sporadic manner of writing 
Charles the First, his difficulties, and his final abandonment of 
the play. ‘Nothing,’ says Medwin," “‘could so far conquer his 
repugnance as to complete it.” 

1R.Ingpen: Letters of Percy Bysshe Shelley, 608, 626, 805, 857, 872, 916, 928, 
872, 916, 928, 930, 934°, 945, 955, 957. 

? Ingpen, 626. See also Mrs. Shelley’s note to The Cenci. 

3 Mrs. J. Marshall: Mary Wollstonecraft Shelley, 217. 

* Ingpen, 945. 

5 Ingpen, 934. 

§ Ingpen, 857, 916. 

7E. J. Trelawny: Records of Shelley, Byron and the Author, 79. 
8 Ingpen, 608. 

* Ingpen, 965. 

1 Ingpen, 928. 

" Ingpen, 945, 977. 

12 Thomas Medwin: Life of Shelley, 340-343. 

13 Op. cit., 221. 
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The fragment has received very little attention from critics. 
Dowden rather slights it in his Life of Shelley, merely quoting 
from Shelley’s letters and commenting that the play contains 
admirable dramatic writing but contains no evidence of be- 
coming a well-built tragedy.“ Smith’s Critical Biography 
devotes six pages to defending the dramatic character of 
The Cenct but contains never a word about Charles the First. 
Rabbé’s Shelley—His Life and His Works, Helene Richter’s 
Shelley, and H. Druskowitz’s Shelley merely mention it in 
passing, without considering its merits. Rossetti’s Memoir of 
Shelley, Symonds’s Shelley, and Sharp’s Life of Shelley ignore 
it completely. A.Clutton-Brock treats it rather perfunctorily® 
and concludes that the scenes “contain a good deal of eloquent 
talk, but there is no movement and little character in them.” 
The fragment is more adequately treated by John Todhunter, 
Stopford Brooke, and H. S. Salt. ‘As far as it goes, Charles the 
First is a striking and powerful attempt,”’ concludes H. S. Salt." 
Stopford Brooke’ finds it “full of steady power, power more 
at its ease than in The Cenci,’”’ and Todhunter sketches the 
characters in the play and discovers many indications of a high 
dramatic quality."* Dr. E. S. Bates, in Shelley’s The Cenci, 
devotes considerable space to the discussion of Shelley’s 
possibilities as a dramatist, but dismisses Charles the First 
with a half-paragraph of less than a dozen lines. 

When we consider that Charles the First is after all only a 
fragment we need not wonder that so many writers on Shelley 
have passed it by without examination or without comment. 
But it is a fairly large fragment, of two complete and three 
incomplete scenes, totalling over 800 lines. It was the object of 
rather considerable and anxious thought on the part of the poet. 
It was written after The Cenci and was intended for the stage. 
It was Shelley’s only attempt at practical drama after The 
Cenci, and his letters show that it was a serious, thoughtful 
attempt. When these facts are considered, Charles the First 
becomes an important piece of evidence on the moot question 


4 Op. cit., ii, 476. 

% Shelley—The Man and the Poet, 268. 

16 4 Shelley Primer, 77. 

Preface to Selections from Shelley, xlix. 
184 Study of Shelley, 271-281. 
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of Shelley’s ability to develop into a great dramatist. And this 
fact, in turn, makes it worth while to attempt to discover just 
why the drama was not finished. 

The reasons ordinarily assigned are that Shelley either 
lacked the constructive ability and power of continued applica- 
tion necessary to complete the play or that his distaste for the 
study of history was so great that he was unable to master his 
material. The first view is supported by the lack of structural 
unity found in many of Shelley’s longer poems, by the long 
list of his other poems left incomplete, by the apparent dilatori- 
ness with which Shelley treated the project, and by Shelley’s 
own admissions that the play was providing such difficulties 
that he could not “seize upon the conception of the subject as 
a whole.’”!® 

It is also a matter of record that Shelley disliked history. 
Rosetti? quotes two utterances of Shelley on the subject of 
history: 

“T am determined to apply myself to a study that is hateful and disgusting 
to my very soul, but which is above all other studies necessary for him who would 
be listened to as a mender of antiquated abuses—I mean that record of crimes 
and miseries, history.” (1812) 

“T am unfortunately little skilled in English history; and the interest that 
it excites in me is so feeble that I find it a duty to attain merely to that general 
knowledge of it which is indispensable.” (1818) 


Against this evidence we must bear in mind the fact that 
Shelley did accomplish in The Cenci a task of construction some- 
what similar to that which Charles the First presented, though 
not so difficult in the nature of its materials. It might be 
added that Prometheus Unbound was successfully resumed after 
an interruption and that the twenty days between Shelley’s 
admission that he had ceased working on Charles the First and 
the date of his death was not a sufficient lapse of time to show 
that the play had been abandoned. As for Shelley’s professed 
aversion for history, it is a matter of record that he was by no 
means negligent of historical reading. Of the fifty-one books 
listed by Mrs. Shelley as read by Shelley in 1815” eighteen 
are historical or biographical, twenty-one are poetry, and the 


18 Ingpen, 955. 
20 Memoir of Shelley, 133. 
21 Mrs. J. Marshall, op. cit., 123. 
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remaining twelve are of a dramatic, philosophical, or sociological 
character. 

Thus there is not sufficient evidence to show that Shelley 
abandoned Charles the First on account of inability to complete 
it, or even that he had definitely abandoned the play. A more 
reasonable hypothesis to go upon is that Shelley would probably 
have returned to the play later. It is well known that during 
his last days Shelley suffered under considerable depression of 
spirits. Hellas, he writes to John Gisborne, was written in 
“one of those few moments of enthusiasm which now seldom 
visit me and which make me pay dearly for their visits,’ 
and in the same letter he remarks, “I write nothing but by 
fits." When a man who feels himself unappreciated by his 
public and who is, in addition, too depressed to compose 
to advantage, throws aside a piece of work on which he has 
expended the preparation Shelley gave to Charles the First, 
it is more reasonable to suppose that he will return to it later 
than that he has finally abandoned it. Shelley required enthusi- 
asm to sustain him in his work. Prometheus Unbound and The 
Cenci furnished subjects on which he could easily become 
enthusiastic, but Charles the First offered some complications in 
the usual formula of Shelley’s sympathies. The Roundheads as 
lovers of liberty could appeal to his enthusiasm, but as religious 
bigots they must have repelled him. Cromwell the liberator was 
adaptable enough to the Shelleyan formula, but Cromwell the 
despot offered awkward complications. Whether or not he could 
have overcome this conflict of sympathies is a question that 
cannot be answered, but the fact that the complications existed 
must have had its influence in causing him to desist from the 
play. 

When we examine the scenes singly for evidences of drama- 
tic power or weakness, we find the first scene probably the best 
of the five. It shows an eye for theatrical values that is sur- 
prising in one with so little actual knowledge of the stage as 
Shelley had. As an opening scene for a historical play it could 
hardly be improved upon. The key to the dramatic struggle is 
revealed at once by the dramatic contrast of royal splendor with 
Puritan sourness. The masque, with its spectacular value of 


*2 Ingpen, 953. 
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color and movement, gives evidence of an eye for theatrical 
effectiveness that one would hardly have suspected Shelley of 
possessing. It is as theatrically effective as the masques in the 
Elizabethan plays from which Shelley doubtless got the idea. 
The entry of Leighton, a victim of royal tyranny, gives addi- 
tional point to the complaints of the citizens. The dialogue 
is at least as dramatically effective as that of The Cenci. The 
characters are carefully distinguished. The first citizen is mod- 
erate in his opinion and talks little. The second citizen, an 
old man, is a bitter and uncompromising hater of Court and 
Church, and voices his invectives without restraint. The third 
citizen chimes in with the second, and the youth is a visionary 
with an eye single to beauty. In general the scene is somewhat 
comparable to Shakspeare’s opening scene in Julius Caesar, 
but Shakespeare’s speeches are shorter and more realistic, and 
his scene concludes with a promise of further vigorous action, 
whereas the conclusion of Shelley’s scene does not point directly 
to any subsequent related action. 

The second scene contains 502 lines. It contains practically 
no action such as would advance the drama. Like the first 
scene, it is introductory and expository. The King, the Queen, 
Laud, Strafford, Cottington, St. John, and the Fool, Archy, 
are introduced and made to reveal something of their characters. 

Charles is weak, but not utterly bad. There is a nobility, a 
gentleness and grace about him that makes a wistful and poetic, 
rather than a heroic appeal. The Queen is clear-sighted, ambi- 
tious and autocratic, but she loves Charles and their children— 
a Shelleyan Lady Macbeth. She manages Charles with the 
greatest ease. Strafford is thoroughgoing in his hatred of the 
people, but is apparently sincere in his loyalty to the King. 
Laud, however, is a bigot of the most vengeful and cruel type; 
there are strong indications that had the play been finished 
he would have been made into an inhuman type of Evil in the 
form of religious bigotry, just as the Jupiter of Prometheus 
Unbound may be said to typify abstract Evil and Count 
Cenci Evil in the concrete. The Fool is fashioned after the 
fool in Calderon’s Cisma de Inglaterra and the fool in Shakes- 
peare’s King Lear. He resembles Lear’s fool, however, only 
in his understanding of the real situation; there is no compari- 
son between the two as to wit. In exaggerated Romantic 
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fashion Charles is made to attribute a kind of super-rational 
insight to the Fool, on the score of his being a little crack- 
brained. Shelley even imitates the anachronisms of the 
Elizabethans and makes the Fool crack a jest on pantisocracy— 
this for the benefit of the Lakers. The King consents to the 
bloody stamping out of the Scotch revolt. The attitude of the 
King’s side is made clear in this scene. Thus at the end of 692 
lines Shelley has made the audience familiar with the nature 
of the conflict, the attitude of each side, and the principal 
forces on one side. He has prepared for the first clash—the 
expedition against the Scots—but he has failed to motivate 
the action. The forces that are to work on the King’s weakness 
and produce his ruin are made evident in this scene. They are 
the pride and ambition of the Queen, the veangeful fanaticism 
of Laud, and the fierce intolerance of Strafford. 

The third scene is incomplete. It is a Star Chamber trial 
and shows the first actual conflict between the opposing forces. 
It also further develops the character of the chief villian, Laud. 

The fourth scene, also unfinished, shows Hampden, Pym, 
Cromwell, Cromwell’s daughter, and Sir Harry Vane on the 
point of flight to America. Their arrest, which would have 
provided action for the scene, is not reached. The fifth scene 
is a mournful song by Archy, and was probably intended to be 
the last scene, after Charles’ execution. 

Shelley’s further plans for the drama are to be found in the 
third of his notebooks. As deciphered by Forman, the whole 
plan is as follows: 

Act ist The Mask 

Scene 1. St. — Bastwick & citizens—to him enter Leighton: 
& afterwards An old man & a Law Student. 

Scene 2. The interior of Whitehall—The King Wentworth, 
Laud, L‘ Keeper Coventry Lord Essex Archy to them enter Dr. 
John, Noy, & the lawyers—circumstances indicative first of the 
state of the country & Government, & the demands of the King 
and Queen, Laud &c. secondly of the methods for securing 
money & power. 


°3 The Shelley Notebooks, privately printed, edited by H. B. Forman, iii, 
103. 
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Scene 3.° Pym, Hazelrig Cromwell, young Sir H. Vane, 
Hampden & — their character and intentions—a their embarka- 
tion—Cromwells speech on that occasion—high commission 
pursuivants. 

Messengers of council. 

The imprisonment of members of Parliament. Lauds excessive 
thirst for gold & blood. Williams committed to the Tower to 
whom Laud owed his first promotion 
Act 2° Scene 2 

Chiefs of the Popular Party, Hampden’s trial & its effects— 
Reasons of Hampden & his colleages for resistance—young 
Sir H. Vane’s reasons: The first rational & logical, the Second 
impetuous & enthusiastic. 

Reasonings on Hampden’s trial p. 222. 

The King zealous for the Church inheriting this disposition 
from his father. 

This act to open between the two Scotch Wars. 

Easter day 1635 

The reading of the Liturgy 

Lord Tiquai 

The Covenant 

The determined resistance against Charles & the liturgy— 

Worse than the worse is indecision 

Mary di Medici the Queen came to England in 1638. it 
was observed that the sword & pestilence followed her wherever 
she went & that her restless spirit embroiled everything she 
approached. 

The King annulled at York 
Many unlawful grants & in wh 
This concludes Shelley’s plan, but at the top of one of the 
pages is pencilled: 
Act 2 

After the 1st Scottish War 
and at the bottom: 

The End—Strafford’s death. 

It is hardly worth while to enter into a detailed discussion of 
this plan. It shows that Shelley had planned the drama 
beyond the point where he ceased writing. Scenes III and IV 
as written are amplified and modified from the plan for scene III, 
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and the later scenes of the poem as written are not accounted 
for in the plans at all. This is an indication that Shelley 
followed his plans very loosely and is supported by the plan 
itself, which is disorganized and includes what seems to be 
data from his reading about Mary di Medici, along with a 
line, ‘‘Worse than the worse is indecision,” which looks like 
the text for a contemplated speech. That Shelley had nearly 
finished one act, according to his plans, without having planned 
in advance more than one scene of the next act is a strong 
indication that he was having serious difficulty with the plotting. 

The drama contains some speeches fully comparable to those 
of The Cenci. The attack on the nobility by the Second Citizen, 
the impassioned lines on liberty spoken by Hampden,” and 
Archy’s song are the best speeches. The trial of Bastwick 
in scene iii is the best sustained passage of dramatic verse. 

The speeches have the peculiar Shelleyan intensity of feel- 
ing that characterizes the blank verse of Shelley’s other plays. 
There is also present the touch of Shakespearean diction en- 
countered in all the other plays except Prometheus Unbound. 
“Vile participation” (I, 79), recalls Shakespeare’s use of the 
expression in J Henry IV, ILI, ii, 87. ‘‘Withal” in the sense of 
“with” in ‘‘catch poor rogues withal,’’ (I, 160), is like the 
Shakespearean use of the word in such expressions as “bait 
fish withal” etc. Archy’s “‘your quiet kingdom of man” suggests 
Julius Caesar, I, i. 68, “The state of man like to a little king- 
dom,” also Macbeth I, iii, 140. King Lear’s comment, “a 
bitter fool’’ (I, iv, 150), is reflected in the Queen’s “Archy is 
shrewd and bitter,” II, 460. Hampden’s passionate speech on 
liberty in scene four owes something to Gaunt’s famous patri- 
otic speech in Richard II. There are indifferent puns in the 
Shakespearean manner and a number of lines with only an 
indefinite Shakespearean suggestiveness, such as “the base 
patchwork of a leper’s rags’’ (I, 234), and ‘Thou perfect, just, 
and honorable man” (II, 319). 

We may say of the fragment of Charles the First that it is at 
least equal to The Cenci in its use of dramatic blank verse, and 
that in it Shelley shows an increased skill in individualizing 

“1, 150-175. 

IV, 14-36. 
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minor characters. It shows an increased ability to motivate 
the action and a closer attention to stage effects. Yet it shows 
also a failure in the only humorous character attempted, and 
its action is certainly slow in getting started. Shelley’s notes 
on the drama very significantly say a good deal more about 
speeches and reasons and less about actions than might be 
expected. Shelley’s plans and letters show that the structure 
gave him difficulties, and the three consecutive scenes of the 
first act, while no more loosely connected than many an Eliza- 
bethan chronicle play, are certainly too loosely connected for 
good acting drama even upon a stage where Elizabethanism 
had become a fad. 

There are available only three English plays with which 
Shelley’s fragment may be compared. Reinhard Fertig, in 
Die Dramatisierungen des Schicksals Karls I von England* 
gives brief summaries and discussions of nine English dramas 
on the subject and mentions two no longer to be found. There 
is nothing in his thesis that would indicate any connection 
between Shelley’s fragment and any of the other dramas. 
Only two of these plays, W. Harvard’s King Charles the First, 
An Historical Tragedy written in «wmitation of Shakespeare 
(1737) and W. G. Wills’ Charles the First, An Histortcal 
Tragedy in four Acts (1875), are available for closer comparison 
with Shelley. Neither of the plays shows the slightest connec- 
tion with Shelley’s fragment, except that all three are avowed 
imitations of Shakespeare. Both begin the action at a later 
point than that reached by Shelley. The first is dull, declama- 
tory, and without sufficient action. Its one would-be tragic 
scene is merely sentimental. The second has considerably 
more dramatic merit. The blank verse is good, the play is well 
constructed, and the characters are well drawn. With Henry 
Irving in the title réle, it held the stage for two hundred nights. 
Structurally it is greatly superior to Shelley’s play. Browning’s 
Strafford, written for Macready in 1837, though it makes 
Strafford and not Charles the central figure, should be con- 
sidered as belonging to the same group of plays. Strafford is 
more compact, more realistic, and more objective than Charles 
the First, yet the individual scenes are harder to understand. 


6 Erlangen, 1910. 
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Charles the First is the more diffuse, ideal, and poetic, and, so 
far as can be judged from its unfinished condition, would very 
likely have been structurally inferior to Browning’s play. 
In everything except structure Charles the First compares 
favorably with the other dramas dealing with Charles the 
First, but structurally Shelley’s drama appears inferior. 
NeEwMaAN I. WHITE 
Trinity College 











GOTHIC NOTES 
I 


On the Gothic Dative Construction ANAHAIMJAIM WISAN, II. Cor. 
V,8 


In the following passage, II. Cor. V, 8, abban gatratian 
jah waljam mais usleiban us bamma leika jah ANAHAIMJAIM 
WISAN at fraujin, ‘we are of good cheer and are willing rather to 
be absent from the body, and to be at home with the Lord,’ 
we have in Gothic an interesting example of an adjective 
(anahaimjaim) referring to the subject of the principal verb 
(waljam), yet standing in the dative case. Since the principal 
verb is used with a dependent infinitive (wisan), the explana- 
tion for the use of the dative instead of the nominative case of 
the adjective must lie in the nature of the construction of the 
adjective + the infinitive. Most commentators (cf. Gabelentz, 
Loebe, Uppstrém) explain the dative anahaimjaim as being due 
to unsis understood with waljam. This seems to me, however, 
to be no explanation at all, first because there is no reason why 
unsis should be used, and secondly because no reason is stated 
as to why unsis should be in the dative case. There can be no 
question of Greek influence, since the Gothic anahaimjaim 
wisan renders a simple Greek infinitive événujoa. The 
whole passage reads in the original Greek: Vappoduev 5é xai 
evdoxodyev waddov Exdnujoa ék Tov awparos Kal tvdnutjoar mpds Tov 
xlpvor. 

It should be noted in the first place that the infinitive de- 
pendent upon waljam is the substantive verb wisan. That 
this infinitive is, however, used as an impersonal verb, is evi- 
dent from the fact that the predicate adjective is not in the 
nominative but in the dative case (i. e., ANAHAIMJAIM Wisan). 
The idea in the passage is, then, literally expressed: “We 
deem it better (for us=umsis) to be at home with the Lord 
(than to be away from the Lord).”’ In impersonal construc- 
tions with the substantive verb ‘to be’ the person affected is 
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regularly expressed in the dative case,' but since in the passage 
in question the pronoun (i. e., umsis) is already implied in the 
principal verb waljam, it is omitted in connection with the 
substantive infinitive wisan, but the adjective (i. e., anahatm- 
jaim) referring to this pronoun must, nevertheless, still remain 
in the dative case. The repetition of the pronoun is not neces- 
sary, wherever the pronoun is easily understood from the pre- 
ceding clause; cf. e. g., gob pus ist hamfamma in libain galeipan, 
pau twos handus habandin galeiban in gaiainnan, Mark IX, 43 
(so likewise Mark IX, 45 and 47). 

The chief difficulty in understanding the dative construc- 
tion in this passage lies, I think, in the fact that the impersonal 
infinitive phrase, anahaimjaim wisan, is separated from the 
principal verb by another infinitive phrase, usleiban us bamma 
leika, which no doubt is personal in character (i. e., waljam mais 
usleiban us bamma leika, ‘we choose rather to go out of the 
body’), since the impersonal construction with an adjectival 
idea is chiefly confined to the substantive verb wisan and its 
inchoative equivalent wafrban. Were an adjective used with 
usleiban, we should expect the nominative case? (i. e., a predicate 
nominative *anahaimjai). 

That the dative case of the person with the impersonal verb 
‘to be’ + a neuter adjective is a native Germanic construction 
there can be no doubt. The vitality of the construction is 
proved by its frequent occurrence in all the Old Germanic 
languages and especially in Old Norse.’ In the Elder Edda 
and the language of poetry, where the earlier native syntactical 
status of the language is more fully preserved, this idiom is 
extremely common. In the Sélarlj6d (30), for instance, we 
read: gétt er uunammalausum vera, ‘it is well [for a man] to be 
without fault,’ for which we have as a parallel in Gothic, for 
instance, gop ist unsis her wisan over against the Greek accu- 


1Cf. Streitberg, Gotisches Elementarbuch, §253, 2; Wilmanns, Deutsche 
Grammatik, ULL, 1, §64, 1; IIL, 2, §303, 1, 2, 3. 

2 Cf. the personal construction of the infinitive (galeikan) after usdaudjam; 
usdaudjam, jabbe ANAHAIMJAI jabbe AFHAIMJAI, watla galeikan imma, II. Cor. 
V,9 ‘we make it our aim, whether at home or absent, to be well-pleasing unto 
him.’ 

*Cf. Nygaard, Norroen Syntax, §100. Nygaard’s examples are, however, 
taken almost entirely from the sagas and later Old Norse literature. 
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sative of the pronoun, xadév torw hyas dde eva, ‘it is good for 
us to be here,’ Mark IX,5 (so also Luke IX, 33). 

But a closer parallel to our Gothic sentence under discussion 
(waljam mais usleiban—jah anahaimjaim wisan) may be 
seen in the following passage from the Hdévamdl' (70): 

Betra er lifdum en sé 6lifdum 

‘it is better [for a man] [to be] alive than dead.’ Parallel to 
betra is the Gothic waljam mais (‘we think it better,’ ‘we choose 
rather’); parallel to the impersonal verb er is the Gothic infini- 
tive wisan; and parallel to the adjective lifdum is the Gothic 
anahaimjaim, both adjectives in the dative case referring to the 
person affected. The pronoun in both the Gothic and the Old 
Norse is omitted, because it can easily be construed from the 
context. Now, when we examine the second clause of the Old 
Norse sentence (viz., en sé 6lifdum), the parallel with the Gothic 
becomes even closer, for the adjectival idea expressed by betra 
in the first clause is carried over into the second clause, just as 
the adjective idea implied in mais+waljam (‘we deem it 
better’) is carried over from the first clause into the second 
clause, jah anahaimjaim wisan. In the Old Norse the imper- 
sonal construction obtains in both clauses, in the Gothic only 
in the second clause, because only in the second clause is the 
substantive verb ‘to be’ (wisan) used. 

The impersonal construction of the substantive verb ‘to be’ 
+a neuter adjective with the dative of the person affected is 
so common in all the Old Germanic dialects as to need no 
comment® (cf. the Gothic gadof, azetizo, rabizo, aglu, gop ist, 
etc.). But in our sentence under discussion the neutral adjec- 
tival idea in connection with the impersonal verb ‘to be’ is not 
so clearly in evidence, inasmuch as this idea is not expressed 
thru an adjectival form in direct connection with the infinitive 
(i. e., *gob anahaimjaim wisan) but is implied in the verb 

‘The quotations from the Elder Edda are here taken from Hildebrand’s 
edition, Paderborn, 1876. I have chosen this edition (old as it is) because of the 
excellent normalization of the text. 

5A most illuminating discussion of this construction in Anglo-Saxon may 
be found in Morgan Callaway’s monograph “The Infinitive in Anglo-Saxon,” 
1913, chap. [X, “The Predicative Infinitive with Dative Subject,” pp. 127-131. 
Cf. also chap. XVI, “The Infinitive in the Other Germanic Languages” (ibid.) 
pp. 231 ff. 
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waljam (‘we choose’=‘we deem it good’); cf. waljam mais— 
[unsis] anahaimjaim wisan with gop ist imma mais, Mark IX,42. 
Since anahaimjaim is in the dative case, we must necessarily 
conclude that the infinitive wisan is impersonal in character and 
equivalent in its finite form to the impersonal ist, regularly 
used with neuter adjectives or with substantives.® 

This discussion of the dative construction with the imper- 
sonal verb ‘to be’ in Gothic leads me to my final objective, 
viz., the use of a dative adjective in a much disputed passage of 
the Old Norse Lokasenna (53): 

heldr bi hana eina 
léitir med dsa sonum 
vammalausum VERA. 

Most all commentators are agreed that hana eina (3rd. 
pers. fem, sing.) is used here in place of the first person sing. 
referring to the speaker, viz., Sif. The sense of the passage is, 
then: “Let her (=me) alone of all the children of the Aser be 
without fault.” But the adjective vammalausum (vdmlausé, 
Codex Regius) ‘without fault’ is in the dative case. Since both 
the gender and the case of vammalausum (if we consider it as a 
dative singular) is not in agreement with the construction 
required after /étir (cf. hana eina, acc. fem. sing.), most com- 
mentators have with Palsson adopted the reading vammaLausA 
(acc. fem. sing.). 

Detter and Heinzel’ (II, p. 263) explain the dative vam- 
malausum as due to confusion with the preceding dative sonom; 


® Cf., for instance, bruks, wan, ist. Parallel to the Gothic natih ainis pus 
(dat.) wan ist, Luke XVIII,22, Mark X, 21, we find in Old Norse, for instance: 
Lokasenna 30. 
era DER vamma vant 
Voluspé 11. 
var PEIM vettergis 
vant or gulli 
Skirnismdl 22. 
era MER gulls vant 
In the Old Norse, vant is a neuter adjective. 
7 “Man verbessert leicht wammalausa und erklirt den falschen Dativ aus 
dem vorhergehenden gobom.” Why Detter and Heinzel say “aus dem hervor- 
gehenden gobom”’ instead of “aus dem hervorgehenden sonom” is not clear to 


me, since all the readings of the passage have sonom (not gobom) in the line di- 
rectly preceding vammalausum. 
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which is undoubtedly the correct explanation so far as it goes. 
But the same commentators seem to think® that the dative 
vammalausum (+ vera) is here after the verb /étir analogous in 
construction with the dative vammalausum+the verb ‘to be’ 
(vera) in its finite form; as, for instance, in the phrase gétt er vam- 
malausum vera, Sdlarljéd 30. 

Since the verb /éta requires an accusative object® (with or 
without the infinite vera), the infinitive vera (with /éta) must 
be personal in character and therefore there can be no parallel 
between the personal construction hana eina létir pu 
VAMMALAUSUM vera and the impersonal construction gé# 
er VAMMALAUSUM vera. The infinitive phrase in the former 
sentence would in its finite form be: hon ein (nom.) er VAM- 
MALAUS (nom.) with predicate nominative adjective. 

This fact is clearly recognized by Bugge in his edition 
of the Elder Edda (p. 121, footnote), where he says: ‘“‘Dativen 
vammalausom kan jeg ikke ret forklare mig; ti Sélarlj. V, 30, 
L. 6: gétt er vammalausum vera og lignende Steder ere ikke 
analoge. Kan Dativen vere opstaat ved Attraction til sonom? 
Man skulde vente vammalausa, hvilket Gunn. Palsson har 
villet indsette.” 

There can be no doubt but that the first point of confusion 
in the scribe’s mind was the dative form sonum which imme- 
diately preceded the adjective in question. But possibly the 
scribe also confused the personal with the impersonal con- 
struction used with the substantive verb vera, especially since a 
dative (sonum) intervenes between the finite verb (/é¢ir) and the 
adjective in question. In other words we may have here a 
case of contaminated syntax, such as often occurs when one 
construction suggests another. 

Altho the scribe may have been led into using the dative 
case of the adjective because of the dative form sonum imme- 
diately preceding, his confusion may have been further in- 
creased by the fact that the personal construction with the 
substantive verb vera+a neuter adjective is sometimes inter- 








® Detter and Heinzel (ibid.): “Aber es bleibt seltsam, dass Solarlj. 30 
dasselbe Wort auch in grammatisch auffalliger Weise gebraucht wird, git er 
vammalausum vera.” 

*Cf. Nygaard, Norroen Syntax, §89, d. Among other examples Nygaard 
quotes here: Visburr lét hana eina (sc. vera Hkr. 14, 11). 
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changeable with the impersonal construction; thus, for instance, 
we may say either illé er illum at vera" or illt er illr at vera,” ‘it is 
bad [for one] to be bad.’ But the personal construction (equi- 
valent in sense to the impersonal) with the substantive verb 
vera seems to be extremely rare in the earlier language of the 
Elder Edda. Here I have found only two such cases of the 
personal construction (over against a very large number of the 
impersonal)," viz., 
Hévamél 71. 

blindr® er betri 

en brendr sé 
and Sigurdarkv. in skamma 61. 

Semri® veri Gudrun, 

systir ykkur, 

Jrumver sinum 

[at fylgja daudum|) 
Evidently both constructions (personal and impersonal) were 
possible even in the language of the Elder Edda, and this fact 


% Quoted from Lund’s Oldnordisk Ordféjningslere, (Copenhagen, 1862), 
p. 378. Cf. also Holthausen’s Altisl. Elementarbuch, §484: “létir er lauss at fara, 
leicht ist es, frei zu fahren.”” This construction, however, seems to be confined 
in prose literature to cases where the infinitive does not have reference to a 
particular grammatical subject. Where the person referred to is mentioned, the 
pronoun stands regularly in the dative case with the predicate adjective in 
agreement; thus, beira er pER at vera GOpUM. 
" Cf. Hom.123, Lokas.30, V elusp.11, Hamdism.15, Skirnism.22, Fdfnism.31, 
H. Hjerv.34, H.A.1A6. H.H.11,25. 
12 Cf. Hévamdl 70. 
betra er lifdum 
en sé dlifdum. 
It will be noted that in the personal construction both adjectives beiri and 
blindr are nom. masc. I find in the Elder Edda no such construction as beira 
(neut.) er blindr which would be exactly parallel to the prose construction iit 
er illy (at vera). 
8 Cf. H.H.1,46. 
Veri ykkr, Sinfjetli, 
semra miklu 
gunni at heyja. 
In the personal construction (semri veri Gudrun) the adjective semri is nom. 
fem., but we have no predicate adjective used after semri (instead we have an 
infinitive phrase ai fylgja daudum). If a predicate adjective had been used, it 
would have been in the nom. case (fem. sg.) in agreement with Gudrun, just as 
blindr (nom. masc. sg.) is in agreement with the subject of er (blindr er betri). 
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may have contributed to a confusion between the personal and 
the impersonal construction, even where with the personal 
construction an accusative (instead of a nominative) is required, 
as after the verb ldta. 

Furthermore, there are a few verbs of Commanding which 
may require either the dative or the accusative of the person 
+ the infinitive; thus, we may say either hann baud pret at 
fara FyRstuM" or hann baud pA at fara fyrsta.™ It is, therefore, 
not inconceivable that the choice of the dative or the accusative 
of the person + the infinitive after such verbs of Commanding 
may have further confused" the scribe so that he used the dative 
of the adjective (vammalausum) + the infinitive (vera), where 
the accusative (i. e., vammalausa) is required after the verb of 
Causing or Permitting (/éta). The plural form of the dative 
vammalausum must, however, have been due to a confusion 
with the plural dative sonum of the previous line. 

Returning to our passage in Gothic, II. Cor. V, 8, waljam 
mais anahaimjaim wisan, the question arises as to whether 
the personal construction here after waljam mais would have 
been permissible, i. e., waljam mais *ANAHAIMJAI wisan. 
Certain it is that so long as the impersonal construction is used, 
the adjective in question cannot stand in the nominative case, 
for there occurs in Gothic no construction parallel to the Old 
Norse illt er illr at vera. Considering further the fact that in the 
older language of the Poetic Edda this personal construction 
(equivalent in sense to the impersonal) with the substantive 
verb + an adjective is extremely rare, it seems hardly likely 
that the personal construction could occur in Gothic (which 
is of still earlier origin than Old Norse), even after a finite 
verb like waljam. On the other hand, the fact that we have 
here after waljam mais the impersonal construction with the 
substantive verb lends evidence to the assumption that the 
personal construction (equivalent in sense to the impersonal) 
with the substantive verb + an adjective in Old Norse’ was 








“ Quoted from Lunds Oldnordisk Ordféjningslere, p. 378. 

Cf. the same confusion between the dative and accusative +the infinitive 
in Anglo-Saxon after the verb letan, Morgan Callaway, Jr., “The Infinitive in 
Anglo-Saxon,” 1913, chap. LX, “The Predicative Infinitive with Dative Sub- 
ject,” p. 129-130, 

16 Cf. blindr er betri =blindum er betra, ‘it is better (for a man to be) blind.’ 
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not a Common Germanic (gemeingermanisch) construction but 
rather a later specific North Germanic construction. This 
assumption is further borne out by the fact, as stated above, 
that this type of personal construction is found chiefly in the 
sagas and later literature and not in the more archaic language 
of the Elder Edda. The dative adjective amahaimjaim in our 
passage clearly represents the normal construction of the 
predicate adjective in Germanic after the impersonal substan- 
tive verb (wisan) + a neuter adjective (expressed or implied). 


II 
On the Plural Inflection of Consonantal Stems 
a) Consonantal Stems Ending in —-R 

In the plural inflection of Gothic consonantal stems ending 
in -r, denoting family relations, all the forms are phonetically 
correct! except the nominative plural: 

Nom.  brépr-jus 

Gen.  brépr-é 

Dat. brépbr-um 

Acc. brépr-uns 
Since the endings of the dative and of the accusative (= P.G.-m, 
-ns) are identical with those of the w-inflection (brépbr-um: 
brépr-uns like son-um:son-uns), the nominative plural ending 
(P.G.-iz, *brépr-is>*brépr-is>*bréprs, cf. O. N. brdpr, fepr, 
etc.) was by force of analogy made to conform with that of the 
u-inflection (brépr-jus like sun-jus). 

The question now arises as to why the form dbrépr-é gen. 
plur. was not driven out by the form *brépr-1w-é in conformity 
with the endings of the w-inflection, just as earlier *brdépr-s 
nom. plur. was replaced by brépr-jus. 

A possible answer to this question may lie in the fact that in 
Gothic the genitive plural ending -@ was added directly (i. e., 
without an intervening vowel) to the root of all the vocalic 
declensions (except the w-declension), just as in the case of the 
consonantal declension. Neither the stem vowel -a- in *dag- 
-a-: *har-ja- etc., nor the stem vowel -i- in *balg-i- appeared 

1 Cf. Streitberg’s Urgerm. Grammatik, §179, 2, 3, 4, pp. 251-252. There 
is no necessity for believing that the accusative plural form brébr-uns is an ana- 
logical form, like the nominative brépr-jus, after the model of the u-stems, as 


H. Osthoff maintains, “Zur Frage des Ursprungs der germanischen N-Decli- 
nation,” P. B. Beiir., UI, p. 62. 
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in the genitive plural dag-é: har-jé: balg-é@. The genitive plural 
formation of the consonantal stems, therefore, conformed with 
that of the a- and the i-stems (brépr-@=dag-é@:balg-é). In the 
nominative plural, on the other hand, there was no such con- 
formity, since here the stem vowel appeared in the vocalic 
declensions (cf. *brépr-s with dag-é-s :balg-ei-s:sun-ju-s). It is 
possible that the genitive plural form brépr-@, unlike the 
nominative plural *brépr-s, escaped the analogy of the u- 
declension because of the fact that all noun declensions in 
Gothic, except the u- declension, added é directly to the stem 
(without an intervening vowel) in the genitive plural. We 
have, therefore, the example of the a- and the i- stems as a 
factor in favor of retaining the regular phonetic form brépr-é, 
whereas the nom. plur. formation *brépr-s was peculiar to 
the consonantal stems alone. 
b) The Consonantal Stem *aCuHS-AN- 

We are now fairly certain that all the extant forms of the 
Gothic word *athsa (=O. N. uxi:oxi, O.H.G. ohso, Angs. 
oxa) belong to the u-inflection with the exception of the genitive 
plural atiksné. This assertion is based upon Streitberg’s inves- 
tigations of the Gothic text, as contained in his edition ‘‘Die 
Gotische Bibel’ (Heidelberg, 1908), which must certainly be 
viewed as the final authority regarding the reading of the 
Gothic text and its relation to the original Greek.? Streitberg’s 
final conclusions as to the correct reading of the Gothic text 
give us, so far as we possess the evidence, the following inflection 
of the Gothic word *atihsa: 














Sing. Plur. 
Nom. — 
Gen. atihsné 
Dat. athsau® atthsum® 
Acc. atithsau* 


We see then that only the genitive plural remained exempt 
from the w-analogy. 


? Cf. Wilhelm Braune’s review in Literaturblatt, Oct. 1908, p. 325-329. 

* Formerly accepted reading, atihsan (Cast.), atihsin (Uppstr.), I. Tim. 
V,18; Streiberg, p. 425. 

‘Formerly accepted reading, atihsan (Uppstr.), I. Cor. [X,9; Streitberg, 
p. 261. 

5 Formerly accepted reading, athsunns (Uppstr.), I.Cor. [X,9; Streitberg, 
atihsum us-, p. 261. 





See os as 
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In his review of Streitberg’s text (in Literaturdl., Oct. 1908, 
p. 327) Braune says in regard to the retention of the phonet- 
ically correct form atihsné: “‘Bemerkenswert, dass auch bei den 
Verwandtschaftsnamen gerade der g. pl. sich der u-Analogie 
entzog.”’ 

Since the Gothic consonantal (-an-) stem *ad#hs-an- retained 
its regular phonetic form in the genitive plural (adhsn-é) in 
spite of the w-analogy, we may conclude that this fact was due to 
the same reason as in the case of the consonantal stems ending 
in -r (brépr-é), i. e., possibly because the genitive plural ending 
of the consonantal stems conformed with that of the a- and the 
i-stems (atihsn-é:bripr-é = dag-é :balg-é). 

One certain point of contact with the w-stems was the 
dative plural *avihs-n-um (=Angs. ox-n-um,’ O. N. yx-n-um: 
éx-n-um with i-umlaut from the nom. plur. yxn:éxn) which 
like the genitive plural ashs-n-é@ probably appeared with the 
Schwundstufe of the suffix vowel i. e., -”, (cf. ab-n-é:ab-n-am, 
nam-n-é;nam-n-am, etc.). Probably too like the genitive and 
dative plural stem the stem of the accusative plural likewise 
appeared with the Schwundstufe’ of the suffix vowel, i. e., 
*auhs-n-, which with the regular ending -gs would give us 
*atihsn-uns® (like brépr-uns). Indeed, we may conclude that 
the Schwundstufe of the suffix vowel obtained thruout the plural 
in Gothic, just as in the consonantal stem *man-n-. This 
contention is borne out by the fact that in North and West 
Germanic the plural forms likewise appear with the Schwund- 
stufe of the suffix vowel, cf. O. N. yxm, nom. and acc., yxna 
(uxna) gen., yrnum dat. and Angs. @exEn:exEn (along side of 
oxAn, later form) nom. and acc., oxna gen., oxnum dat., for it 
is not likely, as Kauffmann points out (P. B. Beitr., XII, p. 543, 
Anm.) that from the genitive plural alone (i. e., Goth. avhsné, 


® Cf. O. Fris. dch-n-um, ach-n-on (Riisir. 29, 27) dat. plur. (Angs. éag-um), 
and the Angs. dat. plurs. wordig-n-um, beo-n-um, fld-n-um, etc. 

7 Cf. Streiberg’s Urgerm. Grammatik §180, 2, p. 256; R. Kégel, P. B. 
Beiir., VU, p. 115 f. and F. Kauffmann, idid., XII, p. 543 f. 

® Cf. Sanskrit wkSn-ds, Greek dpr-as. For the relation of the Schwundstufe 
to the Vollstufe of the suffix vowel in the Germanic weak declension see H. 
Osthoff, “Zur Frage des Ursprungs der germanischen N-Declination.” P. B. 
Beitr., ILI, p. 1-89 and “Zur Geschichte des schwachen deutschen Adjecti- 
vums,” Forschungen im Gebiete der indogermanischen nominalen Stammbildungs- 
lehre IL, 1876. 
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O. N. uxna (for *oxna), Angs. oxna*) the syncopated form of the 
root (P. G. *ohs-n-) could only later in the various dialects have 
spread to all the other cases of the plural. 

The loss of the -w- suffix in the u-forms of the Gothic word 
may have been due to the example of the nominative singular 
*atihsa, in which the -n- did not appear.” The dative and 
accusative plural forms *adhs-n-um:*atihs-n-uns then became 
atihs-um (I. Cor. IX, 9): *atéhs-uns, and the word went over 
without the -- suffix into the w-inflection (cf. the consonantal 
root-stem */6t-), except in the genitive plural" (adhsn-é). 


III 
On the Weak Inflection of the Predicate Adjective 


The predicate adjective in Gothic is regularly inflected in 
the strong form, but there are several cases in which the weak 
inflection is used. The following cases are noted by Streitberg 
(Got. Elementarbuch, §273, Anm. 2): sa GAWILJA ist, abrds 
ovvevdoxet Cor. VII, 13; swa UNFROPANS sijup, obrws dvdnrol 
éore Gal. III, 3; Aaitta pé unliubén LIUBON, xakéow——ri 
otk Hyarnuerny fryarnuéerny Rom. IX, 25; insandidédun Lavus- 
HANDJAN, dréorecdav xevoy Mk. XII, 3. 

In all these cases the predicate adjective refers to a person 
(or persons) and since no arbitrary line can be drawn between 
the adjective in its purely adjectival function and its use as a 
substantive, it is most probable that we here have to do with 





® That Angs. oxna (gen. plur.) is an older form than oxena is proved by the 
fact that oxena is not found except in the manuscripts of a later date, cf. F. 
Kaufimann, P. B. Beiir., X11, p. 528, Anm. The North and West Germanic 
*ox-na (O.N. ux-na, Angs.ox-na) may therefore be directly derived from Gothic 
atihs-né. Similarly, North and West Germanic *ux-n-uwm dat. plur. (O.N.yx- 
n-um, Angs. ox-n-um) may go back to Gothic *atihs-n-um. 

1° Cf. the plural forms of weak masculine stems in Old Norse, where the 
-n- suffix is dropped by analogy with the singular forms (e.g., ux-ar: ox-ar in 
conformity with ux-i: ox-i, etc.). The later a-forms in Old Norse are without the 
-n- suffix, just as the later u-forms in Gothic. 

"It should be noted that also in North Germanic the -n- of the stem in 
nouns of the consonantal declension is more often preserved in the genitive 
plural than in any other case, cf. fem. 6n-stems gen. plur. O.N. kwin-NA: kuen-Na, 
gat-NA etc., and neuter an-stems /jart-NA, etc. 
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Jellinek’s ‘semantische Substantivierung.”! This is all the more 
probable in view of Osthoff’s* theory (in which Brugmann® 
essentially concurs) that the weak adjective in Germanic 
represents the continuation of the Indo-Germanic n-substantive 
which served to designate living beings. 

Many more cases could be added to the list (given by Streit- 
berg) of predicate adjectives used in the weak inflection, but 
since many of these adjectives are restricted to the use of the 
weak inflection* they have been formally classified as substan- 
tives and thereby excluded from the syntactical category of 
adjectives. Nevertheless, wherever such a _ substantivized 
adjective is used in a predicative function it is a question 
whether there is any ‘essential difference between the usage of 
such an adjective and the usage of any other predicate adjective 
in the weak form, such as noted by Streitberg (ibid., §273, 
Anm. 2). Take, for instance, unkarja, which because it is found 
only in the weak inflection, is classified as a substantive. In 
the phrase mi sijais UNKARJA Pizés in bus anstais, I. Tim. 4, 14, 
unkarja does not differ, for instance, from the predicate adjec- 
tive unfrépans in the phrase swa UNFROPANS sijup, Gal. III, 3, 
with respect to the syntactical usage of the weak inflection. 
Evidently, unkarja was restricted to its substantival usage, 
while unfréps was not. Why the adjective unfréps in this 
particular passage was substantivized, seems to me a purely 
arbitrary question. 

Similarly, Ulfila uses umwita (formally classified as a sub- 
stantive) as well as the adjective unfréps to translate exactly the 
same idea as represented by the Greek &ypwr* ‘ignorant,’ 
‘unintelligent.’ If unfréps is in its predicative function substan- 


1Cf. M. H. Jellinek, Amz. fda., XXXII, 7-8; “Zum schwachen Adjectiv,” 
P. B. Beiir., XXXIV, 581-584. 

2 Cf. H. Osthoff, “Zur Geschichte des schwachen deutschen Adjektivums,” 
Forschungen im Gebiete der indogermanischen nominalen Stammbildungslehre IL, 
1876. 

* Cf. K. Brugmann, V gl. Grammatik, I, 1°, 292 ff. 

‘The following list of such substantivized weak adjectives is given by 
Streitberg (Got. Elementarbuch, §187, 6): fullawita, unwita, ushaista, andaneipa, 
alaparba, uswéna, un-usfatrina, usfilma, gibuhafté, inkilpé, allawatirstwa, usgrud- 
ja, unkarja, laushandja, ingardja-j6, swultawairpja. 

5 Cf. obk toopat &dpwv, ni sijaw UNwiTa, I1.Cor. XII, 6 and wa ris pe 
5éty &dpova elvat, ibai hwas mik muni UNFRODANA, II.Cor. XI, 16. 
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tivized by the use of the weak inflection, I can see no essential 
difference between this adjective and unwita; cf. swa UNFROPANS 
sijup, Gal. III, 3 and ni wiljau iswis unwitans, I. Cor. X, 1. 
The difference here lies rather in the formal restriction of 
unwita to its substantival usage, whereas unfréps had not suf- 
fered any such restriction. We may assume that the difference 
in sense between the substantival and adjectival usage in 
Gothic was essentially the same as is the difference in New 
High German between, for instance, umverstindig and ein 
Unverstandiger, both of which may be used as predicate modifiers 
of the verb. 

When an adjective has become restricted to the substantival 
usage (cf. Gothic unkarja, unwita, etc.) new semantic elements 
are added with a resultant weakening of the original adjectival 
notion. Thus, V.H.G. ein Junge has come to mean ‘a youth,’ 
‘a lad,’ a conception in which other semantic notions are 
prevalent besides that of the original adjective (cf. eim Junger). 
This type of substantivized adjective is designated by Jellinek 
as “‘semantische Substantivierung,” whereas the type wherein 
the adjective still retains its regular adjectival inflection (cf. 
ein Junger) is designated as “‘syntaktische Substantivierung”’ 
(ibid., p. 582). 

Wherever an adjective has become restricted toa substantival 
usage (as Gothic umkarja, unwita, etc.) we are permitted to 
classify such an adjective formally as a substantive, but I see 
no reason why any adjective in Gothic should not become 
substantivized in the same way as wnkarja and uawita, even 
tho, like fréps, it might also be used with the regular adjectival 
endings. The attempt to make in such cases a formal distinc- 
tion between the weak substantive and the weak adjective 
has resulted in the classification, for instance, of the predicate 
adjective unfrépans (Gal. III, 3) as irregular but the substan- 
tive unwitans (I. Cor. X, 1) as regular, altho both are used 
in the same construction, i. e., as predicate modifiers of the 
verb. I can see no difference, for instance, between the nature 
of the weak predicate adjective unfrébans (Gal. III, 3) and 
that of the weak adjective blindans (twat blindans, Mat. IX, 


® Cf. M. H. Jellinek, ‘“‘Zum schwachen Adjectiv,” P. B. Beitr., XXXIV, 
582 f. 
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27) or of the weak adjective daupans (daupans ni urreisand, 
I. Cor. XV, 16); yet here Delbriick’ attempts to distinguish 
between ‘a substantivized adjective’ and ‘a genuine substantive 
existing along side of an adjective with like form.’ In all these 
cases the weak form of the adjective simply indicates its 
substantival usage. 

The substantivization of the predicate adjective may, 
to be sure, have been favored by the peculiar conditions under 
which the adjective in question was used. Thus, for instance, 
the use of the weak inflection of the predicate adjective liubén 
in the phrase haita }6 unliubén t1uBON (Rom. IX, 25) may 
have been favored by the fact that this adjective stood in 
apposition with the regular weak adjective unliubén.® The 
parallel rv otk qyarnuévny tyyarnuéyny may thus have been 
better preserved by substantivizing the predicate adjective, 
i. e., by keeping both adjectives weak in the Gothic. 

It is impossible to determine whether or not the use of the 
weak predicate adjective wundan in the phrase jana stainam 
watrpandans haubib WUNDAN brahtédun, xaxeivov \8oBo- 
poavres (Mk. XII, 4) was in any measure due to the parallel 
usage of the substantivized predicate adjective laushandjan in 
the previous verse (imsandidédun LAUSHANDJAN, dzéoreav 
xevov, Mk. XII, 3) or, as Lichtenheld suggests,® to the influence 
of the foregoing demonstrative pana, with which wundan stands 
in apposition. But I see no reason why we may not assume 
that the weak inflection of the predicate adjective both in the 
case of laushandjan and of wundan was due to the same cause, 
viz., to the substantivization of the adjective. 





7 Cf. B. ?delbriick, ““Das schwache Adjektiv and der Artikel im Germani- 
schen,” J. F. XXVI, p. 195: “So wird also blindans (twai blindans, Matth. 9, 
27) wohl nicht ein substantiviertes Adjektivum sein, sondern ein echtes 
neben dem gleichférmigen Adjektivum bestehendes Substantivum. Gewdéhn- 
lich heissen die Toten daupai, einigemal daupans, was ein sonderbarer Uberfluss 
wiire, wenn eine tatsiichliche zweite Substantivierung des Adjektivums vor- 
lage, was aber begreiflich ist, wenn man cin Subst. deupa annimmt.” 

8 A. Lichtenheld, however, holds (‘‘Das schwache Adjectiv im Gotischen,” 
Z. fda. XVIII, 31) that the weak form of the adjective liubén was most probably 
due to the influence of unliubén which directly precedesit: “Der pridicatsaccu- 
sativ liubén hat hier merkwiirdigerweise schwache form, da doch sonst alles was 
pridicat heisst stark geht. doch wird das vorhergehende unliubén die ursache 
sein.” 

* Cf. A. Lichtenheld, ibid., p. 31. 
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The use of the weak adjective in its predicative function 
seems to me, therefore, satisfactorily explained by Professor 
Jellinek’s theory’® of ‘semantische Substantivierung’ which I 
here quote in full: “Substantivierung des adjectivs ist ein 
rein syntaktischer begriff; es heisst nichts anderes, als dass 
ein wort, das formell adjectiv ist, in syntaktischen verbindungen 
erscheint, die dem substantiv vorbehalten sind. Aus einem 
adjectiv wird ein substantiv gebildet mit modificierter bedeut- 
ung. Die vom adjectiv hervorgehobene eigenschaft dient in 
dem abgeleiteten wort zur andeutung eines complexes von 
eigenschaften. jparba ist nicht jemand, der etwas braucht, 
sondern der stindig in not ist, rrwxés.” 

ALBERT MorREY STURTEVANT 
Kansas University 


” M. H. Jellinek, Ans. fda., XXXII, 7. 














DIE HEIMAT DER ADRESSATEN DES HELIAND 
(Fortsetzung) 
B. LANDSCHAFTLICHE EIGENHEITEN 


1. Sand: 

Schon zu Beginn dieses zweiten Kapitels haben wir auf die 
Ersetzung des biblischen Felsengrabes durch ein “Grab im 
Sande” als charakteristisch fiir eine Eigenheit der Landschaft, 
in welcher wir die Adressaten des Heliand zu lokalisieren haben, 
hingewiesen. Wir fiigen hier noch andere Stellen an, wo der 
Dichter im Gegensats zur Bibel oder doch abweichend von ihr 
den “Sand” einfiihrt (wir zitieren auch hier nach Otto 
Behaghel “Heliand und Genesis” 2. A, Halle a/S, Max Nie- 
meyer, 1910): 


v. 1372-3: ac it firiho barn fétun spurnat 
gumon an greote (vom Seesalz); 

1723:  suluuiad an sande (die Seeperlen durch die Schweine); 

. 5532: Thuwo sia thar an griefe galgon rihtun (vgl. o. Einl. zu cap. II); 

. 5727: — foldu bifelhan (den Leichnam des Gekreuzigten); 

5824:  thit graf an theson griofe,—was um so auffallender ist, als der 
Dichter, als ob er sich des inneren Widerspruches garnicht bewusst 
wiirde, sich gleichzeitig eng anlehnt an die biblische Darstellung von 
dem Felsengrab, z.B. gleich danach v. 5826: “an theson sténe 
innan”; und vorher 6fters, z.B. v. 5791-2: thena grétan stén, v. 
5794: an themo felise, v. 5804: thie gréto stén fan them grabe, 
etc.— 

eee the im be uuatares stade 

an sande uuili selihds uuirkean 


ss8 


< 


Da wir auf dies Gleichnisbild Christi von dem unpraktischen 
Hausbau spater unter Nr. 6 noch niher einzugehen haben wegen 
des fiir unsere Beweisfiihrung hochbedeutsamen “uuestrani 
wind” (v. 1820), so mége hier die eine Bemerkung geniigen: 
wihrend Jesus nur davon spricht, dass der unweise Mann sein 
Haus “auf Sand” baut, fiigt unser Dichter die nahere Bezeichnung 
“be uuatares stade” hinzu; sei es unwillkiirlich, weile er eben 
iiberall dieses Meeresgestade vor sich sieht, sobald er von 
““Sand”’ redet; sei es absichtlich, weil seine Leser als Kiisten- 
bewohner die von Christus hier illustrierte Torheit noch 
viel klarer erkennen mussten, wenn von jenem Toren berichtet 
wird, dass er sein Haus dicht an das Meeresufer hinbaut, ohne an 
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die doch jedem Kiistenbewohner nur zu wohl bekannten Gefah- 

ren zu denken. Jedenfalls setzt dieser Zusatz des Dichters bei 

seinem Publikum eine véllige Vertrautheit mit den Schrecken 
des ‘“‘Hochwassers”’ fiir den Strandbewohner voraus, die in der 
biblischen Quelle garnicht ins Auge gefasst sind. 

Zum Schluss unserer Betrachtung iiber den Sand-Charakter 
der Heimat der Adressaten mag es von Wert sein, darauf 
hinzuweisen, wie iiberraschend zahlreich die mit “Sand” gebil- 
deten Ortsbezeichnungen in dem Gebiete sind, auf das uns der 
Heliand selbst als Heimat seiner Leser hinweist, nimlich das 
westliche Kiistengebiet von Holstein und Schleswig. Wir haben 
dort nimlich noch heute folgende 18 Sand-Namen von Ort- 
lichkeiten: 

3 Inseln in der Elbe bei Hamburg: zweimal: Schweinesand 
(vgl. oben v. 1723: die Perlen und die Schweine im Sande), 
einmal Pagensand. 

7 Inseln in der Elbmiindung: Franzosen-, Knechts-, Meden-, 
Steil-, Haken-, Helm-, Vogel-Sand. 

5 entlang der Kiiste: die nordfriesischen Inseln: Busch-, 
Rahel-, Siidewig-, Korn-, Kiel-Sand; 

2 ander Westkiiste: die Halbinsel Dieksand und Blauortsand: 

1 weiter im Lande: “Frésleer Sandberg.” 

Klingt diese Fiille von achtzehn Sandnamen nicht wie eine 

Einladung, unsern Heliand dorthin zu versetzen als in das 

Gebiet, fiir das er bestimmt gewesen ist? In Osétfriesland, wohin 

manche Forscher den Heliand verlegen wollen, finden sich 

Sand-Namen hiéchst selten. Dort hatte sich seit Alters “Watt” 

fiir Sand eingebiirgert. Im siidlichen Sachsen wiederum finden 

wir ahnlich wie in Paliastina: Berge, Felsen, Steine, Tiler und 
fetten Boden. Und auch im dstlichen Holstein fehlen die Sand- 

namen vollig, d. h. in dem Gebiet, das Karl der Grosse i. J. 804 

an die slavischen Abotriten geschenkt hatte als eine Belohnung 

fiir ihre Hilfe bei der “Bekehrung” derselben Sachsen, zu deren 

Bekehrung oder Belehrung ja auch unser Heliand bestimmt war. 

Dieses Ostholstein, Wagrien genannt, war schon damals im 

Gegensatz zu Westholstein mit Wald, bekannt als “‘Danischer 

Wohld”’ bis auf diesen Tag, bedeckt. Auch der Name Ham- 

burgs selber ist ja von hamma, d.h. Wald, abzuleiten, wohin- 

ein Karl i. J. 811 ein Kastell legte, dem sich eine Kirche an- 
schloss. 
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Damit sind wir schon bei der zweiten von unserm Dichter 
seinen Quellen hinzugefiigten landschaftlichen Eigenheit ange- 
kommen, dem deutschen, aber nicht palistinensischen Wald. 

2. Wald: 

Auch der dem alten Germanen ja heilige Wald wird durch 
unsern Dichter eingefiihrt, obwohl er in den Evangelien, ent- 
sprechend der damaligen Waldarmut Palistinas, fehlt. Wir 
finden ihn an folgenden Stellen: 


v. 602: ...uui gengun after them bécna herod 
uuegas endi uualdas huuflon,— 

so erziihlen die Weisen aus dem Morgenlande von ihrer Reise 
nach Jerusalem; ‘“‘uuald” ist ein freier Zusatz des Dichters. 

v. 1121: | Uuas im an them sinuueldi, d.h. Jesus befand sich in dem grossen 
Walde, von dem die Bibel wiederum nichts weiss: 

vgl. v. 1124: Thé forlét he uualdes hléo,.......... nach der Versuchung, die 
gemiiss der Bibel in der “Wiiste,’—im Heliand, v. 1125, 
énédi genannt,—stattfand. 


we SOR: obec habda it (den Samen) thes uualdes hlea forana obar- 
fangan...... Des “Waldes Decke” iiberhiingt den Samen, wihrend 
Jesus bekanntlich nur von den ““Dornen,” die den Samen ersticken, 
spricht. 


Wir sehen, dem Heliand-Dichter ist der Wald ein notwendiges 
Glied in der Staffage der Landschaft; doch kann man nicht 
sagen, dass er eine grosse Rolle im Heliand spielt. Wir gehen 
hier nicht auf Vilmars Behauptung™ ein, dass den alten Ger- 
manen, und so auch unserem Dichter, ein besonders inniges 
Naturgefiihl zuzuschreiben sei, das sich im Walde als ein Er- 
schauern vor seinen Schrecknissen offenbarte. Wir kénnen in 
keiner der obigen Stellen irgendein tieferes Empfinden gegen- 
iiber dem Walde entdecken, und nahern uns der Lauffer’schen”” 
Anschauung, indem wir héchstens etwas wie ein Gefiihl der 
Einsamkeit und Verlassenheit angedeutet finden. Im allge- 
meinen sind wir, je linger je mehr, misstrauisch geworden gegen 
die Verhimmelung unserer germanischen Altvordern, ihrer 
Treue, Religiositit, Gefiihlstiefe, Naturbegeisterung u. a., 
durch Vilmar und seine Nachfolger, die auch den Heliand 
gar zu iiberschwinglich in dieser Beziehung gepriesen haben. 
Fiir unsere Heimatfrage finden wir in diesen Wald-Ein- 
schiebseln nicht viel Material. Héchstens, dass sie jedenfalls 


% Deutsche Altertiimer im Heliand, S. 99-105. 
%a.a. O. 
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fiir die Bewohner des waldlosen Holland wenig angebracht 
erscheinen wiirden, um so besser aber fiir die Bewohner Hol- 
steins, deren Name ‘“‘Holtsazen,” d.h. ‘‘Waldsassen”’ schon 
beweist, dass ihre Heimat ein waldiges Gebiet war. Auch 
passt der freie und sonst unmotivierte Zusatz des Dichters von 
dem Wald, durch welchen die von Osten kommenden “Magier” 
(v. 603) ziehen mussten, auffallend zu der Tatsache, dass Reisen- 
de, die, von Osten kommend, in das von uns als Heimat der 
Adressaten angenommene Westholstein gelangen  wollten, 
ebenfalls durch einen altberiihmten Wald, namlich den oben 
erwihnten ‘“Dianischen Wohld”’ hitten ziehen miissen. Diese 
Ahnlichkeit der geographischen Situation wiirde erkliren, wie 
gerade westholsteinischen Lesern durch den Wald-Zusatz des 
Dichters die Geschichte der Weisen aus dem Morgenlande 
sinnlich niher geriickt und so verstindlicher gemacht wurde. 
3. Wurd: 

In der sehr ausfiihrlichen Auslegung des Gleichnisses vom 
“Viererlei Acker” (Matth. 13, 18; Tat. c. 75) finden sich einige 
Verse, in denen das Wachsen des Kornes vom Samen bis zur 
vollen Frucht geschildert wird. Wir lesen da: 


v. 2475: s6 an themu lande duod 
that korn mid kidun, thar it gikwnd habad 
endi imu thiu wurd bihagod endi uuederes gang...... 


Wir haben hier zwei eigenartige, bisher noch nicht viéllig 
erklirte Ausdriicke: 

1. gikund (nach Sievers und Kern) oder gikrund (M), 
gegrund (C), gikrud (Grein), kingrund (Cosijn), oder 
kruma (Behaghel),—wahrscheinlich mit dem ahd. Krume, 
Ackerkrume verwandt. 

2. wurd, von dem H. Riickert" sagt: “‘ein spezifischer, noch 
jetzt lebendiger niederdeutscher Ausdruck: aufgeschiit- 
tetes, angeschwemmtes Erdreich, also fruchtbares Land— 
Marschland.”’ 

Von Marschland aber hat bekanntlich “Ditmarschen” seinen 
Namen, d.h. der fruchtbare Strich entlang der Nordseekiiste 
Siidholsteins, wo wir z.T. die Adressaten des Heliand suchen. 
Jedenfalls weist auch dieser Ausdruck nicht ins binnenlindische 
oder gebirgige Siidsachsen, sondern an die Meereskiiste. 


1 Tn seiner Heliand-Ausgabe, S. 120 Anm. 
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4. Berg: 

Man hat “unklare Anschauungen von Bergen’ im Heliand 
finden wollen und daraus geschlossen, dass die Heimat des 
Heliand in einem berglosen Flachlande zu suchen sei. Hier 
scheint mir doch ‘“‘der Wunsch der Vater des Gedankens”’ 
gewesen zu sein. Denn erstens sind die Beweise fiir solch’ 
“unklare Anschauungen von Bergen” im Heliand gar zu 
schwach. Man konnte héchstens hinweisen auf die Aus- 
lassung des Gebetes Jesu auf dem Berg (Lukas 6, 12 f; Tatian 
c. 70), die allerdings etwas auffallend ist, da unser Dichter aus 
demselben Kapitel 70 des Tatian die Predigt Jesu vom Schiffe 
aus nicht iibergeht. Nun ist es sicherlich charakteristisch fiir 
den Heliand-Dichter, dass dieser ‘Mann von der Wasserkante”’ 
mit seinen Gedanken leichter “iiber den Berg”’ als “iiber das 
Schiff” hinweggleiten kann, d.h. dass ihn alles, was nur irgend- 
wie mit “‘Schiffen’”’ zusammenhingt, gar zu lebhaft interessiert, 
um es iibersehen zu kénnen, dass er dagegen fiir “Berge” 
weniger Vorliebe hat. Aber das ist auch das Ausserste, was 
wir behaupten kénnen. Von dieser mangelnden Vorliebe bis 
zu “unklaren Anschauungen”’ ist doch nun aber ein weiter 
Schritt. Denn—und das ist unser zweites Bedenken gegen die 
Jostes’sche Darlegung—selbst ein MHolsteiner oder Ham- 
burger hatte geniigend Gelegenheit, etwaige “unklare An- 
schauungen von Bergen” ganz in der Nihe zu “kliren,” indem 
an Bergen dort durchaus kein Mangel war, wenn sie auch nicht 
gerade Alpenhdhe erreichten. Es gibt sogar eine “‘Holsteinische 
Schweiz.”’ Sollte iibrigens unser Dichter bei der Beschreibung 
der Flucht der Eltern Jesu von Bethlehem nach Egypten 


obar brédan berg (v. 714) 


nicht an die Alpen gedacht haben, die sich als breiter Scheide- 
wall zwischen Deutschland und Italien dem nach Siiden Rei- 
senden ahnlich in den Weg stellten, wie das Gebirge Juda den 
nach Siiden pilgernden Eltern Jesu, und die einem so “‘erfah- 
renen’’ Mann, wie unser Dichter augenscheinlich gewesen, 
vielleicht garnicht so unbekannt waren? Jedenfalls brauchte 
er nicht gar zu weit im Sachsenlande selber herumgekommen 
zu sein, um seine “unklaren Begriffe von Bergen” loszuwerden. 
Der Harz, der Teutoburger Wald, die Wesergebirge und andere 


4 ygl. Jostes. 
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Mittelgebirgsgruppen konnten ihm dazu behilflich sein. Nur 
wenn wir uns den Dichter giinzlich auf das hollaindische Flach- 
land oder die ostfriesische Kiiste beschrinkt denken, wozu auch 
nicht der geringste Anlass vorliegt,—nur dann kénnen wir an 
solchen “‘unklaren Anschauungen von Bergen” bei ihm fest- 
halten. 

Es wird hier am Platze sein, die Berechtigung unserer 
Schlussfolgerung aus den landschaftlichen Andeutungen im 
Heliand und ihrer Benutzung zur Lokalisierung der Leser 
grundsdtslich nachzuweisen, d.h. gegeniiber dem méglichen 
Einwand, dass der Heliand-Dichter, wenn er von Sand und 
Gries, Wald und Berg, Strom und Meer redet, einfach seinen 
Quellen folgend, die landschaftlichen Eigenheiten Paldstinas 
zu schildern sich bestrebe, und dass wir deshalb kein Recht 
hitten, aus diesen palistinisch-gedachten Schilderungen irgend- 
welche Schliisse auf sein eigenes Heimatsbild oder das seiner 
Leser zu ziehen. Dem gegeniiber diirfen wir doch darauf be- 
stehen, dass der Dichter aus eigener Anschauung natiirlich nicht 
das Geringste von Paliistina und seiner Topographie wusste, 
dass tiberhaupt die geographischen Kenntnisse betreffs des 
Orients im damaligen Frankenreiche minimal waren;—erst mit 
den Kreuzziigen findert sich das. Nun gibt aber die Bibel 
bekanntlich gar keine Beschreibung von Ortlichkeiten oder 
Szenerieen, sondern nur Namen. Der Dichter aber brauchte 
fiir sein Epos solche Beschreibungen, um den Handlungen seiner 
Personen einen plastischen Hintergrund zu geben. Die Farben 
zu diesen Bildern, die Anschauungen zu diesen Landschaftsge- 
mialden musste er aus dem Vorrat der von ihm selbst geschauten 
Landschaftsbilder entnehmen. Wenn er z.B. vom Walde 
spricht, in den Jesus sich zuriickzieht, oder von dem Olberg 
sagt: 

v. 4234: Than uuas thar én mari berg 


bi theru burg dten, the uuas bréd endi hdh, 
gréni endi scéni. 


so diirfen wir solche Angaben selbstverstandlich nicht ansehen 
wie verlassliche Daten in einem Handbuch der Geographie, ja, 
iiberhaupt nicht als Beschreibungen des biblischen Waldes oder 
Berges, sondern als poetische Kunstmittel, den Lesern die toten 
Namen lebendig, die abstrakten Begriffe: Olberg oder Jordan 
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oder Galiliisches Meer, anschaulich zu machen, besonders 
soweit es zum Verstindnis und Miterleben der Vorginge niitzlich 
und nétig war. Ahnlich haben wir es aufzufassen, wenn der 
Dichter die Gefahren der Schiffahrt auf dem galilaischen Meere 
schildert. Er kennt natiirlich weder dies Meer, noch die 
Konstruktion der Schiffe, noch die Art ihrer Segel, Ruder oder 
Steuer, noch die Richtung und Stirke der dort gefiirchteten 
Winde. Wenn er dennoch, wie wir nun gleich nachweisen 
werden, mit solcher Vorliebe und iiberzeugenden Sachkenntnis 
vom Seeleben spricht und jede Gelegenheit, die ihm seine Quel- 
len bieten, eifrigst benutzt, aus wenig Worten des Bibeltextes 
ausfiihrliche Beschreibungen iiber das Leben und Treiben von 
Fischern und Schiffen zu schaffen, so verrit er, obwohl unfrei- 
willig, erstens, dass sein eigenes Leben ihm reichlich Gelegenheit 
gegeben hat, dies Leben und Treiben an der “Wasserkante,”’ 
nicht des Sees Genezareth, sondern der Nordsee, griindlich 
kennen zu lernen, zweitens, dass er auch bei seinen Lesern 
iihnliches Verstaindnis, auf Grund ihrer eigenen Lebens-Um- 
stinde, voraussetzen darf. 


5. Strom und Meer: 


Wir betrachten auch hier nur Stellen, wo der Dichter 
entweder ganz selbststandig Zusiatze zur biblischen Quelle macht 
oder kurze Andeutungen frei weiter entwickelt. 

In der Beschreibung des jiingsten Gerichtes vergleicht Jesus 
dessen Schrecken mit denen der Siindflut zur Zeit Noahs. 
Nun gibt die Bibel als Grund der Uberflutung den nicht 
endenden Regen aus den offenen Schleusen des Himmels an. 
Im Heliand erscheinen statt dessen aber ‘Meeresstréme,” das 
Menschenvolk vernichtend, uns erinnernd an die so hiufige 
Uberflutung der friesischen Hallig-Inseln: 


v. 4362: sé samo sé thiu fiéd deda an furndagun 
the thar mid lagustrémun liudi farteride bi Noeas tidiun. 
Auch v. 4315: grimmid the gréto séo, uuirkid thie gebenes strém 
egison mid is ddiun erdbtandiun— 


ruft verwandte Vorstellungen wach. 
Ahnlich finden wir bei dem Wandeln Petri und Jesu auf 
dem See Genezareth: 


v. 2953 ff: that thi uuatares craft an themu sée innen thines sides ni 
mahte, lagustrém gilettien, 
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und v. 2929 ff: ik bium that barn godes, 
the iu uuid thesumu sée scal, 


mundon uuid thesan meristrém. 

Beide Bezeichnungen: lagustré6m und meristrém passen natiir- 
lich wenig auf einen Binnensee, wie es der See Tiberias war. 
Wir haben aber bei allen Beschreibungen von Geschehnissen an 
diesem See das deutliche Gefiihl, als ob der Dichter aus dem 
Landsee aufs offene Meer hinausgetragen werde, wo er oder 
seine Leser sich heimischer fiihlten. Man vergleiche die weni- 
gen Worte des biblischen Berichtes mit der so breiten Ausma- 
lung der gefahrvollen und miihseligen Fahrt der Jiinger auf dem 
See Genezareth, um sich zu iiberzeugen, dass hier nicht freie 
Phantasie, sondern Sachkenntnis und vielleicht Erinnerung an 
Selbsterlebtes die Feder fiihrt: Wahrend Matth. 14, 24 kurz 
und einfach berichtet: Navicula (d. h. das kleine Schiff) in medio 
mari iactabatur fluctibus; erat enim contrarius ventus,— 
(Tat. c. 81, 1: Thaz skef in mittemo seuue uuas givvuor- 
phozit mit then undon; uuas in uuidaruuart uuint)—verwendet 
der Heliand-Dichter auf die Ausmalung dieses einen Satzes 15 
ganze Verse (v. 2906-20), in denen das “‘Schifflein’”” zu einem 
“héh hurnidskip” sich verwandelt, das die “hluttron ideon,”’ 
den “‘suidean str6m” durchschneidet, bis die Nacht mit Nebel 
hereinbricht. Wir héren den Wind sich erheben, die Wellen 
und den “str6m an stamne”’ (v. 2915) rauschen; wir beobachten 
den harten Kampf der Schiffer gegen Sturm und Wogen, die 
wachsende Besorgnis und Angst der lagulidandea (2918) u.s.w. 

Bemerkt werden mag in diesem Zusammenhange auch, dass 
bei der Schilderung der Flucht nach Egypten der Dichter ohne 
ersichtlichen Grund etwas der Bibel ganz fremdartiges, obwohl 
geographisch richtiges, einfiihrt mit den Worten: 
v. 756: an Aegypteo land . . . an thana gréneon uuang, 

an erdono beztun, thar én aha fliutid, 


Nilstrom mikil nord te séuua 
flédo fagorosta. 


Selbstverstindlich ist das nicht eigenes Wissen, sondern Buch- 
kenntnis. Aber sollte der Dichter wirklich nur die Absicht 
gehabt haben, mit dieser seiner Weisheit zu prunken? Fiir den 
Verlauf der Flucht war es doch ganz gleichgiltig, ob dort der 
Nil floss und in welcher Richtung, ob das Land fruchtbar war 
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oder nicht. Sollte der Dichter nicht doch irgendeinen, fir 
uns vorlaufig noch nicht erkennbaren Grund gehabt haben zu 
dieser in seiner biblischen Quelle weder angegebenen noch 
auch nur angedeuteten geographischen Belehrung. Ob ihm 
dabei der Gedanke an die in ahnlicher Weise nordwdrts sich ins 
Meer ergiessende Elbe und das fruchtbare Dithmarschen in 
ihrem Miindungsgebiet irgendwie vorschwebte? 
6. Westwind: 

Wir kommen nun zu einem fiir die Heimatsbestimmung 
hochbedeutenden, vielleicht entscheidenden Abschnitt, dessen 
Wichtigkeit noch immer nicht geniigend erkannt zu sein 
scheint, dessen eigentiimlicher Wert noch der vollen Aus- 
schépfung wartet, den wir deshalb hier eingehender betrachten 
und mit der biblischen Grundlage vergleichen wollen. 

Wir finden ihn am Schluss der Bergpredigt, wo Jesus das 
bekannte Doppelgleichnis von dem klugen Manne, der seine 
Worte hért und befolgt, und dem térichten Manne, der seine 
Worte zwar hért, aber nicht befolgt, aufstellt. Unser Dichter 
nun schildert diesen Toren parabolisch als einen Menschen, 


v. 1818: — the im be uuatares stade 
an sande uuili selihts uuirkean, 
thar it uuestrani uuind endi uuadgo strém, 
sées Odeon tesldad; ne mag im sand endi greot 
geuuredien uuid themu uuinde, ac uuirdit teuuorpan than, 
tefallen an themu fidde, huand it an fastoro nis erdu getimbrod. 


Diese sichtlich aus wirklicher Sachkenntnis fliessende, an- 
schauliche Schilderung ist nun nicht etwa bloss eine Ausmalung 
der in der biblischen Quelle enthaltenen Andeutungen, sondern 
zeigt ein so eigenartiges Abweichen von dem biblischen Bilde, 
dass es nur aus wohlbedachten Griinden geschehen sein kann. 
Nach Jesu Worten (Matth. 7, 27) nimlich drohen solchem 
auf Sand gezimmerten Hause folgende Gefahren: zunichst 
vom Regen, dann von den “flumina” (ahd: gus(u)i; s. Tatian c. 
43, 2), dann von den Winden. Ganz anders im Heliand: Da 
baut der térichte Mann sein Haus nicht bloss auf Sand, sondern 
auch, und das ist ganz freier Zusatz des Dichters, am das Ge- 
stade des Wassers, wo ihm Gefahren drohen, nicht vom Regen,— 
der wird garnicht erwihnt—, sondern zunichst vom Wind, und 
zwar von einer ganz besonderen Windart, dem Westwind (1), 
wovon weder in der Quelle noch in irgend einem Kommentar 
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das Geringste steht, sodann vom Wogenstrom, von den Wellen 
der See, die es zerschlagen und zerwerfen, so dass es zerfallt an 
der Flut. 

Ist es nicht ungemein charakteristisch, wie der nieder- 
deutsche Dichter das fiir Palistina mit seinen tropischen Regen- 
giissen so treffende Bild Jesu verindert in einer solchen Weise, 
dass vor den Augen des aufmerksamen Lesers sich ein dicht am 
Meeresgestade aufgerichtetes Haus erhebt, dem Gefahr nicht 
von Regengiissen droht, sondern von den Meereswellen, aber 
nur, wenn der ‘“‘Westwind,” der Schrecken der nach Westen 
ungeschiitzten westholsteinischen K iiste und der davor liegenden 
ostfriesischen Inseln, sich erhebt? Man denkt unwillkiirlich 
an die verheerenden Springfluten, die entstehen, wenn dieser 
Westwind oder “‘Nordwester” mit der Hochflut bei Voll- oder 
Neumond zusammentrifft. Eine solche Springflut mit furcht- 
baren Verheerungen ist uns nun,—und das ist wiederum hoch- 
bedeutsam—aus dem Jahre 819, also nicht lange vor der 
Entstehung des Heliand, bezeugt. Wie zerstérend diese 
Springfluten wirken, weiss jeder Holsteiner. Um nur eine 
Statistik zu erwihnen: Es ist festgestellt, dass an dieser 
Westkiiste allein in 13ten Jahrhundert insgesamt 2750 qkm. 
Land durch Springfluten verloren gegangen sind, natiirlich 
mit hunderten von Hiusern und tausenden von Menschenleben. 

Was aber fiir die Heliand-Leser an der Kiiste der Nordsee 
nur zu traurige Wirklichkeit war, das wiirden Leser im sicheren 
Binnenlande, fern von der See und ihren Gefahren, garnicht 
verstehen. Fiir sie passte das Original-Bild der Bergpredigt 
weit besser. Denn dort, besonders in den sichsischen Mittel- 
gebirgen, konnte es wohl vorkommen, dass ein leichtsinnig auf 
Sand gebautes Haus durch die dort reichlichen, langdauernden 
Regenfille so unterspiilt wurde, dass es auf dem aufgeweichten 
Boden keinen Halt mehr hatte. Vollends aber der Westwind, 
dessen verderbenbringende Gewalt die Bewohner der Wasser- 
kante aus eigener Erfahrung nur zu genau kannten, hatte fiir die 
Binnenlinder keine besondere Bedeutung, noch weniger den 
Begriff des Gefahrbringenden an sich. 

So scheint mir diese markante Abweichung des Dichters von 
seinen Quellen hier die Annahme vdllig auszuschliessen, dass 
seine Adressaten fern von der See im sicheren Binnenlande 
wohnten. Denn der Dichter hitte dann ein fiir diese klares 
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Bild in ganz unmotivierter und unbegreiflicher, ja unver- 
zeihlicher Weise verdunkelt. Das einzige, was unsern Dichter 
von diesem argen Verstoss gegen die sonst von ihm meisterhaft 
geiibte Kunst der Veranschaulichung frei sprechen kann, ist 
die Uberzeugung, dass er nicht fiir ‘Landratten,” sondern 
fiir Meeresanwohner geschrieben hat. 


C. MENSCHLICHE BERUFSARBEIT 
i. Seefahrer: 


Schon aus dem Vorhergehenden ist ersichtlich, welche 
Bedeutung alles, was mit dem Seeleben zusammenhingt, fiir 
unsern Dichter hat. Nun kénnte ja der Einwand erhoben 
werden, dass er darin nur seiner biblischen Quelle folge, in 
welcher der See Genezareth (auch See Tiberias oder Galila- 
isches Meer genannt) ebenfalls eine bedeutsame Rolle spiele, 
insofern als Jesus am hiufigsten an seinen Gestaden weilte—, 
Capernaum am See Tiberias wird sogar als “seine Stadt” 
bezeichnet—, in dessen Uferstidten, wie er selbst sagt (Matth. 
11, 20), “‘factae sunt plurimae virtutes eius,” (Tatian 65, 1), 
aus dessen Anwohnern er fast alle seine Jiinger erwahlte. Aber 
dies alles zugestanden, kénnen wir uns doch dem Ejindruck 
nicht verschliessen, dass das Seeleben in unserem Heliand einen 
ganz anderen Raum einnimmt als in den Evangelien, und 
sodann, dass dies Seeleben, wie wir bereits beobachtet haben, 
eine deutliche Verschiebung vom Binnensee, als was unser 
Dichter selbst den See Genezareth beschreibt,— 


vgl. v. 1151: thar thar habda Iordan aneban Galileo land 
énna sé geuuarhtan— 


zur Salzsee erfihrt. Beide Beobachtungen zu verstirken, wer- 
den die folgenden Zusammenstellungen dienen: 

Immer wieder finden wir die Jiinger bezeichnet als: “‘séoli- 
dandean” (v. 2909) oder “‘lagulidandea” (v. 2918 u. 2964), 
auch “‘uuederuuisa uueros”’ (v. 2239), und ihre Fahrten werden 
geschildert nach dem Typus von Fahrten auf der Nordsee oder 
im Miindungsgebiet einer der grossen deutschen Stréme. 
Obgleich der Dichter ganz wohl weiss, dass seine Quelle nur von 
“‘Nachen”’ redet und obwohl er es selbst anfangs ebenso bezeich- 
net (v. 2237: an énna nacon innan, vgl. auch v. 2265), wird dies 
Schifflein doch in seiner Phantasie stets zu einem héh hurnid- 
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skip (v. 2266, dicht hinter “‘naco,”’ v. 2265; u. v. 2907) oder 
“neglitskipu” (v. 1186). Die Gefahren werden in gleichem 
Masse vergréssert wie die Schiffe, und der Dichter gefillt sich 
augenscheinlich in der breitesten Ausmalung des Kampfes der 
Schiffer mit Wind und Wellen; 


vgl. v. 2241 ff: Thuo bigan thes uuedares craft, 
dst up stigan, ddiun uuahsan; 
suang gisuerc an gimang: thie s¢u uuard an hruoru, 
uuan uuind endi uuater; uueros sorogodun, 
thiu meri uuard sé muodag. . . . 


Welch’ priichtige, anschauliche Schilderung eines Seesturmes! 
Und zugrunde liegen bloss die schlichten Worte eines Verses des 
Evangelisten Matthius (c. 8 v. 24): 


“ecce motus magnus factus est in mari, ita ut savicula (!) operiretur 
fluctibus.” 


Sollte die obige Ausmalung wirklich freie Phantasie einer bie- 
deren Landratte sein? Und sollte der Dichter geglaubt haben, 
dadurch unsere Geschichte fiir seine Leser verstaindlicher zu 
machen, wenn diese als Bewohner des sichsischen Binnenlandes 
auf ihrer Klitsche sassen, ohne Ahnung vom Meere, das sie 
niemals selbst gesehen, und von seinen Gefahren, die fiir sie 
nicht existierten? 
2. Fischer: 


Von diesen finden wir zwar nur zwei Schilderungen, aber 
beide sind wiederum von einer Anschaulichkeit, die nur von 
solchen Leuten gewiirdigt werden konnte, die etwas mehr 
gesehen hatten als Angeln in den Gebirgsbichen Siidsachsens 
oder Fischen in den schmalen Fliisschen Mittelsachsens. 
Alles deutet auch hier auf Fischerei im grossen Massstabe hin, 
mit breiten Schleppnetzen in fischreichen, weiten Gewissern. 

a. Die Berufung der ersten vier Jiinger gibt unserm Dichter 
die erste Veranlassung, eine Schilderung des Lebens und Trei- 
bens jener Fischer zu entwerfen, die sich wie eine kleine Idylle 
liest. Wir kénnen es uns nicht versagen, den uns hier angehen- 
den Teil dieser Idylle anzufiihren: 


v. 1150 ff: Geng im thé bi énes uuatares stade, 
thar thar habda Iordan aneban Galileo land 
énna sé geuuarhtan. Thar he sittean fand 
Andreas endi Petrus bi them ahastréme, 
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bédea thea gebrédar, thar sie an bréd uuatar 
suuido niutlico netti thenidun, 
fiscodun im an them fléde. 


v. 1175 ff: Iacobus endi Iohannes: uudrun im iunga man. 
SAtun im tha gesinfader an énumu sande uppen, 
brugdun endi béttun bédium handun 
thiu netti niudlico, thea sie habdun nahtes ér 
forsliten an them séuua. 


Auffallend in dieser Wiedergabe der biblischen Erzihlung 
(Matth. 4, 18-22, Tatian c. 19, 1-3) ist nicht so sehr, dass auch 
hier, wie so oft schon, der Dichter aus den kurzen Andeutungen 
seiner Quelle in drei bzw. vier Worten (hier nur: mittentes rete 
in mare bzw. reficientes retia sua) ein abgerundetes, anschau- 
liches Bild entwickelt, sondern dass er iiber diesem doch unbe- 
deutenden Bilde das viel bedeutsamere Ereignis, das zugleich 
eines der eindrucksvollsten Wunder Jesu einschloss, nimlich 
den wunderbaren Fischzug Petri und des Jiingers folgenschwere 
Berufung als Menschenfischer, véllig vergisst—Dies Vergessen 
und Auslassen zu erkliren ist iibrigens in sich ein besonders 
interessantes Problem der Heliand-Forschung, mit dessen 
kritischer Bearbeitung der Verfasser beschiaftigt ist. Fiir uns ist es 
hier nur von Wert, herauszufinden, was fiir Dinge den Dichter 
und seine Leser vornehmlich interessierten. Noch viel deut- 
licher tritt uns des Verfassers Interessen-Sphire entgegen, wenn 
wir die andere Fischerei-Idylle, die sich im Heliand findet, 
betrachten, nimlich: 

b. Die Parabel vom “Nets” oder “Fischfang” (Matth. 13, 47-8; 
Tatian c. 77,3). Sie wird folgendermassen wiedergegeben: 


v. 2628 ff: 6k is imu that uuerk gelich, 
that man an séo innan segina uuirpit, 
fisknet an fléd endi fahit bédiu, 
ubile endi géde, tiuhid up te stade, 
lidod sie te lande, lisit aftar thiu 
thea gédun an greote endi latid thea édra eft an grund faran, an 
uufdan uuag. 


Wir legen hier ebenfalls kein grosses Gewicht darauf, dass die 
Ziige auch dieses Bildes keineswegs auf die Fischerei in den 
Bachen der gebirgigen sichsischen Landesteile oder im Oberlauf 
der sichsischen Fliisse passen, sondern auf einen Fischerei- 
Betrieb im grésseren Massstabe mit ““Schleppnetzen” (“‘segina’’) 
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und Haufen von gefangenen Fischen der verschiedensten Art. 
Aber worauf wir hohen Wert legen, ist der Umstand, dass 
unser Dichter diese Parabel als einzige aus drei von Jesu 
erzihlten herausgegriffen hat, und zwar in sehr auffallender 
Weise. Dies Kapitel bei Matthius (c. 13) enthailt naimlich 
unsere Parabel nicht als einzige, auch nicht einmal als erste, 
sondern als letzte von dreien. Ihr geht voran das Gleichnis 
vom “Verborgenen Schatz im Acker” (v. 44); diesem schliesst 
sich (v. 45 u. 46) das von der ‘“‘Kostbaren Perle’ an; und 
diesem erst folgt das vom ‘“‘Netz.’”’ Ebenso bringt das ent- 
sprechende Kapitel des Tatian (c. 77) unsere Parabel als letzte 
von den dreien. 

Der Dichter muss also bei der poetischen Bearbeitung 
dieses Kapitels mit vollem Bewusstsein und entschlossener 
Absichtlichkeit die beiden ersten Gleichnisse als weniger 
geeignet,—nicht fiir sich selbst, wohl aber fiir seine Adressaten 
—,beiseite gelassen und gerade diese Parabel vom ‘‘Fischfang”’ 
als besonders passend fiir das Verstindnis seiner Leser emp- 
funden und deshalb ausgewahlt haben. 

Wenn wir dieses Vorgehen des Dichters beobachten und prii- 
fen, so wird uns klar werden, dass derselbe nicht einfach in die 
Fiille der biblischen Geschichten, Reden und Gleichnisse 
hineingegriffen und ohne Uberlegung das Zuniichstliegende 
genommen hat, sondern dass er, nach sorgfiltigster Erwigung 
der Bediirfnisse und unter genauer Beriicksichtigung des 
Gesichtskreises seiner Leser, eine Auswahl getroffen hat, fiir 
die er sich guter Griinde bewusst war. 

Wir diirfen uns daher den Verfasser des Heliand durchaus 
nicht, wie es so vielfach geschieht, als einen ‘‘naiven’” Kom- 
pilator oder Excerpter vorstellen, sondern als einen Kenner 
seines Publikums mit einer guten Dosis paidagogischen Ver- 
stindnisses und einem fein entwickelten Sinn fiir das 
erzieherisch wertvolle. Je mehr wir uns in diese seine pida- 
gogische Begabung und Absicht vertiefen, desto mehr werden 
wir zu der Uberzeugung kommen, dass es durchaus keine!” 
“unnétige Verschwendung von Zeit und Miihe” wire, den 
Griinden fiir seine Abinderungen und Auslassungen nachzu- 


forschen. 


12 vgl. Windisch, a.a.O. S. 31 unten. 
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In diesem Zusammenhange mag auch die Notiz in Rimberts 
“Leben des Erzbischofs Anskar” (S. 75) erwaihnt werden, dass 
dieser Hamburger Kirchenfiirst selbst Netse verfertigte, wihrend 
er Psalmen sang; zumal wir in diesem selben Erzbistum Ham- 
burg die Heimat der Adressaten des Heliand suchen. 


3. Pferdeknechte: 


Nur voriibergehend erinnern wollen wir an die bekannte 
Tatsache, dass der Heliand die Hirten auf dem Felde zu 
Bethlehem als ‘“ehuscalcos” (v. 388) und “uuiggeo gémean”’ 
(v. 389) bezeichnet, da wir darin keinen eigentlichen Hinweis 
auf die engere Heimat der Heliand-Leser finden kénnen, obwohl 
wir wissen, dass der Holsteiner Pferdeschlag von jeher besondere 
Beriihmtheit besass. Im Zusammenhange damit mag noch 
konstatiert werden, dass der Dichter iiberhaupt alle Hinweise 
Jesu auf “‘Schafe’’ und “‘Hirten,” so zahlreich und hochbedeut- 
sam sie auch sind als Grundlage fiir die schénsten und anschau- 
lichsten seiner Gleichnisse, konsequent mit Stillschweigen 
iibergeht. Den Grund dafiir, wie auch fiir die Ausmerzung der 
“Eselin” beim Einzuge Jesu in Jerusalem, sehen wir nicht nur 
in der Riicksicht auf das Verstaéndnis seiner Leser, sondern in 
dem Gefiihl des germanischen Epikers, dass ein Vergleich Jesu 
mit einem Schafhirten, der sozial tief unter den kriegerischen 
Pferdehirten stand, eine Herabsetzung dieses Himmeiskénigs 
und Helden in sich schloss, deren sich unser Dichter nicht 
schuldig machen wollte, trotzdem er wusste, dass Jesus diesen 
Vergleich selbst aufgestellt hatte. Die “Eselin” als Reittier des 
triumphierend einziehenden “Besten der Helden” fiihlte er sich 
aus demselben Grunde auszuschliessen verpflichtet. 


4. Weinbergs-Arbeiter: 


Dagegen glauben wir uns berechtigt, aus der Art, wie im 
Heliand die zuletzt in den Weinberg berufenen Arbeiter er- 
wihnt werden, Schliisse auf die Leser des Gedichtes zu ziehen. 
Es ist schon von anderen bemerkt worden,’ welche Gemiits- 
wirme und Weitherzigkeit sich in den Versen offenbart, mit 


128 yg], Riickert S. 164 Anm. zu v. 3505. 
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denen der Dichter die Erklirung Jesu betreffs dieser letzten 
Arbeiter, die um die elfte Stunde gedinget waren, ausdriickt. 
Wir geben von dieser sehr ausfiihrlichen Paraphrase nur die 
markanteste Stelle hier wieder: 
v. 3501 ff. ni latid imu sidor is méd gitutflien; 

s6 égrohtful is, the thar alles geuueldid: he ni uuili énigumu 

irminmanne 

faruuernien uuillean sines: fargibid imu uualdand selbo 

hélag himilriki; than is imu giholpen sidur. 

Alle sculun sie thar éra antfahen, thoh sie tharod te énaru tidi 

ni kumen, that kunni manno, thoh uuili imu the craftigo drohtin, 

gilénon allaro liudio sé huilicumu, sé hér is gilébon antfahit 

én himilriki gibid he allun theodun, 

mannun te médu. 


Es ist unverkennbar, dass der Dichter mit diesem Hinweis auf 
Gottes allumfassende Gnade, welche auch die Spaitbekehrten 
(scil:Sachsen u.a.) barmherzig aufnimmt und ihnen den gleichen 
Lohn, die gleiche Seligkeit mit den schon friiher Bekehrten 
(scil: Franken) verleiht, seine fiirs Christentum erst kiirzlich 
gewonnenen oder noch zu gewinnenden Leser direkt ermuntern 
und trésten will mit dem Gedanken, dass es noch nicht zu spit 
und dass noch nichts verloren sei. 

Dass diese unsere Annahme mehr als freie Phantasie ist, 
diirfte die folgende Stelle aus Ermoldi “‘Lobgedicht auf Kaiser 
Ludwig” bestitigen, welche in héchst auffallender Weise zeigt, 
wie dieses Gleichnis von den Arbeitern im Weinberg damals 
im Frankenreiche auf die spite und deshalb um so dringendere 
Bekehrung gerade der Dénen, an die wir unsern Heliand auch 
adressiert ansehen, gedeutet wurde. Wir lesen dort (IV, 77 ff.) 
namlich eine Ermahnung an Ebo, den Pionier der von Hamburg 
aus betriebenen holsteinischen und dianischen Mission, die 
Bibel zum Danenkénig Harold (Heriold) zu bringen und ihn 
zur Taufe einzuladen. Und héchst charakteristisch wird diese 
Ermahnung zur Mission unter den Nordminnern folgender- 
massen begriindet: 

“Ach, schon sinket der Tag und die letzte Stunde beruft sie. 
Noch ist ein Anteil bewahrt ihnen im Weinberg des Herrn. 


Ab nun zu schiitteln gebiihrt sich die triage Musse, so lang noch 
Leuchtet der Tag. . . .” 
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D. ORTSBEZEICHNUNGEN: 
1. Stédtenamen mit “‘burg’’: 

Schon friihe war es Heliand-Forschern aufgefallen, dass die 
Namen der wichtigeren biblischen Stidte im Heliand, wenn auch 
nicht regelmissig, mit dem Zusatze “burg” versehen waren. 
Einige Forscher (besonders Jostes) hielten sich daraufhin fiir 
berechtigt, die Heimat des Heliand in Gebieten zu suchen, wo 
solche “‘burg’”-Namen geschichtlich nachweisbar sind; von 
der richtigen Ansicht ausgehend, dass der Verfasser des Heliand 
durch diese ihm und seinen Lesern bekannten “burg”-Namen 
dazu veranlasst worden sei, den jiidischen fremdartigen Namen 
dadurch einen heimischeren Klang au verleihen, dass ihnen 
diese deutsche Bezeichnung beigefiigt wurde. Andere Forscher 
bestritten die Richtigkeit dieser Schlussfolgerung sowie die 
Berechtigung, darauf eine Lokalisierung der Heliand-Heimat 
aufzubauen, zumal ja der Heliand auch zu Flussnamen die 
Silbe “strém,” zu Landernamen die Silbe “land” hinzufiige, 
ohne uns dadurch das Recht zu geben, diese Zusammenset- 
zungen zur Bestimmung der Heliand-Heimat zu _ benutzen. 
Noch andere bestritten die Resultate derjenigen Forscher, 
welche auf Grund der “burg”’-Namen den Heliand in die Nahe 
der nordsichsischen “burg”’-Stadte, Magdeburg,Hamburg,etc., 
verlegen wollten, und fanden andere Gebiete mit “burg’”’-Namen 
als mindestens eben so bemerkenswert. 

Um unsere eigene Anschauung zu begriinden, geben wir: 

a. eine Liste der wichtigsten “burg’-Namen im Heliand; 

b. einen Uberblick iiber die “burg’’-Namen des Mittelalters 

und zwar bis z. J. 1000 bzw. 1500, auf dem ganzen fiir 
den Heliand in Frage kommenden Gebiete Europas; 

c. einen Uberblick iiber die “burg”-Namen im jetzigen 

Deutschland, Holland und Dainemark. 
a. Im Heliand finden sich die folgenden wichtigsten Stadtnamen 
mit “burg:” 

Bethlemaburg v. 404, neben: Bethlehem v. 359; 

Hierichoburg v. 3547 neben: Hiericho v. 3625 u. 3635; 

Nazarethburg v. 257, 782, 3717, 4848 u. 5819, ferner: 

Nazarethburk v. 5552; 

Rimuburg v. 57, 63 neben: ““Rimu”’ v. 3809; 

Sidono burg v. 2983; 

Sodomoburg v. 1952. 
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Wir bemerken also, dass von den Stadtnamen nur Nazareth- 
burg miemals ohne den Zusatz “‘burg’’ erscheint, ausserdem 
“‘Sidono burg”’ in zwei Worte zerlegt ist und ““Sodomoburg” nur 
einmal mit “burg,” keinmal ohne “burg” erscheint. Schon 
dies beweist, dass die Silbe “burg”’ nicht als ein unzertrennlicher 
Bestandteil des Namens angesehen werden darf. Dies wird 
bestatigt durch eine Anzahl von Fillen, wo der Ort nur pridi- 
kativ als eine “Burg” oder wo die “Burg’”’ als ein Teil des Ortes 
bezeichnet wird: 
v. 358f: (Ioseph) . . . sdhta im thiu uudnamon hém, 

thea burg an Bethlehem; 
v. 401: an thera Davides burg: 
v. 2089f: te Capharnaum,..te theru mdreon burg. 
v. 2176f: te burg theru héhon, ..te Naim (obgleich Naim im Tal am Fusse 

des Tabor liegt). 

Auch war nach dem Heliand Palastina damals mit “Burgen” 
iibersit, was folgende Stellen zeigen: 


v. 349f: |Uuerod samnoda te allaro burgeo gihuuem,—gemiiss dem Schit- 
zungsgebot des rémischen Kaisers. 


v. 1202 f: Thé uuard it allun them liudiun cid 

fon allaro burgo gihuuem. 
v. 1930f: al sé iu uuegos lédiad, 

bréd strata te burg,—nimlich die Jiinger auf ihren Missionsreisen; 
v. 3034 f: Séhte imu burg édre, 


thiu sé thicco uuas mid theru thiodu Iudeono, 
mid sddarliudiun giseten,—Diese Stelle ist tibrigens héchst merk- 
wiirdig wegen der ritselhaften Bezeichnung der Juden als 
“Siidleute.” 
v. 4367 f: that thea héhon burgi 
umbi Sodomo land. 
Ausserdem unterscheidet der Heliand klar zwischen eigentlichen 
Burgen im engeren Sinne, hochragenden Schléssern gleichend, 
und, wie es scheint, nur fiir eine Sippe bestimmt, und Burgen im 
weiteren Sinne, die der Dichter als volkreiche Stidte mit Be- 
festigungen darstellt, wie z.B. Jerusalem (vgl. auch v. 3034-6, 
S. 0.): 
v. 824: Maria klagt, dass sie ihren Sohn suchen sollte: 
undar thesun burgliudiun. 
In der Erzahlung vom Einzuge Jesu in Jerusalem (v. 3671-3733) 
finden wir folgende Ausdriicke: 


v. 3672: — te Hierusalem, 
v. 3679: te theru m4rean burg, 
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. 3685:  thene burges uual, 
3686:  hdha hornseli endi 6k that has godes, 
3699: — these swutki (!) auudstiad, uuallos héha, 
. 3707: an thea berhton burg, 
. 3712 f: thiu burg uuard an hréru, 

that folc uuard an forhtun, 
v. 3727: thesun burgliudiun. 
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Alles in allem gewinnen wir den Eindruck, dass der Dichter mit 
“burg” einen befestigten Ort bezeichnen will. Dabei handelt 
es sich natiirlich, wie wir schon friiher bei all’ seinen geogra- 
phischen Angaben gesehen haben, nicht um irgend welche eigene 
Kenntniss der Verhiltnisse in Paldstina. Er weiss nicht, ob 
Nazareth, das er stets “burg” nennt, befestigt war, noch hat er 
in der Bibel irgend einen Anhalt fiir die Annahme vieler “Bur- 
gen” in Séddomdéland. Er setzt vielmehr, gemiss seinen Beo- 
bachtungen im eigenen Vaterlande, voraus, dass alle wichti- 
geren Orte mit Befestigungen versehen sind, und gibt ihnen 
deshalb den “‘burg’’-Titel, natiirlich, um bei seinen Lesern 
dieselbe Vorstellung eines befestigten Platzes zu erwecken. 

Dies aber hitte er nicht tun kénnen, wenn seinen Lesern 

diese Bedeutung einer “‘Burg’’ nicht aus ihrem eigenen Heimats-, 
oder doch einem Nachbar-Bezirk bekannt und vertraut gewesen 
wire. So diirfen wir allerdings mit Bestimmtheit behaupten, 
dass seine Leser nicht zu suchen sind in einer Gegend, wo es 
weder Burgen noch Stidte mit “burg’’-Namen gab. Denn sonst 
hitte sein Anfiigen von “burg” zu biblischen Ortsnamen den 
Zweck der Verdeutlichung und Veranschaulichung vdllig ver- 
fehlt. Und wir haben in der Tat die Berechtigung, Karten des 
Mittelalters daraufhin zu priifen, wo sich in der damaligen Zeit 
mit “‘burg’’ zusammengesetzte Ortsnamen finden, zu dem 
Zwecke, herauszufinden, welche Gebiete fiir die Heimatsbe- 
stimmung iiberhaupt in Frage kommen kénnen. Dies fiihrt uns 
zu Teil b: 

b. Aus den Karten Europas im Mittelalter ergibt sich das fol- 
gende: 

I. In den fiir die Heliand-Heimat in betracht kommenden 
Gebieten des Frankenreiches finden wir auf den Altesten 
Karten: 

1. im eigentlichen Sachsen: 
in Westfalia: nur 2, nimlich Sigiburg und Dersaburg, 
—doch beides nicht Burgen im Sinn von befestigten, 
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volkreichen Stadten;—aber zahlreiche Namen mit 
folgenden Anfiigungen: feld, ford, old, briigge, 
husin. 

in Engern: nur 3, nimlich: Eresburg, Skidraburg und 
Osterpurge; sonst Namen mit brun, stelli, berg, 
steti, ford, dihi, oder mit a, z.B. Ferdia, Brema, 
Schatzla; 

Ostfalen hat dagegen 6, nimlich: Magathburg, (oder 
Magadaburg), Arnaburch (diese Schreibung spricht 
fiir die erweichte Aussprache des g, die mit der 
Alliteration des g und h (ch) im Heliand in bemer- 
kenswerter Weise iibereinstimmt), Unnesburg, Qui- 
dilingiburg; weiter im Siiden, wo namhafte Forscher 
die Heimat des Heliand annehmen: Merseburg im 
Hasigawe und Altenburg. 

Transalbingia aber zeigt: Hammaburg, spiter Linni- 
burg und Rendesborg; im 14. Jahrhundert: Flens- 
burg, Schauenburg, Lauenburg, Ratzeburg, und 
noch diesseits der Unterelbe: Harburg, Liinaburg, 
Rotenburg und Osterburg. 

. in eigentlichen Franken: 

Rheinland nur 1: Gau Diuspurg bzw. Stadt Diusdurg. 

Ostfranken bietet eine grosse Zahl [6] schon in altester 

Zeit: 
Isenburg (nahe Confluentia), Hamelenburg, Wiirzi- 
burg, Wizuniburg, Strazburg, Buriaburg und 3 
spitere: Amanaburg, Rotenburg, Lintburc (diese 
Schreibweise deutet an, dass hier g nicht erweicht 
war wie an der Elbe!!); 

. in Thiiringen: kein einziger Name mit Burg! 

. in Bayern: nérdlich der Donau ebenfalls kein einziger 

in friihester Zeit, nur einer (Nabeburg) spiater: 

dagegen siidlich der Donau 6: Eberesburg, Nuren- 
burg, Weltenburg, Salzburg. Ameisipurch, Re- 
ganisburc (oder purg), die aber fiir uns nicht von 

Bedeutung sind, da sie in einem Gebiete liegen, in 

dem jetzt kein Forscher mehr die Heimat des Heli- 

and sucht. 

. im_ nordwestlichsien Deutschland,—jetzt zu Holland 

gehérig—findet sich,—und das fallt schwer ins 
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Gewicht gegen die Annahme dieses Gebietes als 
Heimat des Heliand—nur ein “burg’’-Name, der 
aber schon bald nach 800 wieder verschwunden 
scheint, nimlich Wittaburg; 

6. im Gebiet des heutigen Oldenburg finden wir 6 “burg”’- 
Namen. 

II. Von Gebieten ausserhalb des damaligen Frankenreiches 
finden wir ‘“burg’-Namen—und das ist von hoher 
Bedeutung,—fast nur in Gegenden, die 
1. von Nordminnern, besonders Danen, bewohnt oder 

erobert bzw. besiedelt waren, z.B. in Danemark 
selbst, mit dem Wechsel des burg zu borg: Aalborg; 
in Schweden: Helsingborg; in Norwegen: Ténsburg 
(seit 1400 verschwunden); auf Island: Ortschaft 
Borg (vor 1197); besonders aber auf angelsich- 
sischem Gebiete, nimlich in East Engle: Suthburh 
und Cantwaraburh, (i. J. 800 ca.), auf den dltesten 
Karten (v. J. 700 etwa) geschrieben: Cantwara- 
burig, wohl ein Hinweis auf seinen ost- oder nord- 
elbischen Ursprung (vgl. Arnaburch sowie auch 
Sigeberch, letzteres im ‘Limes Saxonicus” zwischen 
Liibeck und Lauenburg). 

2. Auch auf den unserm angenommenen Heimatsgebiete 
anliegenden slavischen Gebieten biirgern sich sehr 
bald “‘burg’-Namen ein. So finden wir unter 6 
Orten in der “Bilungischen Mark,” dem jetzigen 
Mecklenburg, 3 mit “burg” zusammengesetzte, 
nimlich Aldinburg (jetzt Oldenburg) in Wagria, 
Racesburg und Mikilinburg, schon ausserhalb noch: 
Brendanburch (wieder das erweichte End-“‘g” im 
éstlichen Deutschland!) und Smeldingconnoburg 
nahe Ludwigslust. Weiter dstlich finden wir dann 
keine “burg’’-Orte mehr, sondern nur die slavischen 
Endungen: itz, in, av, oder auch beck,—ein Zeichen, 
dass die “‘burg’-Namen nicht einheimisches Ge- 
wichs dort waren, sondern durch die deutschen 
Kolonisten, naturgemiss vor allem durch die 
angrenzenden Sachsen, eingefiihrt waren; vgl. 
spiter auch Marienburg. 
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III. Zusammenfassend kénnen wir das folgende feststellen: 


1. 


Ba.a. O. 


Nur in Ost- und Nordalbingien sowie in Siidost- 
England finden wir die Neigung zum erweichten g 
(ig, ch, h) in den “burg’”’-Namen, entsprechend der 
wahrscheinlichen Aussprache des g im Heliand, 
wihrend die Silbe im Bayrischen: bure oder purc, im 
Dinischen: borg, Altschwedischen: borgh—geschrie- 
ben ist. Dagegen findet sich Altfriesisch: burch und 
burich, Angelsichsisch: burh, burig, bury. 

Lauffer’s Behauptung,” dass der Name “Stadt’’ 
erst im Mittelhochdeutschen auftrete, muss doch auf 
Grund dieser altesten Karten zum mindesten einge- 
schrinkt werden, da wir schon vor dem Jahre 1000: 
Stade, Bukstadin, Saliganstadt und besonders Halber- 
stadt in Ostfalen haben. Und wenn Lauffer mit Recht 
sagt, dass ‘nicht jede Burg eine Stadt’’ war, so fiigt 
sich das in unsere Untersuchung bekriftigend ein, 
insofern als wir auch im Heliand die zwei verschiedenen 
Bedeutungen von “burg” (s. oben: “burg-Namen im 
Heliand”) erkannt haben. Wir mégen aber hinzu- 
fiigen, dass damals an der gefaihrdeten Ostgrenze des 
deutschen Reiches fast jede Stadt eine “Burg,” d.h. 
ein befestigter, mit Mauern umgebener Platz war. 

Die Behauptung von Collitz, dass die ‘‘burg”’- 
Namen viel jiinger seien als der Heliand, ist kaum 
haltbar angesichts der historischen Tatsache, die 
durch die alten Karten noch bestitigt wird, dass 
schon unter und von Karl dem Grossen Magadaburg 
(schon i. J. 805, als Handelsstadt nachweisbar!) und 
Hammaburg gegriindet wurden, ganz zu schweigen von 
Strazburg, Weissenburg, Regensburg u.a. ilteren 
“burg”’-Stidten. So ist auch dieser Einwand gegen 
die Benutzung der “burg”-Namen zur Lokalisierung 
des Heliand oder seiner Leser hinfillig. 

4. Von den fiir die Heliand-Heimat vorgeschlagenen 
Gebieten kommen, auf Grund der Karten, die folgen- 
den Bezirke als “‘burg’’-/os fiir uns nicht in Betracht: 

die Bistiimer: Paderborn, Verden, Minden, Bremen, 

Miinster i/ W, Osnabriick, d.h. also, ausser Bremen, 
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lauter Bezirke, die zugleich fern von der See liegen 

(s.o. unter “See” und “Fischerei’””) und dem 

Erzbistum Céln unterstanden, wahrend alle Manu- 

skripte unseres Heliand auf das Erzbistum MAINZ 

hinweisen (s. naheres im Kapitel III), ein sicherlich 
bemerkenswertes Zusammentrefien. 

S. Wir leugnen nicht, dass dieses ganze Kartenmaterial 
fiir sich allein keinen zwingenden wissenschaftlichen 
Beweis fiir unsere Lokalisierung liefern kann, dass 
spitere Namen dabei friiher angesetzt sein mégen, 
als sie wirklich gebraucht wurden, dass manche wirk- 
lich vorhandenen Namen auf den Karten nicht ver- 
zeichnet sein mégen. 

Anderseits aber ist doch ein zweifaches unverkenn- 
bar: Erstens, dass die Neigung, Stadtnamen mit der 
Endsilbe “burg’’ zu bilden, entschieden an der ganzen 
Ostgrense des damaligen deutschen Reiches iiberwog. 
Und das war ja nur zu natiirlich. Bedurften doch 
diese Stidte, welche zugleich Handelszentren mit den 
benachbarten slavischen bzw. dinischen Gebieten (bei 
Magdeburg wurden bereits unter Karl dem Grossen 
zwei michtige, befestigte Briicken iiber die dort schon 
sehr breite und noch reissende Elbe geschlagen!) und 
Schutzposten gegen etwaige feindliche Invasionen wa- 
ren, besonders starker Befestigungen, weit mehr als die 
gesicherten Stadte im Innern des Reiches. Zweitens 
lehrt ein Studium der damaligen Karten, dass “‘burg”’- 
Namen vor allem in Gebieten der Nordmianner, 
besonders in Dinemark und Siidost-England, schon 
in altesten Zeiten sehr hiufig waren und sich dort bis 
in die neueste Zeit erhalten haben. So kénnen wir als 
ausreichend begriindet die Behauptung aufrecht er- 
halten, dass die “‘burg’”’-Namen des Heliand nicht ins 
Innere des Frankenreiches, sondern an seine dstliche 
Grense, ja iiberwiegend nach dem iussersten Nordosten 
(Holstein) und sogar nach Danemark hinweisen als 
Gebieten, fiir deren Christianisierung der Heliand 
bestimmt war. 

c.  Betreffs der Stédte mit “burg’”-Namen auf NEUZEITLICHEN 
Karten kénnen wir uns kurz fassen. Wir ersehen aus diesen, 
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dass auch heute noch kein einziger “‘burg’’- Name zu finden ist 
in den Gebieten von Osnabriick, Paderborn (doch viele mit 
berg und born), Verden (doch viele mit hagen, hausen, holz, 
bergen, dorf, bostel, sen und en), Hildesheim (vorherrschend: 
rode), Fulda und Hersfeld. Im Miinsterbezirk finden wir nur 
das einzige: Tecklenburg; entlang der Weser nur zwei, nimlich: 
Nienburg und Drakenburg (dagegen viele auf bergen, berg und 
heim); am Harz schon drei: Harzburg, Ilsenburg und Stapel- 
burg (sonst dort vorherrschend rode, feld, stedt, thal, berg, ried 
und stein). Nebenbei bemerkt, sind diese Kompositionssilben 
ausserordentlich bezeichnend fiir den waldigen und bergigen 
Charakter der Landschaft; auch werden wir hierdurch daran 
erinnert, dass die landschaftliche Staffage des Heliand durchaus 
nicht auf ein bergiges Gebiet hinweist, im Gegensatz zu Mittel- 
deutschland, wo die berg-Namen ungewohnlich haufig sind. 

Vergleichen wir nun mit den obengenannten “burg”’-losen 
und “burg’’-armen Landesteilen einmal das untere Elbgebiet von 
Wittenberg abwiirts mit seinen 11 “‘burg’’-Namen, das Ham- 
burger Gebiet mit 13 (!) “burg’’-Namen (dicht gesit), dagegen 
fast keinem “‘berg”-Namen, das kleine Holstein mit 5 “burg”’- 
Namen, wovon drei allein in Dithmarschen, sodann die Gebiete 
der Nordmiinner, bes. Dénemark, mit den schier unzahligen 
“borg”-Namen, so erkennen wir, dass die Neigung zur Bildung 
von Stidtenamen mit “burg” auf dem von uns in Anspruch 
genommenen Heliand-Gebiete in geradezu auffallender Weise 
iiberwiegt und sich dort durch mehr als 1000 Jahre zah erhalten 
hat. Wir haben dabei nicht verschwiegen, dass ausser in diesem 
nordéstlichsten Teile des Frankenreiches “burg’’-Namen sich 
auch noch ziemlich zahlreich finden in Oldenburg (insgesamt 6) 
und besonders in Siidostfalen (Hessegau, Friesenfeld), von 
denen das erste Gebiet auch dem Meere naheliegt und deshalb 
fiir den Heliand in Frage kommen kénnte, das zweite sehr 
warme Befiirwérter gefunden hat, fiir uns jedoch ausscheiden 
muss wegen seines bergigen Charakters, seiner unbedeutenden 
Gewisser, besonders aber seiner binnenlindischen Lage, fern 
von jeder Beziehung zum Meere. 


2. Die Bedeutung von “holm” 


Fast dasselbe Resultat gewinnen wir, ginzlich unabhingig 
von der bisherigen Untersuchung,—und das ist ein héchst 
beachtenswertes Zusammentreffen,—durch ein Studium der 
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Karten inbezug auf einen charakteristischen Ausdruck im 
Heliand, der ebenfalls ein frei erfundener Zusatz des Dichters 
ist: nimlich “holm.” 

Wir finden diesen Ausdruck an folgenden Stellen: 


v. 1395 ff: than mér the thiu burg ni mag, thiu an berge st4d, 
hé HOLMKLibu (oder: hoh an HOLMKlibe) biholen uuerden uurislic 
giuuerc,— 

Dies ist eine Wiedergabe der Worte Jesu: Non potest civitas 
(im Heliand mit: “burg” wiedergegeben,-s.o.,—das also auch 
hier eine richtige Stadt, nicht bloss ein einzelnes Kastell bezeich- 
net) abscondi supra montem, oder ahd: (Tatian c. 25, 1): “Ni 
mag burg uuerdan giborgan ubar berg gisezzitu.”— 

v. 2682 ff: (iiber den Versuch der Nazarener, Jesum von einem Felsen hinab- 
zustiirzen) : 
stég uppen thene sTENHOLM, ...... 
thar sie ine fan themu uualle nider uuerpen hugdun. 

v. 4843 ff: (die Krieger, die Jesum im Garten Gethsemane, am Fusse (!) des 
Olbergs gefangen nehmen wollen, antworten auf seine Frage: “Wen 
suchet Ihr?”’): 
quédun that im héleand thar an themi /olme uppan geuuisid uuari. 

Die Bibel (Joh. 18, 5) und Tatian (c. 184, 1) haben nur die 
Worte:—“Ihesum Nazarenum” bzw. “then heilant Nazarenis- 


gon.” 


Wir haben nun zu untersuchen, was “‘holm”’ bedeutet. 

Rickert und Behaghel geben in ihren Glossaren beide die 
Ubersetzung: Hiigel (holmklif—ragender Fels), ags. und 
eng: holm, altn: holmo, lat: columen, culmen, mit den 
zwei Bedeutungen: 1.—Aus dem Wasser ragende Lander- 
héhung, Insel (vgl. Voss), auch Halbinsel, Werder; 2.—In 
den nordischen Seestidten: Schiffsbauplatz, Schiffswerft 
(nach der Lage). Ebenso Sanders und Heyne. 

Grimm verzeichnet die Bedeutung: “Hiigel” und nennt 
es ein aus dem ndd. in die Schriftsprache gekommenes 
Wort. 

Kluge dagegen gibt “holm” als: “kleine Insel im Fluss oder 
See” wieder und behauptet, es sei erst neuhochdeutsch, 
fiihrt es zuriick auf ags: Meer, See, altn: holmo—“kleine 
Insel in einer Bucht oder im Fluss,” vergleicht es mit 
englisch: hill, lateinisch: collis und culmen, russisch: 
cholma (Hiigel), gemeinslavisch: chailma. 

Webster bezeichnet “holm” als ags., low G., Dan., Sw; 
lateinisch: holmus und hulmus, slavisch: cholm (Hiigel) 
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und gibt zwei Bedeutungen: 1—an islet or river isle; 2—a 
low, flat tract of rich land on the banks of a river. 

Thieme (Englisch-Deutsches Wérterbuch) gibt “holm” wieder 
durch: Werder, kleine Insel, Flussinsel, niederer Land- 
strich an der Seekiiste, Anhéhe, Hiigel. 

Murray erklart es als: islet in bay, creek, lake, river, near 
the mainland, meadow on the shore; corresponding to 
O. S., Dan., G: holm, hill. 

Century Dictionary sagt: O.S.: a hill; O. G; L. G; island in 
a river; G: hill, island in a river, wharf; Icel: islet in a 
bay or river, meadow; Sw: small island; Dan: islet, 
dockyard; Lat: columen, culmen; Slav: khlum, hum, etc. 

H. Gehring (Edda Wérterbuch) erwihnt: holmo (norw. und 
altdin.); holm (alts. und ags.); holmus (Farér Inseln); 
holmber (altschw.); und gibt die zwei Bedeutungen: 
i—Insel; 2—Kampfplatz, meist auf Insel.—Altfriesisch 
soll es: ‘‘Insel’’ oder “‘Hiigel’’ bedeuten. 

W aldeck’sches W érterbuch (Bauer-Collitz 1902) fiihrt an im: 
Teil I: Heutiger ndd. Wortschatz: hole 1.—Federbusch der 

Végel; 2.—der héchste Gipfel eines Berges. 
Teil II: Wérter aus Urkunden: hével und hiibel—Hiigel. 

Wenn wir diese verschiedenartigen Erklarungen™ vergleich- 

end betrachten, so driingt sich uns die Wahrnehmung auf, dass 


4 Fiir eine erschépfende Beantwortung der holm-Frage diirften noch die 
folgenden Erklirungen von holm in zuverlissigen Spezialwérterbiichern von 
Wert sein: 

1. Lexicon Poéticum Antiquae Linguae Septentrionalis von Egilsson (1860). 
Holmr m: insula; locus certaminis, duelli; 
hauks holmr: terra accipitris, mons (!) 
2. Angelsichsisches W drterbuch. 
v. j. 1898: holm oldsaxon: mound, hill, rising ground. 
v. j. 1916: holm: wave, sea, ocean, water;— 
in place-names and poetry: island in river or creek. 
holmcliff: seacliff, rocky shore. 
3. English Dictionary: 
holm: ags. deposit of soil at the confluence of rivers. 
Dutch: mound, sandbank, river island. 
Norse: small island. 
4. Fr. L. K. Weigand, Deutsches W érterbuch, V. A. 1909 I, 884: 
engl: Insel, Werder, Klippe, nicet (!) 
schwed: holme 
dain: holm 
Gleichen Sinnes wie nd. hille, hil; ags. hyll; engl. hill ““Hiigel.” 


kleine Insel 
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in dem Wort “holm” zwei verschiedene Strémungen zusammen- 
treffen, eine vom Siiden her, aus dem romanischen (collis, cul- 
men) bzw. vom Siidosten, aus dem slavischen (chlumu, etc.) 
mit der Bedeutung “Hiigel,’”’ und eine vom Norden her, be- 
sonders Skandinavien, mit der Bedeutung “Insel,” “Werder,” 
“‘Seestrand.” 

Obwohl diese beiden Bedeutungen sich auf den ersten Blick 
gegenseitig auszuschliessen scheinen, so ist doch wohl ein 
Zusammenstimmen denkbar. Vom Meere aus gesehen ist ja 
eine Insel oder ein Strand ganz gewiss ebenso eine ““Erhéhung,”’ 
wie es ein “Hiigel’’ im Flachlande ist. Beide sind fiir das Auge 
des Herannahenden etwas ‘‘Aufragendes.” 

Bei fliichtiger Betrachtung hat es ferner zwar den Anschein, 
als ob der Heliand den Ausdruck “holm” in den drei oben 
(S. 481) zitierten Stellen durchaus micht im _ nordischen 
Sinne von Insel (Werder, Seestrand) gebraucht, sondern im 
siidlichen (romanischen) Sinne von Hiigel. Und man kénnte 
daraus folgern, dass der Heliand nicht fiir nérdliche, dinische 
Leser bestimmt gewesen zu sein braucht. Eine genauere 
Untersuchung lisst jedoch an der Berechtigung dieser Schluss- 
folgerung zweifeln. 

Auf alteren Karten (v. J. 950-1648) finden wir “holm”- 
Namen namlich nur in folgenden Landern: 

Danemark: nur Bornholm (i. J. 1000: Hulmus, auch Burgund- 
(i)aholm).(auch in Wheaton) 





5. Dan. Sanders, Handwirterbuch der deutschen Sprache, 8. A. 1912. 
holm...... 2) Erderhéhung, Hiigel, namentlich eine kleine, iibers 
Wasser ragende Insel oder Halbinsel (vgl. Werder). 
6. Veith, W orterbuch fiir die Deutschen aller Linder, Hamburg, 1913. 
holm (ndd) kleiner Hiigel, bes. im Wasser, also auch kleine Insel. 
Postort in HOLSTEIN (!), Orischaft in der LUNEBURGER 
Heide. (Man beachte, dass beide Orte in unserem Heliand- 
gebiet liegen!). : 
Es ist wohl kaum zu bezweifeln, dass holm urspriinglich nichts mit Wasser, 
Meer, Fluss zu tun hat, sondern irgend eine “Erhéhung’’ bezeichnet, dass dieser 
Grundbegriff sich dann spaltet und naturgemiss bei den seefahrenden Vélkern 
an der Wasserkante, bes. den Nordlindern (ags, an, dian, ndl.) als Erhéhung im 
oder am Wasser (d. h. Insel, Halbinsel, Werder, Werft, bzw. auch ags. “die hohe 
See,” Meereswoge), bei den Landbewohnern aber (Russisch: cholmu Hiigel, aus 
gemeinslav. chulmu, lat. collis, culmen, griech. kolonos, lit. kalnas auch engl. 
hill) als Erhdhung im Flachlande erscheint. 
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Island hat bald nach d.J. 861 schon den Namen Gardar-s’holm 
nach dem Entdecker. 
Schweden i. J. 1400 ca. hat: 
Stockholm: 
Borgholm auf Insel Oland, an 
W’ Kite; 
Lagaholm in Gau Halandia, | also nur in Verbindung 
Siidwest-Schweden (Helian- | mit dem Meer (ausser 
dis auch, verschwindet nach } etwa Lindholm) u. nahe 


1650); Danemark (ausser Stock- 
Lindholm an Siidspitze; holm). 
i. J. 1648: 


Kexholm in Finnland, an 
der Spitze einer Insel; ] 
Culm erscheint zuerst i. J. 1400 i. Westpreussen (auch Culmer- 
land) 
Culmbach erscheint zuerst i. J. 1675. 

Wir geben nun eine zahlenmissige Zusammenstellung 
simtlicher “‘holm’’-Namen der Gegenwart an. Wir finden 
“tholm’’-Namen in folgenden Landern: 

a. englischer Zunge (14x) und zwar stets, ausser 1x in Aus- 
tralien, in Verbindung mit Wasser; namlich: 
3x in Australien, worunter Holmes Cliffe (vgl. Heliand 
v. 1396) im Korallen-Meer; 
2x in den Vereinigten Staaten von Nordamerika. 
6x in England selbst (wozu viele ‘““Holmes”’); 
Ox in Irland; 
Ox in Schottland, dagegen 
3x auf Schottland’s Orkney Inseln, worunter das 
Inselchen “‘Green Holm.” 
b. in Skandinavien (5x), und zwar stets, ausser 1x in Dinemark, 
in Verbindung mit Wasser, namlich: 
1x in Norwegen; 
1x in Schweden; 
3x in Dinemark, wo Holmstrup, ganz wie im Heliand, 
ohne Wasser. 
c. in Holstein, und zwar ganz genau im Sinne des Heliand, und 
ohne jeden Zusatz: 
“Holm,” auffallender Weise nérdlich von Hamburg, 
unfern der Elbe, auf einem Héhenzuge. 
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d. 1x in Bayern: “Rauhe Holm.” 

e. 1x in Niederdsterreich: ““Holm-Berg,”’ beide Male im Sinne 
des Heliand, d.h. ohne Beziehung zu Wasser, jedoch zur 
Bezeichnung eines hohen Berges, wihrend der Heliand 
darunter nur eine unbedeutende Erhéhung versteht. 

Eine genaue Untersuchung aller uns erreichbaren geogra- 

phischen Namen mit “holm” ergibt mithin das folgende Resul- 

tat: 

1. Namen mit holm (holme u.i.) finden sich, im Mittelalter und 

heute, nur in England, Norwegen, Schweden, Dinemark und 

Schleswig-Hostein, nirgends aber im iibrigen Deutschland 

(ausser in Bayern!), weder im Gebiet des alten Westfalens, 

Engerns, noch Ostfalens, noch auch auf hollindischem oder west- 

friesischem Gebiete, sicher in keinem einzigen aller von Heliand- 

forschern sonst vorgeschlagenen Heimatsgebiete, ausser in Nord- 
albingien!! 

Wie sollte aber der Dichter dazu kommen, in Abanderung 
seiner Quellen einen Begriff einzufiihren bzw. einen geogra- 
phischen Ausdruck zu gebrauchen, welcher seinen Lesern nir- 
gends sonst in der Nomenklatur ihrer Heimat oder in der Topo- 
graphie ihres Bezirkes entgegentrat? Das hiesse, klare Bilder 
und Anschauungen absichtlich verdunkeln und widerspriache der 
allgemein anerkannten Bemiihung und Fiahigkeit unsers 
Dichters, Dunkelheiten seiner Quelle fiir sein Publikum aufzu- 
hellen. 

2. Wir lassen die Frage unentschieden, ob “holm” als ein 

“cognate” von Culm (Kolm) im Bayrischen (bzw. West- 

preusischen) oder sogar von Chulm (Chlum) im Slavischen 

anzusehen ist, da sie fiir unsere Untersuchung nicht von 

Bedeutung ist. Doch ist es sehr auffallend und wichtig und 

eréffnet den Weg su tiefer eindringenden Untersuchungen, dass 

der Heliand-“holm” nicht, wie man erwarten sollte, im Sinne 
des nordischen oder angelsichsischen “holm,”—doch vgl. Dane- 
mark und Australien je 1x,—d.h. als Bezeichnung einer 

“Insel” oder auch nur in irgendeiner Beziehung zu “Wasser” 

(See oder Fluss) gebraucht wird, sondern mehr im Sinne 

des siiddeutschen Kulm (vgl. besonders v. 2682: stég uppen 

thene sténholm), dem wir besonders zwischen Donau und 
dem frinkisch-bayrisch-béhmischen Mittelgebirge sowie in 

Thiiringen begegnen, d.h. einem Gebiete, das dem alten 
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Hassegau und Friesenfeld recht nahe kommt, ohne es jedoch su 
erreichen. 

Nehmen wir dazu noch, dass die einzigen mit “holm” zusam- 
mengesetzten Bergnamen sich zur Jetztzeit, soweit wir sehen 
kénnen, nirgends in ganz Europa finden ausser auf altbayri- 
schem Gebiet—und zwar “‘Holm-Berg”’ nordéstlich von Linz in 
Oberésterreich, nahe der siidéstlichen béhmischen Grenze und 
“‘Rauhe Holm,” 1019 m. hoch, im Bayrischen Wald, oberhalb 
eines Nebenflusses des Regen—, so ist nicht zu leugnen, dass 
fiir unsere “‘Heimatfrage” das siidlichste Ostfalen, wo wir ja 
auch zahlreiche Ortsnamen mit “burg” fanden, ein starker 
Rivale des an “holm,” jedoch in anderm Sinne, so reichen 
Holsteins ist. (vgl. auch Riickert, S. 72, Anm. zu v. 1396).% 
Griinde, weshalb wir dennoch Siidostfalen als Heimatsbezirk 
ausscheiden miissen, haben wir bereits am Schlusse des “burg”’- 
Abschnittes zusammengestellt; andere Griinde gegen Siidost- 
falen werden sich im folgenden Kapitel bei der Untersuchung der 
Handschriften ergeben. 


III 


Woutn DEUTEN DIE HANDSCHRIFTEN DES HELIAND? 
Vorbemerkungen 


In diesem Kapitel sollen nur die fiir das Heimatsproblem 
bedeutsamen Folgerungen aus den Resultaten der bisherigen 
Forschungen iiber die Handschriften gezogen werden, um zu 
zeigen, dass diese Resultate mit unserer unabhingig davon 
gewonnenen Lokalisierung der Adressaten grésstenteils verein- 
bar sind und dieselben sogar vielfach bekraftigen. Zu einer 
volistindigen Lésung des Heliandproblems bedarf es, ausser 
dem immer tiefer eindringenden Studium des Gedichtes selber, 
der sorgfiltigsten Durchforschung aller vier Handschriften und 
ihrer Geschichte. 

Wie weit die Germanistik, trotz der zahlreichen und einge- 
henden Untersuchungen von Sachkennern, noch immer von 
der Lésung auch nur des Heimatsproblems entfernt ist, und 
wie unerlasslich daher immer erneute Forschungen in dieser 


% Ubersehen darf hier auch nicht werden, dass, wie in Anm. 14 gezeigt ist, 
“holm” im Altsichsischen und Althollindischen genau das bedeuten kann, als 
was es im Heliand erscheint, nimlich: mound, hill! 
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Richtung sind, besonders auf dem literarhistorischen Gebiete, 
zeigt die folgende Ubersicht tiber die Resultate der bisherigen 
Versuche, die Handschriften zu lokalisieren. Wir miissen dabei 
von England bis nach Jiitland wandern. Es haben sich namlich 
gefunden Befiirworter von den folgenden Gebieten bzw. 
Platzen: 

England: 

Ad. Holtzmann (Germania I 470); gegen ihn E. Sievers. 

M. Trautmann (“Der H’ eine Ubersetzung aus dem Alt- 
englischen,” Bonner Beitrige zur Anglistic, 1905, X VII 
123; “Zum Versbau des H,’ 1907). 

Gegen ihn G. Grau (Studien z. Engl. Philol. XX XI 200- 

219) der die Heimat ins Niederrheinfrinkische verlegt. 

Auch Fr. Klaeber (Mod. Lang. Notes XXII, 250). 
Holland (zum Erzbistum Céln gehérig): 

Jellinghaus (Jahrb. d. V. fiir ndd. Sprachforschung, 1889, 
XV, 61ff.). M und C hollindisch; C iibertragen ins 
ndfr.—Unwestfail. Wortschatz. Begriff von “Berg” 
unklar. Grenzdialekt. (Utrecht.) 

Werden a/Ruhr (zu Céln gehirig): 

A. Conradi (‘‘Der jetzige Stand der H’ Forschung,” 1909; 
und Diss., Miinster 1904): doch mit dem Zusatz, dass 
die Adressaten in Nordalbingien zu suchen sind und nicht 
in Westfalen; gegen H. Collitz (vgl. Schluss dieser Uber- 
sicht). Teilweise Bestitigung unserer Lokalisierung. 

W. Braune (Btge. z. Gesch. d. d. Spr. u. Lit. I 11).. 

Paul Herrmann (Vorwort zu seiner Ubersetzung, S. 4; 
Leipzig, Reclam 1895) bt. C. 

R. Kégel (Gesch. d. d. Lit. I 283 u. Erg. heft S. 22, Strass- 
burg 1895). 

Miinster (zu Céln gehérig): 

J. H. Kéne (Nachwort z. s. H’ Ubersetzung, S. 562, Miin- 
ster 1855). 

C. W. M. Grein (Anhang z. s. H’ Ubersetzung, S. 171, 
Cassel, 2 A. 1869, und Germania XI 209). 

V. Mohler (Franzésische Ubersetzung, Paris 1898): “sous 
les auspices de l’evéque de Miinster, en 814.” 

E. Sievers (Einl. z. s. H’ Ausgabe, Halle 1878; und Z. f. d. 

A. XIX 39 ff): M rein niederdeutsch.” 
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M. Heyne (Anhang z. s. H’ Ausgabe, 3. A., Paderborn 1883, 
vgl. auch Z. f. d. Ph. I 288). 

Das Miinsterland hat also besonders zahlreiche und starke 

Befiirworter, nimlich 3 Ubersetzer und 2 Herausgeber des 

ganzen Gedichtes. 

Auch Karl Goedecke (Grundriss z. Gesch. d. d. Dichtung, 
Dresden 1884) sagt (Bd. I 21): “‘Miinster oder sonstwo 
in Sachsen.” 

Hier endet das zum Erzbistum Céln gehérige Gebiet; die nun 
folgenden Plitze und Landschaften standen unter Mains: 
Paderborn: 

H. Middendorf (“Uber die Zeit der Abfassung des H,’ ” Zs. f. 
Gesch. u. Altertumskunde Westfalens, Bd. XXII). Er 
behauptet, dass Ludwig der Fromme “ohne Zweifel”’ 
auf dem Reichstag zu Paderborn im J. 815 den Auftrag 
zum H’ gegeben habe. 

F. Holthausen (‘“Der Wortschatz des H’, Z. f. d. Ph. XLI, 
303 ff): C entstanden im éstlichsten Westfalen; gegen 
Jostes (s. Nordostsachsen). 

Edwin Schroeder (‘Zu Gen. u. H’ ” Z. f. d. A. XLIV). 
vgl. auch F. Wrede unter: Merseburg. 

Corvey: 

F. Kauffmann (Germania XXXVII 368; Z. f. d. Ph. XXXII 
519): nicht Werden a/Ruhr, wegen “mix.” friiher fiir 
Paderborn, vgl. Beitr. XII 358. 

Auch F. Holthausen nennt Corvey (Z. f. d. Ph. XXII 519). 

Mansfeld: 
H. Gréssler, i. J. 1900. 
Merseburg (Hessegau Friesenfeld): 

F. Wrede (“Die Heimat der as. Bibeldichtung,” Z. f. d. A. 
1899; “Zur Heimat des Heliand,” Z. f. d. A. 1900, Bd. 
XLIII 333 ff. u. XLIV 320): wegen der “frisionis- 
men” u. der “Pferdezucht.’—Scharf gegen die Annahme 
einer Kunstsprache. M geschrieben nicht in Hildesheim, 
vielleicht in Paderborn. 

Gertr. Gefiken (“Der Wortschatz des H’ u. s. Bedeutung fiir 
die Heimatsfrage,’’ Diss., Marburg 1912): Nord-Thiir- 
ingen. Eher Bremen u. Ostfriesland als Westfalen. 

Halberstadt-M agdeburg 
R. Heinrichs (“Der H’ und Haimo von Halberstadt,” Cleve 
1916). 
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NORDOSTSACHSEN (wo auch wir die Adressaten des H’ suchen): 
F. Jostes (““Die Heimat des H’” Z. f. d. A. XL 129-32 u. 
160-84; ‘‘Der Dichter des H’ ” Z. f. d. A. XL 341) Jostes 
bringt eine grosse Zahl schwerwiegender Griinde fiir 
Nordalbingien vor, denen auch wir uns vielfach an- 
schliessen. 
Ahnlich auch Th. Siebs (Z. f. d. Ph. XXIX 413); gegen 
ihn F. Wrede. Vgl. ferner Gertr. Geffken (s. 0. unter 
Merseburg) u. A. Conradi (s. unter Werden). 

E. Damkéhler (“Die Priiposition ‘von’ in der Miinchener 
Heliand-Handschrift,” 1904). Er weist “fon” einem 
Abschreiber aus der Gegend von Magdeburg oder 
Halberstadt zu. 

Neuerdings verlegt F. Jostes (Forschungen u. Funde, Bd. III 
Heft 4, Miinster i/W) die Heimat des Dichters nach Frankreich 
(!), ins Kiistengebiet bei Bayeux (Havre). Ein gemischter 
Kunstdialekt (friesisch-niederfrankisch-altsichsisch) wird als 
Lésung des Sprachproblems der Handschriften vorgeschlagen, 
auf Grund eingehender philologischer Untersuchungen, von H. 
Collitz (Publ. of the Mod. L. Assn. of A.” XVI 123; vgl. auch 
Einleitung, S. 68-77, 91-105, zu: Bauers Waldeckisches Wérter- 
buch nebst Dialektproben, Norden u. Leipzig 1902). Gegen ihn: 
J. Franck (“Consta im H’, ” Z.f.d.A. XLVI 329) und F. Wrede 
(s. unter Merseburg). 


PRUFUNG DER 4 HANDSCHRIFTEN 


Vorbemerkungen 


Zunichst ist bemerkenswert, dass die Vergleichung der vier 
vorhandenen WHandschriften durch die Germanisten das 
Resultat ergeben hat, dass alle vier nicht Kopieen vom Original, 
sondern von Mittelgliedern sind. Das Original ist bis heute 
nicht gefunden worden. Die beiden ziemlich vollstaindigen 
Handschriften: Cottonianus (C) und Monacensis (M), deuten 
auf eine gemeinsame Quelle hin. Ausser ihnen haben wir die 
beiden sehr kurzen Fragmente: das Vaticanische (V) und das 
Prager (P.) Wir wenden uns nun zu ihrer Betrachtung im 
Einzelnen, und zwar entsprechend ihrer Vollstandigkeit, in der 
Reihenfolge C, M, V, P. (H’ bedeutet Heliand, Hs. Hand- 
schrift.) 
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1. Handschrift C (Cottonianus) in London 

Wir beginnen mit dieser Hs. als der vollstaindigsten von 
allen. Sie enthalt 5968 Verse. Es fehlt bloss der Schluss, wahr- 
scheinlich nur wenige Zeilen. Nach dem Urteil der Philologen 
ist C jiinger als M, vielleicht erst dem 10. Jahrhundert angehé- 
rend, und geht auf die gleiche Quelle wie M zuriick, aber auch 
nicht auf das Original. In London gefunden und stets in 
England geblieben, zeigt sie, was ja nur natiirlich ist, angel- 
sichsische Indizien. Sie ist nicht nur die vollstindigste, sondern 
auch die am meisten kiinstlerische Hs., wiirdig fiir den Gebrauch 
eines Kénigs, wozu sie ja auch der Titel durch die Worte 
“in usum Canuti Regis’ bestimmt sein lasst. Dieser Titel 
nun, den man vielfach als bedeutungs-und wertlos angesehen 
hat, entspricht véllig der Bestimmung, die wir dem H’ zuge- 
wiesen haben, nimlich eine Missionsschrift fiir den Nordosten, 
einschliesslich Danemarks, zu sein. 

Denn er lautet: “Excerpta et Evangelica Historia Dano- 
Saxonice, scripta in usum Canuti Regis, adhuc imbuendi primis 
Religionis Christianae elementis stylo Caedmoniano. . . .” 
Gar nicht treffender konnte die Bestimmung des H’ bezeichnet 
werden als mit diesen Worten. Wie viel mehr dem Tatbestand 
entsprechend ist die Bezeichnung ‘“Evangelica Historia” als 
die so unbestimmte, dehnbare und missleitende in der Praefatio! 
Denn von einem “‘recitare divinas leges’’ (vgl. Versus v. 25) ist 
doch wahrhaftig im H’ nicht die Rede und konnte es nicht sein 
in einem Epos. Wie kiirzt gerade der H’ die Darstellung der 
“leges,”’ der Mahn- und Streitreden Jesu, besonders der mysti- 
schen Johanneischen, véllig im Einklang mit dem Charak- 
ter eines epischen Werkes, ganz im Gegensatz zu Otfrid, bei 
dem das ewige “moraliter’ nur zu oft den Fortschritt der 
Handlung aufhalt. Nicht “leges,’’ sondern Taten und Ereig- 
nisse will der H’ schildern. Auch Teil II der eigentlichen Prae- 
fatio, wie wir im cap. I gezeigt haben, redet ganz ahnlich 
und ebenso falsch von den ‘“‘Sacrae legis praecepta,” die der 
Dichter bearbeiten sollte, wihrend der immerhin glaubwiirdi- 
gere Teil I den Zweck des H’ mehr im Einklang mit dem Titel 
des C charakterisiert. 

Wie genau aber stimmt die Bezeichnung des Empfingers 
als eines “adhuc imbuendi primis Religionis Christianae ele- 
mentis’” zu unserer ganz unabhangig davon gefundenen An- 
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schauung, dass der H’ fiir eine in den Elementen der christlichen 
Religion noch nicht gefestigte Bevélkerung bestimmt war und 
nicht, wie bisher irrtiimlich angenommen, fiir ein schon 50-100 
Jahre unter wohl organisierter, christlich-kirchlicher Beeinflus- 
sung lebendes Volk, wie es die Sachsen in Westfalen, Engern 
oder Siidostfalen damals bereits waren. Und die Schlussworte 
des Titels der Hs. C: “‘stylo Caedmoniaco,” geben wiederum 
eine durchaus zutreffende, der Wirklichkeit entsprechende 
Charakterisierung der poetischen Form des H’. Haben wir 
somit allen Grund, die bisher betrachteten Angaben des 
Titels als durchaus wahrheitsgemiiss anzuerkennen, so sollte 
auch der Zusatz “‘in usum Canuti Regis” nicht ganz als unglaub- 
wiirdig beiseite geschoben werden, zumal angesichts der kiinst- 
lerischen, eines Aénigs wiirdigen Ausfiihrung unserer Hs. C, 
die sich dadurch von allen anderen Hss. unterscheidet. Endlich 
aber erscheint auch die Bezeichnung des Katalogus, in welchem 
diese Hs. des H’ zum ersten Male (i. J. 1698, also 31 Jahre vor 
M) erwihnt wird: ‘Catalogus veterum librorum septentrio- 
nalium”’ wie ein beachtenswerter Hinweis auf die Heimat der 
Adressaten als “in nérdlicher Richtung, von London aus, 
liegend.”’ Dies trifft wiederum nicht auf Holland, Ostfalen, 
besonders Siidostfalen, zu, sondern auf Schleswig-Holstein 
und Dianemark. 

Und die vielfach als irrtiimlich angesehene Bezeichnung 
‘““Dano-Saxonice” (vgl. auch die Worte “in lingua Danica” 
(!) auf S. 2 der Hs. C) muss nun als neuer Beweis fiir unsere 
Behauptung dienen, dass der urspriingliche H’ fiir ein sichsisch 
—dinisches Publikum bestimmt gewesen ist. Hierin kénnen 
uns auch gegenteilige Behauptungen von germanistischen 
Philologen nicht irre machen, solange diese sich in ihren sprach- 
lichen Befunden so véllig selbst widersprechen.' 


2. Handschrift M (Monacensis) in Miinchen 
Der Monacensis, der einem um 1700 verbreiteten Geriicht 
zufolge in Wiirzburg sein sollte, wurde i. J. 1794 in Bamberg, das 
ebenso wie Wiirzburg zum Erzbistum Mains gehérte, gefunden 
und i. J. 1804 nach Miinchen in die Kgl. Hof- und Staats- 
bibliothek iiberfiihrt. Er stammt aus dem 9. Jahrhundert, ist 
alter und wohl auch korrekter als der vollstindigere Cottoni- 


1 s.0. ““Vorbemerkungen.” 
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anus, obwohl 1/6 der Blatter (z.B. Blatt 1, v 1-84, Blatt 6, und 
hinter Blatt 75) ausgeschnitten sind und die Kapitelbezeich- 
nung des Originals, die sich in C findet, fehlt. Er stammt aus 
derselben Quelle wie C, die schon eine Reihe von Fehlern auf- 
weist und daher auch nicht das Original gewesen sein kann. 
Verschiedene Hinde haben an M gearbeitet. Die Punktierung 
ist wertlos, Versabteilung fehlt. Die Schreibweise zeigt alt- 
friinkische Formen, besonders in der Konjugation, sich mehrend 
gegen das Ende hin. Auch angelsichsische Formen treten auf. 

Fiir die Heimatfrage bietet die Hs. M weniger Material als 
irgend eine der anderen. Doch weist sie deutlich auf nicht- 
Célnisches Gebiet hin. Spiiter werden wir noch darauf zu 
sprechen kommen, dass die friinkische Farbung sich leicht 
erklirt aus der frinkischen Schulung des Abschreibers und 
vielleicht aus seiner Absicht, die sachsische Schreibweise dem 
Verstindnis seiner frinkischen Auftraggeber (Bischof oder 
Abt oder auch des frinkischen Kaiserhofes) naiher zu bringen. 

Wihrend Sievers in seiner Einleitung? den Dialekt der Hs. M 
als “rein niederdeutsch” bezeichnet, erklart z. B. M. Heyne,’ 
dass er “entschieden nach Miinster weist’” und Behaghel* 
findet darin “Spuren hochdeutscher Lautgebung;” ein neuer 
Beweis, dass die Ansichten der Philologen iiber diese Frage 
bisher einander zu widersprechend sind, als dass sie eine 
sichere Grundlage fiir die Lésung der Heimatfrage geben 
kénnten. 


3. Fragment V (Vaticanus) in Rom 


Diese Hs. wurde zuletzt von allen, erst i. J. 1894, in der 
Bibliotheka Palatina von K. Zangemeister gefunden und von 
ihm in dem “Neuen Heidelberger Jahrbuch” publiziert. Sie 
enthalt nur 80 Verse (v. 1279 bis 1358), den Anfang der Berg- 
predigt. Eine zweite Ausgabe wurde von ihm in Gemeinschaft 
mit W. Braune veranstaltet, zusammen mit dem _ hochbe- 
deutsamen Fragment der angelsichsischen Genesis, auf welches 
manche Forscher die von uns in cap. I besprochene Praefatio 
beziehen. Behagel® erklirt, dass “keine niheren Beziehungen 


2S. XII; vgl auch Zfd.A, Bd. 19, S. 39 ff. 
$vgl. Z.f.d. Ph., Bd. I, S. 286 ff. 

* Einl. zu seiner H’-Ausgabe, v. J. 1910 S. XVI. 
5 In der Einl. z. s. H’-Ausgabe, 1910, S. XV. 
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von V zu C, M oder P”’ nachzuweisen seien, gegen Schliiter, der® 
behauptet, dass V und C auf eine gemeinsame Grundlage 
zuriickgehen, welche Behauptung eine Bestatigung unserer 
Schlussfolgerung sein wiirde, dass P und V auf einander nahe- 
liegende Herkunftsorte, nimlich P auf Hamburg und V auf 
Magdeburg, hindeuten. Nach allgemeiner Annahme ist V 
sicher auf Mainzer Gebiet, das vom Sachsenlande Engern und 
Ostfalen mit einschloss, entstanden. Bei der Ejifersucht 
zwischen Mainz und Céln (naheres siehe spiater) ist es aber 
héchst unwahrscheinlich, dass ein zum Erzbistum Céln gehé- 
riges Kloster eine so wertvolle Hs. wie es V in seiner Vollstindig- 
keit gewesen sein muss, freigegeben hatte, ohne wenigstens sich 
selber eine Abschrift zu sichern. Nun hat sich aber keine der 
vier vorhandenen Hss. auf dem Gebiet der Erzdiécese Céln 
gefunden, auch das Original nicht. Der Célner Sprengel um- 
fasste damals: Holland, Belgien und Westfalen (Osnabriick, 
Miinster, Minden, Werden a/R). 

Da die auf Mainzer Gebiet schon im 9. Jahrhundert ent- 
standene Hs. V nicht das Original ist, so muss der Schreiber von 
V das Original oder genauer, da die Philologen auch V nicht als 
eine Abschrift vom Original ansehen,’ eine sehr friihe Abschrift 
des Originals gehabt und benutzt haben. Diese primaire Ab- 
schrift muss daher auch im Besitze eines damals zum Mainzer, 
und nicht zum Célner Bezirk gehérigen kirchlichen Instituts 
gewesen sein. 

Somit ist die Annahme, dass der H’ fiir den Célner Sprengel 
bestimmt gewesen sei, héchst unwahrscheinlich. Deshalb 
fallen also die hollindischen Plaitze: Utrecht, Zuetphen und 
Deventer, wie auch die westfilischen: Osnabriick, Miinster, 
Minden, Werden a/Ruhr, die simmtlich zum Erzbistum Céln 
gehérten, als Heimat der Adressaten, ausser Betracht. Dies 
steht im Einklange mit unseren friiheren Ausfiihrungen, welche 
darin gipfelten, dass aus rein topographischen Griinden diese 
selben Gegenden nicht in Frage kommen. 

Aber auch gegen die “Friesischen Lande,” im jetzigen 
Nordwest-Hannover und Oldenburg, obwohl sie eine auf die See 
angewiesene Bevélkerung haben,—und fiir eine solche war, 


*Im Jahrbuch des V. f. Niederdeutsche Spr. F., Bd. 20, S. 117. 
7s. u. a. Behaghel, a.a.0. S. XIV#f. 
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wie wir gesehen haben, der H’ sicher bestimmt,—spricht die 
Tatsache, dass auch sie zum Erzbistum Céln gehérten. 

Erwahnt mag hier noch werden, dass der zweite Erzbischof 
von Hamburg durch Kaiser Ludwig zum Erzbischof v. Mains, 
Liudbert, zwecks Einsegnung geschickt wurde,* wodurch der 
dauernde Anschluss des Hamburger Missionsgebietes an Mainz 
und damit zugleich die absolute Trennung von Céln bewiesen 
ist. 

Einen positiven Beweis fiir unsere Anschauung, dass V 
nicht mit Céln, wohl aber mit Mainz zu tun hatte, diirfen wir 
dem mit dem Vatikanischen Fragmente verbundenen Kalender 
(aus dem 9. Jahrhundert) entnehmen, auf den Jostes’ auf- 
merksam macht. Wir finden dort naimlich die Festtage St. 
Albani zu Mainz weitaus am gréssten geschrieben. Dies erklart 
sich nur durch die Annahme, dass die Hs. in Mainz entstanden 
ist, wohin die fiir Nordostsachsen bestimmten Priester zur 
Ausbildung geschickt wurden. Ferner aber sind vierzig Feste 
in diesem Kalender mit ‘““M” bezeichnet, das an zwei Stellen zu: 
““Magat” bzw. “Magadaburg” erweitert ist. Daraus ergibt 
sich erstens, dass damals schon in Magdaburg ein Kloster 
oder Stift mit eigener Festordnung bestand. Zweitens aber 
lisst sich daraus schliessen, dass ein Magdeburger Ménch 
irgendwie seine Hand im Spiele gehabt haben muss bei der 
Abfassung dieser Hs., deren Urschrift wir also im Magdeburger 
Gebiet suchen diirfen. 


4. Fragment P (Prag) 


Als vierte Hs. haben wir das kurze Prager Fragment, wohl 
dem neunten Jahrhundert angehérend. Es enthalt nur die 
Verse 958b bis 1005—die ‘“‘Taufe Christi’? und den Anfang 
von ‘‘Zeugnis des Johannes,” also nicht ein ganz abgeschlos- 
senes Stiick wie V. Seine Vorlage kann weder M noch C 
gewesen sein, noch kann es selbst diesen als Vorlage gedient 
haben. Wie und woher ist es nach Prag gekommen, wo es 
erst i. J. 1880 von H. Lambel gefunden wurde?!’ Schon ein 
Blick auf die Karte lehrt, dass als Herkunfts-Gebiete eines in 


8s. Rimberts Leben Anskars, S. 108. 

*Z.£.d.A Bd. 40, 129-32. 

10 Publiziert von Lambel in Wiener Sitzungsberichten, Bd. 97, 2tes Heft, 
S. 613-24, und von Piper in den Niederd. Jahrbiichern, Bd. 22. 
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Prag ans Tageslicht gekommenen Manuskriptes Westfalen und 
Engern, oder gar Holland und Friesland, wenig wahrscheinlich 
sind, weil von diesen Landesteilen schon damals der Handels- 
verkehr in der Richtung nach Mainz bzw. nach Céln ging 
und nicht nach Prag. Man beachte nur auf der Karte die 
Linie: Utrecht-Céln; oder die beiden andern naturgemissen 
Etappenreihen in der Richtung auf Mainz hin: von Mittel- 
sachsen: iiber Hildesheim, Corvey, Paderborn,Fritzlar,Hersfeld 
und Fulda; oder von Ostfalen: iiber Halberstadt Quedlinburg 
bzw. Merseburg, Erfurt und Wiirzburg;—um zu erkennen, dass 
keiner dieser fiir die H’-Heimat angesetzten Orte nach Prag 
gravitierte. 

Diesem negativen Befunde gegen Holland bzw. Westfalen, 
stehen aber zwei wichtige, positive Wahrscheinlichkeitsgriinde 
ftir Nordostsachsen zur Seite. Wir finden sie in Verbindung mit 
der Lebensbeschreibung des ersten Erzbischofs von Hamburg, 
Anskar (geb. 801, gest. 865), verfasst von dem zweiten Erz- 
bischof von Hamburg, Rimbert, aus welcher wir deshalb die 
fiir unsere Untersuchung wichtigen Punkte herausheben: 

Wir lesen dort, dass Anskar, nachdem er der erste Vorsteher 
der Petri-Schule zu Neu-Corvey a. d. Weser (gegriindet 822,— 
unter Mithilfe der Kaiserin Judith), gewesen war, durch Kaiser 
Ludwig in Gemeinschaft mit dem Papst fiir die Mission in 
Nordalbingien und Dénemark abgeordnet wurde. Und zwar 
bezeichnet ihn die Uberschrift der Lebensbeschreibung als: 
“Erster Erzbischof von Nordalbingien und Legat des heiligen 
apostolischen Stuhles im Lande der Schweden und Dénen, wie 
auch unter den Slaven und den iibrigen noch im Heidentum 
lebenden Vélkern in den nordischen Landen.””" 

Nachdem von der Aussendung Anskars in Begleitung des 
Danenherzogs Heriold (Harald) nach Dinemark i. J. 826 und 
seiner anderthalbjahrigen Wirksamkeit in Schweden (829-31) 
berichtet ist, kommt der Verfasser Rimbert auf die kirchliche 
Verteilung Nordalbingiens zwischen den Bistiimern Bremen und 
Verden a/Aller durch Ludwig zu sprechen, welche Verteilung 
aber infolge der Erweiterung des Missionszieles auf das Land 
der Dinen und Schweden als unpraktisch bald wieder beseitigt 
wird. Statt dessen griindet Ludwig fiir den entlegensten Teil 


4 ygl. Geschichtsschreiber der deutschen Vorzeit, Nr. 25-30, Leben Anskars 
S. 3. 
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von Sachsen jenseits der Elbe in der “Stadt Hammaburg”— 
also bestand dort schon eine “‘Stadt’’—ein neues Erzbistum, 
dem “die ganze Kirche der Nordalbingen untertan sein sollte” 
(S. 26). Die Weihe Anskars zum Erzbischof fand “durch den 
Erzbischof von Mains unter Mitwirkung derer von Rheims 
(Ebo, welchem vom Papst friiher dasselbe Sendamt iibertragen 
worden war), und Trier (Céln wird ganz iibergangen!), und im 
Beisein der Bischéfe von Verden und Bremen statt, Weihnach- 
ten 831. Dies Jahr 831 ist héchst bemerkenswert, weil sich 
ihm die Forscher mehr und mehr einhellig nihern als der 
wahrscheinlichsten Geburtszeit des H’. Spiiter, i. J. 850— 
und das ist von Bedeutung fiir uns—opponiert der neue Erz- 
bischof von Céln scharf gegen die Vereinigung von Bremen, das 
zu seinem Sprengel gehérte, mit Hamburg; sein Einspruch 
ward jedoch durch ein Konzil zu Worms i. J. 857 und durch 
den Papst i. J. 858 endgiltig abgelehnt.” 

Nun finden wir in dem “Leben Anskars’’™ als einziges 
Werk Anskars erwihnt die “Pigmenta” (Wiirze oder Riauch- 
werk), ein Erbauungsbuch, das er nach langem Bitten einem 
Vertrauten diktierte, mit der Bedingung, dass “‘die Handschrift, 
solange er lebte, keinem bekannt werden sollte; nach seinem 
Tode aber sollte sie jeder nach seinem Belieben lesen diirfen.” 
Diese “‘Pigmenta’’ wurden also in Hamburg verwahrt und 
nicht vor seinem Tode, i. J. 865, bekannt gegeben. 

Die von uns mitgeteilten Punkte aus dem ‘‘Leben Anskars” 
sind von Wichtigkeit nicht bloss fiir das Verstindnis der Ent- 
stehung des Erzbistums Hamburg, fiir dessen Missionsgebiet 
wir den H’ verfasst denken, sondern auch fiir die Eifersucht 
Célns auf die neue Stiftung, welch’ letztere der Erzbischof von 
Céln als einen Eingriff in seinen Machtbereich betrachtete, eine 
Eifersucht, die sicher nicht zugelassen hatte, dass ein fiir den 
Célner Bezirk bestimmtes Werk, wie es der H’ nach der Ansicht 
mancher Forscher ist, noch dazu ein Werk von solch hervor- 
ragender Bedeutung, véllig aus dem Bezirk verschwand und 
in den eines Rivalen iiberging. 

Ferner ist die ganze Biographie Anskars ein unschatzbares 
Dokument fiir die Richtung, in welcher sich das Missionsinter- 
esse Ludwigs des Frommen und seiner Nachfolger, ja der gan- 


3a, a. O. S. 47 ff. 
8 Auf S. 75, c. 35. 
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zen damaligen deutschen Christenheit mit dem Papst an der 
Spitze, vornehmlich, oder sogar ausschliesslich, bewegte, nim- 
lich nach Nordosten. 

Aber auch auf die besondere Frage nach dem Woher? 
der Prager Hs. wirft die Notiz iiber die ‘‘Pigmenta”’ ein iiber- 
raschendes Licht, wenn wir bedenken, dass die einzig bekannt 
gewordene Hs. dieses, wie wir gehért haben, in Hamburg nach 
dem Jahre 831 und vor 865—d.h. nahezu gleichzeitig mit un- 
serem Prager Fragment des H’—geschriebenen Werkes in 
demselben Prag aufgefunden worden ist, wo unser H’ Manu- 
skript “P” i.J. 1881 entdeckt wurde, und zwar etwa 1850." 

Dieses Zusammentreffen ist sicherlich auffallend und zeigt 
jedenfalls, dass eine bemerkenswerte Verbindung Prags gerade 
mit Hamburg bestanden haben muss, was ja auch erklirlich 
wird durch einen Blick auf die Karte und durch die Erwiagung, 
eine wie grosse Bedeutung, besonders in primitiven Zeiten, ein 
Flusssystem—hier das der Elbe und Moldau—fiir den Verkehr 
und Handel hat. 

Unsere Annahme, dass P nicht nach Nordwest-Deutschland, 
sondern nach dem dussersten Nordosten deutet, wird verstarkt 
durch die Tatsache, dass, wie der Einband dieser Handschrift 
sehr nahelegt, dieselbe friiher in Rostock, also an der Ostsee, 
schon auf slavischem Gebiete, aber ganz nahe dem Nordal- 
binger Gebiet, gewesen ist.” 

Nach Wrede" steht P aber auch dem Original am nichsten, 
noch niher als C. Dies wiirde die Bedeutung von P noch 
. erhéhen und die Wahrscheinlichkeit, dass das Original im 
aiussersten Nordosten entstanden oder doch dafiir bestimmt 
war und dahin gebracht wurde, noch verstarken. 

Erinnern mégen wir auch an die Tatsache, dass Prag durch 
den Sachsenkaiser Otto II i.J. 976 zum Bistum erhoben wurde, 
dass sein erster Bischof ein Sachse war und dass es, was unsere 
Annahme wiederum unterstiitzt, dem Erzbistum Mainz, zu 
dessen Missionsgebiet ja auch Hamburg und der ganze Nord- 
osten gehérte, unterstellt wurde. 


4s, Lappenberg, Einl, zum Leben Anskars, S. X. 

% vgl. Wrede in Z.f.d.A. 43, v.J. 1899, S. 355, der trotzdem den Verfasser 
des H’ ins Friesenfeld bzw. in den siidlichen Hassegau versetzt und ihn im 
Dienste der Hersfelder Mission schreiben lisst. 
®a.a.O. S. 332 ff. 
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Denkt man angesichts des sehr defekten und kurzen Prager 
Fragments nun noch an die furchtbare Brandschatsung Ham- 
burgs durch die normannischen Seeriiuber i. J. 840, von welcher 
uns dieselbe Lebensbeschreibung Anskars"’ berichtet, bei der 
auch “eine gar schén geschriebene Bibel, welche der erlauch- 
teste Kaiser (Ludwig der Fromme) unserm Vater (Anskar) 
verehrt hatte, mebst mehreren anderen Biichern (d. h. doch 
Manuskripten) vom Feuer verzehrt wurde,’’—so méchte man 
fast versucht sein, unser Prager Fragment als ehrwiirdiges 
Uberbleibsel dieser Hamburger Kloster-Bibliothek v. J. 840, 
gerettet “wie ein Brand aus dem Feuer,” zu betrachten, um so 
mehr, als P weder mit M noch mit C eine gemeinsame Vor- 
lage hatte, d.h. ohne die Vermittelung von M oder C oder 
deren gemeinsamer Urquelle entstanden ist, mithin auf direktem 
Wege, wenn auch nicht ohne ein Mittelglied, von dem Original. 

Fassen wir nunmehr das Ergebnis der Betrachtung der vier 
Handschriften des H’. in Kiirze zusammen, so ergibt sich das 
folgende Resultat: C weist unzweideutig nach dem sichsisch- 
dinischen Missionsgebiet, das der damaligen deutschen Chri- 
stenheit vor allem am Herzen lag. P weist, wenn irgendwohin, 
nach dem dussersten Nordosten, nach dem Erzbistum Hamburg 
insbesondere, von dem aus dieses Missionsgebiet kirchlich 
versorgt wurde. V weist nach Mainz, von wo aus wiederum dieses 
Erzbistum Hamburg gegriindet und unterstiitzt ward, und nach 
Magdeburg, dem bedeutendsten Vorort deutscher Kultur in 
der Nihe Hamburgs an der Elbe. Endlich M nach Wiirzburg 
und Bamberg, die beide wichtige Bistiimer unter Mainz waren. 
Kurz: an der Hand der vier Hss. werden wir deutlich auf die 
Linie: Mainz — Wiirzburg —- Bamberg — Magdeburg — Hamburg 
— Holstein — Dainemark gewiesen, aber keineswegs nach: Céln 
— Westfalen — Friesland — Holland. 

Ein positiver, zwingender Beweis kann freilich nicht 
gefiihrt werden, solange einerseits das Original des Heliands 
und seine Sprachform nicht bekannt ist, und solange kein gleich- 
zeitiges Literatur-Denkmal in der Holsteinischen Mundart 
oder in der dénischen Sprache des 9ten Jahrhunderts zum 


Vergleiche vorliegt. 


7S. 30-31. 
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IV 


Zusammenfassung und Abschluss 


Entsprechend unserer in der Einleitung begriindeten 
Absicht haben wir bei dieser ganzen Untersuchung philolo- 
gische Argumente fiir die Lokalisierung des H’ nur aushilfsweise 
herangezogen. Wir sind jetzt dem Ziele unserer Untersuchung 
nahe genug gekommen, um ihre bisherigen Resultate, zuriick- 
blickend, zusammenfassen zu kénnen: 

In Kapitel I haben wir nachzuweisen versucht, dass die 
Praefatio fiir die Bestimmung der Heimat des H’ bzw. 
seiner Adressaten ginzlich ausser Betracht fiallt. 

In Kapitel II haben wir mittels eingehender Priifung des H’ 
selbst, insbesondere: A) der dort erwihnten Naturprodukte 
B) des in ihm vorausgesetzten landschaftlichen Hinter- 
grundes fiir die biblischen Geschehnisse, C) der von ihm ge- 
schilderten Berufsarbeiten, D) der darin vorwiegenden 
Ortsbezeichnungen sowie anderer einschligiger Eigen- 
heiten unseres Werkes darzulegen unternommen, dass die 
Lokalisierung der Adressaten in dem dussersten Nordosten 
des damaligen Frankenreiches, genauer in Ostholstein, 
einschliesslich sowohl Nordalbingiens als auch vielleicht 
Dianemarks, die von uns gefundenen sowie die von Anderen 
bemerkten eigenartigen Zusitze bzw. Anderungen im H’ 
am ehesten befriedigend erklart. 

In Kapitel III hat die Geschichte der vom H’ vorhandenen 
Hss. unsere Blicke in dieselbe Gegend gelenkt, naimlich 
von Mainz itiber Magdeburg nach Hamburg und auf das 
nordische Missionsgebiet. 

Nun ist aber noch ein Gesichtspunkt vorhanden, von 
dem aus eine gewichtige Bekraftigung fiir unsere Lokalisierung 
der Heimat der H’-Adressaten gewonnen werden kann, ein 
Gesichtspunkt, der bisher, soviel wir sehen kénnen, noch von 
keinem H’-Forscher geniigend ins Auge gefasst worden ist. 
Wir bringen ihn als Abschluss unserer Untersuchung in der Hoff- 
nung, dass seine iiberzeugende Kraft der Lésung des verbliiffen- 
den Heimat—Problems zugute kommen wird. 

Es handelt sich um die Frage, ob der H’ als ein pastorales 
Werk zur Stirkung schon lingst bekehrter und kirchlich ver- 
sorgter Christen oder aber als ein missionarisches Werk zur 
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Gewinnung von Heiden bzw. Festigung noch schwankender 
Neubekehrten inmitten heidnischer Umgebung anzusehen ist. 
Bekanntlich ist diese selbe Frage auch fiir die Datierung und 
Erklarung einer Reihe neutestamentlicher Episteln von durch- 
schlagender Bedeutung. 

Es ist allgemein anerkannt, das der Dichter des H’ in vielen 
Punkten sehr frei mit seinen Quellen umgeht. Die H’-Forscher, 
von Windisch an, haben viel Zeit und Miihe darauf verwendet, 
die grosse Zahl der kiihnen Anderungen, der freien Zusitze 
sowohl als der erheblichen Auslassungen, zusammenzustellen 
und ihre Griinde aufzudecken. 

Nun ist es doch wohl unbestreitbar, dass diese Freiheit des 
Verfassers, besonders angesichts der traditionellen Gebunden- 
heit der damaligen Zeit an das inspirierte ‘‘Wort Gottes,” 
unbegreiflich, ja unentschuldbar wire fiir eine Schrift zur 
Stirkung lingst bekehrter Christen, die durch Predigt, Liturgie 
und Seelsorge bereits zu wohl vertraut waren mit dem Wort-_ 
laute der biblischen Geschichten, um nicht durch solche 
Anderungen und Auslassungen irre gemacht zu werden. Anders 
lige die Sache bei einer Missionsschrift, d.h. einer fiir erst 
kiirzlich Bekehrte oder fiir noch zu bekehrende Heiden bestimm- 
ten Schrift. Hier durfte sich der Dichter viel gréssere Freiheit 
erlauben als z.B. Otfrid sie itiben durfte. Es hitte wenig Sinn 
gehabt, den Sachsen in den schon seit fiinfzig bis hundert 
Jahren missionierten Gebieten, welche das Lebensbild Christi 
in dem homiletischen und liturgischen, d.h. jiidisch-rémischen 
Gewande bereits willig und véllig angenommen hatten, nun 
dasselbe Lebensbild in einem ganz andersartigen, namlich 
germanisch-epischen Kleide darzubieten, in der Absicht, es 
ihnen in dieser Verkleidung sympathischer und annehmbarer zu 
machen. 

Daraus ergibt sich, dass der H’ nicht fiir Bezirke mit einer 
bereits véllig christianisierten Bevélkerung bestimmt gewesen 
sein konnte, sondern als ein Hilfsmittel fiir die Missionierung 
unter einem noch wenig oder garnicht christianisierten Volk 
dienen sollte. Dann hat auch die episch-germanische Ein- 
kleidung, die sonst, wie uns glaubwiirdig bezeugt ist, dem 
frommen Ludwig durchaus unsympathisch war,—im Gegensatz 
zu seinem Vater,—nichts befremdendes mehr, ebensowenig die 
ihm gestattete Freiheit in der Benutzung der sonst als heilig 
und unantastbar angesehenen biblischen Quelle. 
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Wo aber kinnen wir solch’ eine noch in der Hauptsache heid- 
nische Bevélkerung, welche die Sprache des H’ verstand, su- 
chen? Sicher weder in Westfalen, Thiiringen oder Hessen, wo 
schon vor mehr als hundert Jahren Bonifatius nebst vielen 
Nachfolgern so energisch und erfolgreich missioniert hatte, 
noch auch in den mit zahllosen Kirchen und Klistern tiber- 
zogenen Gebieten von Engern oder Siidostfalen, noch endlich 
in Holland mit seiner schon seit langem bestehenden Missions- 
zentrale in Utrecht, oder auch im eigentlichen Friesland, das 
eins der friihesten Objekte eifriger Missionare aus England 
und Irland gewesen war. Es bleibt nur der dusserste Nordosten 
des Frankenreiches iibrig, das Land jenseits der Elbe bis hin- 
auf zur Eider und iiber dieselbe hinaus bis nach Dinemark hinein, 
wohin nicht nur unsere bisherige Untersuchung uns immer 
aufs Neue gewiesen hat und wohin die Geschichte simmtlicher 
Handschriften des H’ deutet, sondern wohin auch die Augen 
aller Missionsfreunde der damaligen Zeit, an ihrer Spitze Kaiser 
und Kaiserin und die ihnen ergebenen Kirchenfiirsten, gerichtet 
waren. 

Wann aber bot sich eine giinstigere Gelegenheit fiir die Aus- 
breitung des Christentums in Schleswig-Holstein und Danemark, 
als i.J. 826, wo Kénig (oder Herzog) Heriold (Harald) von 
Dianemark, von der (heidnischen) Gegenpartei aus dem Vater- 
lande vertrieben, sich mit seiner Gemahlin in den Schutz Lud- 
wigs fliichtete und sich bereit finden liess, die Christentaufe in 
Ingolheim bei Mainz (!!) zu empfangen? Welch’ hohe Bedeu- 
tung diesem Ereignis seitens der frinkischen Kirche und des Kai- 
serpaares beigelegt wurde, dafiir haben wir geniigend Beweise: 
Kaiser Ludwig und Kaiserin Judith, letztere durch ihreMutter 
Eigiwil vom sichsischen (!) Hochadel abstammend, iiber- 
nahmen selbst die Patenschaft fiir die hohen Tauflinge; Kaiser 
Ludwig liess eine besondere Denkmiinze schlagen als Zeugnis 
seiner Wertschitzung dieses in seinen und aller Augen epoche- 
machenden Missionserfolges; der Dichter Ermoldus Nigellus 
widmete dieser Tauffestlichkeit mehr als dreihundert lateinische 
Hexameter in seinem “Lobgedicht auf Kaiser Ludwig’’; alle 
Biographen des Kaisers berichteten gebiihrend von dieser 
Feier. Nun schien dem ebenso kirchlich-frommen als iiber- 
schwinglich optimistischen Kaiser die Tiir weit aufgetan 
fiir die Christianisierung der ““Nordminner.” Die Zwietracht 
im Dianenreiche selber musste ihm ja die Mission, an die sein 
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praktischer und weitblickender Vater trotz seiner Waffenerfolge 
sich noch nicht gewagt, méglich und leicht erscheinen lassen. 
Und mit ungewohnter Tatkraft machte sich der Kaiser ans 
Werk. Freilich nicht in der Art seines Vaters, an der Spitze 
eines sieggewohnten Heeres. Er verabscheute mit Recht 
gewaltsame Mittel, besonders bei der Christianisierung stamm- 
verwandter Volker. 

Eine friinkische Friedensflotte begleitete das in sein Vater- 
land zuriickkehrende Herzogspaar den Rhein abwirts, iiber 
Holland nach Jiitland. Missionare, Priester und Lehrer zogen 
mit ihm. Ihre Waffen waren heilige Biicher. (War etwa der 
“‘Heliand” eins derselben?) 

Der Ausgangspunkt dieser schleswig-holsteinisch-dinischen 
Mission aber konnte nur Hamburg sein. Erzbischof Rimbert 
erzihlt in seinem friiher von uns herangezogenen ‘‘Leben 
Anskars,” des ersten Erzbischofs von Hamburg,'* dass schon 
Karl der Grosse die Kirche zu Hammaburg erbaut und geweiht 
hatte, damit von dort aus “den benachbarten Vélkern, die 
noch im heidnischen Irrglauben befangen sind, nimlich den 
Schweden und Diinen und Slaven, das Wort Gottes gepredigt 
werden méchte’’; ‘denn sie lag an der Grenze der Dainen und 
Slaven, im fernsten Teile des sichsischen Gebietes, im Lande 
Nordelbingien.’’ Kaiser Karls Absicht wurde erst durch Ludwig 
den Frommen ausgefiihrt: “Er liess Anskar zum Erzbischof 
erheben und ihn als Leiter der neuen Kirche und des im Christen- 
tume noch rohen Volkes (!) sowie als Sender des géttlichen Wortes 
an die noch ungliubigen Heiden einsegnen.’’ Wir wissen ferner, 
dass i.J. 840, als normannische Seeriiuber Hamburg brand- 
schatzten, dort eine Kirche, “ein wundervolles Werk,” ein 
Kloster und eine Bibliothek waren, in welcher sich, ausser einer 
vom Kaiser selbst gestifteten Bibel, noch andere wertvolle 
Biicher befanden. Im Jahre 847 bestanden, trotz der Feind- 
seligkeiten, bereits vier Taufkirchen in Holstein, nimlich ausser 
in Hamburg noch in Meldorp, Heiligenstitte und Schénefeld, 
dazu ein zweites kleines Kloster Wellau, ferner “tragbare 
Altire und Bethauser.”’ Vielsagend und bedeutungsvoll muss 
uns, die wir an die Bestimmung des H’ fiir den Missionsbezirk 
Hamburg glauben, in Erinnerung an die auffallende Verehrung 


18S. 95-6. 
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der “unbefleckten Gottesmutter Maria” im H’, die Tatsache 
sein, dass gemiss der Lebensbeschreibung des Hamburger Erz- 
bischofs Rimbert'® Hamburg gerade ‘“‘dem heiligen Erléser’’ 
(d.h. doch dem “‘Heliand’’!) und “‘Seiner unbefleckten Mutter 
Maria” geweiht war. Und unsere Behauptung, dass der H’ 
nicht fiir den Bezirk des Erzbistums Céln bestimmt sein konnte, 
sondern fiir das Mainzer Missionsgebiet, erhilt eine neue 
Bekriftigung in der Notiz auf S. 50: ‘Kein Erzbischof von Céln 
soll iiber diese Didcese irgendwelche Gewalt in Anspruch neh- 
men.” 

So scheint sich bei unserer Anschauung, dass der H’ fiir 
den holsteinisch-dinischen Missionsbezirk bestimmt gewesen 
sei, alles ganz klar und folgerichtig zu gestalten. Bemerkens- 
wert ist auch, dass sich auf unserem, von den bisherigen For- 
schungswegen unabhingigen Gange genau derselbe Zeitraum fiir 
die Abfassung des H’ ergibt, der von der itiberwiegenden Mehr- 
zahl der Germanisten einheitlich angenommen wird, nur noch 
etwas genauer, nimlich die Zeit zwischen 826 (Taufe des 
Danenherzogs und erste Missionsreise nach Dainemark) und 
Weihnachten 831 (Weihe Anskars zum Erzbischof von Ham- 
burg). Im Jahre 833 aber begannen die Dianen ihre zerstéren- 
den Angriffe, die bis 837 bzw. 840 (Brandschatzung Hamburgs) 
dauerten, die Jahre klug ausnutzend, in denen die unseligen 
Kampfe des Kaisers mit seinen Séhnen seine Zeit und Kraft 
véllig in Anspruch nahmen. Naturgemiiss erlahmte damals 
auch Ludwigs Interesse an der nordischen Mission mehr und 
mehr, und fiir eine kaiserliche Anregung zum Heliand fehlte 
nun jede Veranlassung, abgesehen davon, dass sich die Be- 
ziehungen der offiziellen Kirche des Frankenreiches zum Kaiser 
schon seit Anfang der dreissiger Jahre immer feindseliger 
gestaltet hatten. 

Zum Schlusse ist noch eine Klarstellung bzw. eine Ausein- 
andersetzung mit denjenigen Philologen nétig, welche die 
Heimat der Hss. neuerdings, auf Grund sprachlicher Unter- 
suchungen, in einen hollindisch-friesisch-frinkischen Grenzbe- 
zirk verlegen. Obgleich diese Lokalisierung sundchst unserem 
Resultat durchaus zu widersprechen scheint, so liasst sie sich 
doch sehr gut mit demselben vereinen. Unsere Untersuchung 
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galt ja nicht der Heimat der Handschriften, sondern der Heimat 
der Adressaten des Heliand. Der Verfasser kann doch an sich 
sein fiir den aiussersten Nordosten bestimmtes Werk in irgend- 
einem Kloster des Frankenreiches gedichtet haben. Ja, ange- 
sichts der primitiven kulturellen und kirchlichen Zustinde in 
dem Hamburger Missionsgebiete ist es nahezu ausgeschlossen, 
dass solch’ ein Werk ebendort geschrieben werden konnte. 
Sind naimlich bei der Abfassung Kommentare und andere 
Biicher benutzt worden,—was wohl zweifellos ist—, so konnte 
dies nur in einem mit reicher Bibliothek versehenen Kloster 
geschehen. Und wenn, was gleichfalls unleugbar ist, frinkische 
oder andere Einmischungen in den altsichsischen Text einge- 
drungen sind;—wie sollte es anders sein, da geschulte Ab- 
schreiber sicher nicht unter den neubekehrten Sachsen des Nord- 
ostens, sondern nur in den ilteren Kléstern gefunden werden 
konnten, die dann naturgemiss die ihnen vertraute Schreib- 
weise mehr oder weniger einfiihrten in die von ihnen hergestell- 
ten Manuskripte. Ja, noch mehr: Solche Abschriften wurden 
schwerlich alle fiir den Nordosten ausschliesslich gemacht, 
sondern wohl auch mit der Absicht, den Heliand fiir andere 
Teile der germanischen Christenheit, eventuell bis hiniiber nach 
England, verstindlich zu machen. Vor allem aber war es doch 
einfache Pflicht, dem Kaiserpaar, falls seiner Anregung das 
ganze Werk zu danken war, ein Exemplar zu dedicieren. 
Man denke nur an Otfrids Widmungsverse ‘Ludovico Orien- 
talium Regnorum Regi.” Es wire doch héchst befremdlich 
gewesen, wenn das Kaiserpaar nicht so viel Interesse an diesem 
seiner Initiative entsprungenen bedeutenden literarischen Werk 
bezeigt hatte, um den Wunsch auszudriicken, es zu sehen 
und zu lesen. Und ebenso befremdlich wire es gewesen, wenn 
keine der doch schon bald verfertigten Abschriften in einer 
fiir das Kaiserpaar verstindlichen Mund- oder Schreibart 
abgefasst worden wire. Eine vollstdndige Ubersetzung in den am 
Kaiserhofe gebrauchten frinkischen Dialekt war natiirlich kaum 
méglich und auch fiir diesen Zweck gar nicht nétig, sondern 
nur eine Uberarbeitung zwecks Anniaherung, zumal die Kaiserin 
Judith sicher von ihrer Mutter her sichsisch wenigstens verstand. 
—Aber unsere Beweisfiihrung deutet sogar ganz direkt und ge- 
nau auf denselben Bezirk als Heimat des Gedichtes, der im Laufe 
der letzten Zeit immer mehr und stiarkere Befiirworter gefunden 
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hat, nimlich den obengenannten niederlindisch-friesisch- 
frinkischen Grenzbezirk, oder genauer: “dicht an oder wenig 
siidlich einer Linie, welche Leyden mit Uden und Miihlheim 
a/Ruhr verbindet.’””° 

Wir finden nimlich in Rimberts Leben Anskars, das uns 
schon vorher wertvolles Material gegeben hat, auf S. 52, 3 den 
Bericht tiber die Weihe einer Kirche, der “heiligen Mutter 
Gottes: Maria” zu Ehren, in der Stadt Sliaswig (Schleswig) im 
damaligen Dinemark, durch Anskar, unter Zustimmung des 
Dianenkénigs Horich, und sodann die folgende fiir uns hoch- 
bedeutsame Bemerkung: 

“Denn vorher schon gab es dort—ndmlich in Sliaswig—viele 
Christen, die in Dorstadt (!) (jetzt Dordrecht in Holland) oder 
Hammaburg (!) waren und unter denen man die angesehensten 
Manner der Stadt zihlte.” 

Nun wissen wir ferner, dass Dorstadt damals einer der 
Haupthifen Hollands am Rhein war, der gern von den Nor- 
mannen zum Ziel ihrer Raubfahrten gemacht wurde, unter 
anderen Griinden vielleicht deshalb, weil dort eine der bedeu- 
tendsten Missionsschulen fiir dinische Konvertiten, die ihren 
heidnischen Landsleuten besonders verhasst waren, sich 
befand. Wir finden dasselbe Dorstadt endlich erwahnt in Joh. 
Hoops “Real-Lexikon der Germanischen Altertumskunde’™ 
als Missions-Mittelpunkt und Pflanzschule fiir Friesen und 
Dianen. Sollte nicht da der Schliissel liegen fiir die Lésung 
unsers schwierigen Problems? Wenn wir aus philologischen 
Griinden mit H. Collitz, der iibrigens Dorstadt nicht erwihnt, 
anerkennen, dass der Dialekt des Original-Heliand starke 
friesische oder ingwionische Einschlige neben den frankischen 
zeigt,” so wiirde sich dies ganz natiirlich erklaren, wenn wir den 
Original-Heliand in Dorstadt oder dem nahen Utrecht entstan- 
den denken, d.h. an der von Bauer und Collitz als Hei- 
matsstrich festgestellten Linie Leyden-Miihlheim. 

Um aber den vollsten Einklang herzustellen, so treffen all 
die Merkmale, die wir als charakteristisch fiir die Heimat der 


20 vgl. H. Collitz betreffs des von ihm vorgeschlagenen gemischten Kunst- 
dialektes (s. am Schlusse unserer “Vorbemerkungen”’). 

*1 Strassburg 1911-13, Bd. I, (A-E -) S. 642 unter “Bekehrungsgeschichte.” 

22 Auf die Griinde fiir oder gegen die Annahme einer “gemischten Dichter- 
sprache” kann hier nicht eingegangen werden. 
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Adressaten des Heliand aus dem Epos selber entnommen hatten: 
Seeleben, breiter Fluss, grosse Schiffe, Gefahr durch Westwinde, 
Seesalz u. a., auf diesen nach West-Nordwest offenen Kiisten- 
bezirk Hollands (mit dem Rheindelta!) ebenso zu wie auf den 
westlichen Teil Jiitlands, jedoch mit der bemerkenswerten 
Ausnahme der “burg’”-Namen, der “Holme” und des Waldes, 
die wir garnicht in Holland, aber wohl in Jiitland finden. 
RESULTAT 

So scheinen denn die folgenden Siatze als Zusammenfassung 
und Abschluss der ganzen vorhergehenden Beweisfiihrung 
geniigend begriindet zu sein: 

1. Der Heliand ist das Werk eines sichsischen Dichters und 
Kirchenmannes, geschrieben zur Férderung der dem Kaiser 
Ludwig dem Frommen am Herzen liegenden Missionstitigkeit 
der friinkischen Reichskirche. 

2. Seinen Adressaten war, wie dem Dichter selbst, das Meer, 
insbesondere die Nordsee, und das Seeleben wohl vertraut. 

3. Dre HEmMAT DER ADRESSATEN ist zu suchen lings des 
Nordseegestades, vornehmlich in dem SACHSISCH-DANISCHEN 
MISSIONSGEBIETE DER MAINZER ERzpDIOCESE; nicht aber, wie 
bisher vielfach angenommen wird, im schon christianisierten 
Binnenlande.* 

4. Als Heimat der Manuskripte, und wohl auch des Dichters 
selbst, kommt in Betracht das niederdeutsche Flachland von 
Holland bis Nordalbingien,™ besonders sofern es in das Mis- 
sionsgebiet des Erzbistums Mainz eingeschlossen war, vorziig- 
lich die mit Mainz verbundenen Kléster. 

E. C. METZENTHIN 


Brown University 


*3 Letztere von uns bekimpfte Lokalisierung ist besonders scharf ausge- 
sprochen von Jellinghaus (Jahresbericht f. germ. Phil. 1890): “Der Heliand kann 
nur unter einem und fiir einen deutschen Stamm gedichtet sein, der lange mit 
dem Christentum und der romanischen Kultur vertraut war.” 

*“von Utrecht bis Hamburg,” sagt Golther (i.J. 1912), hinzufiigend: 
“ohne dass irgend eine Ansicht zur Gewissheit erhoben wire.” 




















THE OLD ENGLISH RHYMED POEM 


The following edition und translation of the Old English 
Rhymed Poem, the first resolute metrical experiment in English 
literature, is prompted by the belief that a sufficiently conserva- 
tive text has not yet been established, and by the fact that no 
English translation has appeared since Guest’s unsatisfactory 
rendering in his History of English Rhythm in 1838. 

The poem is contained in the Exeter Book, pp. 94a to 95b. 
Except for three brief lacunae (lines 55, 66, 77) it seems to be 
preserved complete. It is an elegy placed in the mouth of a 
man who from former happy prosperity has fallen into helpless 
misery. The change is due to old age, disease, and the fear 
of death. In lines 1 to 42 he describes the pride of his youth, 
in lines 43 to 54 the sorrows of his age. In lines 55 to 69 the 
thought is generalised. As with the speaker, so with the world; 
joys pass away, sin and grief abound. In lines 70 to 79 he 
returns to his own personal fate, and dolefully meditates upon 
inevitable death and the horrors of the grave. Lines 80 to 87 
are a homiletic conclusion and point the moral to the tale. 

The sequence of ideas in the poem is not unlike that in The 
Wanderer, and its general purport is clear enough. But for 
all that the student will find it a most refractory problem. It is 
exceedingly difficult, but its difficulty lies not in its interpreta- 
tion as a whole but in the meaning of particular words and 
phrases. Its obscurities of phraseology have been aggravated 
by frequent corruption of the text—an indication that even the 
Old English scribes were often at a loss to understand it. 

The reason for this obscurity of style lies in the very artificial 
metrical technique. The author obviously planned a metrical 
tour de force. To begin with, every line was to have its full 
complement of three alliterating words. Moreover, when the 
first alliterating word began with a double consonant, this 
double consonant was to alliterate only with itself, e. g. ff only 
with ff (lines 47, 62, 72). In the whole poem there are only 
six exceptions (lines 6, 34, 40, 43, 46, 79). Secondly, the two 
halves of each line were to have an additional metrical binding 
by means of full rhyme, i.e., rhyme of the accented root syllables 
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as well as of the unaccented endings. The poem has come 
down to us in the form of a late West Saxon translation of an 
Anglian original, and in the process of translation some of the 
rhymes have become imperfect. For example, fretwum, geat- 
wum, line 28, Anglian fratwum, geiwum. But originally 
the author seems to have very rarely failed to obtain full 
rhyme. In three or at most four places (lines 26, 30, 45, 67) 
he has rhymed a short vowel with its corresponding long vowel, 
and in lines 2, 36, 60, 64, and 73 he has relaxed his strictness 
still further. But these exceptions are not only few but, except 
in line 2, insignificant; so he has very nearly succeeded in carry- 
ing out his original purpose. Thirdly, he seems to have begun 
with the intention of composing his poem in either two-line 
or four-line stanzas, each with the same rhyme continued 
through it. This stanza scheme, however, soon breaks down, 
and rhymes extending over no more than one line (e. g., line 27) 
become more and more frequent. But there are two paragraphs 
of some length (lines 28 to 37 and 59 to 69) in which the single 
lines are bound together by unchanged rhyme of the unaccented 
endings. Fourthly, he is so enamoured of rhyme that sometimes 
he is not content with the final rhymes but introduces internal 
rhymes as well. In lines 13 and 57 these are the same as the 
final rhymes, in lines 62 to 65 they are different. 

It is clear that The Rhymed Poem is quite an appropriate 
title for the elegy. The rhymes are the author’s chief interest, 
and he riots in them in a super-Swinburnian manner. The 
obscurity of the style is a direct consequence of this. He chooses 
a complex metrical scheme, and then fails to fit the expression 
of his ideas easily and naturally into it. He is intent upon a 
jingle, and is careless of sense. Almost anythirg will do into 
which an approximately suitable meaning may be read or forced. 
He has recourse to unusual and obscure words, such as wilbec 
(line 26) or ¢inned (line 54). Some of these he may himself 
have coined. He uses words in abnormal meanings, e. g., 
béacnade (line 31), hwearfade (line 36), onconn (line 74). He 
runs after remote allusions and obscure opinions. In lines 45b 
to 47a he seems to be referring to a disease which is bringing 
the speaker to the grave. The following is a close translation: 
“There wanders now deep and far a burning hoard in full 
bloom, grown up within the breasts, (which has) flowed in 
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different directions in flights.” Presumably a cancer is what is 
meant by these far-fetched and mixed metaphors. 

We are dealing, in short, with a metrical exercise, in which 
meaning is subordinated to rhyme. Bearing this in mind, we 
should resist the temptation to try to improve the meaning by 
frequent alterations of the original text. When the MS. 
reading gives some semblance of an idea, however awkward, or 
forced, or even inappropriate, we should rest content with it. 
We should even tolerate nonce-words that outrage our sense of 
linguistic propriety. The surest sign of corruption of the text 
is not lack of meaning but lack of rhyme. 

The following text is based upon an examination and tran- 
scription of the original in the Exeter Book. I have tried to 
make it as conservative as possible. Contractions are filled out 
by means of letters in italics, and emendations which seem to me 
unavoidable are indicated by square brackets, or italics, or 
points below letters to be omitted, in the usual way. A circum- 
flex indicates a quantity that is marked in the manuscript. I 
give references in the notes to Sievers-Cook, Grammar of Old 
English (S. C.), and to the following earlier editions of or articles 
upon the poem: 

Thorpe. Codex Exoniensis (1842), 352 ff. 

Ettmiiller. Scopas and Boceras (1850), 220 ff. 

Grein.! Bibliothek der a.s. Poesie, II (1858), 137 ff. 

Grein.2 Das Reimlied des Exeterbuches, in Pfeiffer’s Ger- 

mania X (1865), 306 f. 
Sievers. Zum a.s. Reimlied, in Paul und Braune’s Beitrége 
XI (1886), 345 ff. 
Wiilker. Bibliothek der a.s. Poesie III (1897), 156 ff. 
Holthausen.! Zur a.e. Literatur, in Beiblatt sur Anglia XX 
(1909), 313 f, and XXI (1910), 12 f and 155. 
Holthausen.2? Das a.e. Reimlied, in Festschrift fiir Lorenz 
Morsbach (1913), 191 ff. 

Sieper. Die a.e. Elegie (1915), 138 ff, 234 ff. 

Sedgefield. Suggested Emendations in O.E. Poetical Texts, 

in Modern Language Review, XVI (1921), 59 ff. 
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Mélifesonlah sé pis leoht onwrah 
ond pet torhte geteoh __ tillice onwrah. 
Gled wes ic gliwum,  glenged hiwum, 
blissa bléoum, _bléstma hiwum. 
5 Secgas mec ségon —symbel ne alégon— 
feorhgiefe gefégon. Fretwed wegun 
wic[g] ofer wongum wennan gongum 
lisse mid longum _leoma getongum. 
pa wes westmum dweaht world onspreht, 


10 under roderum dreaht, r&dmegne oferpeaht. 
Giestas gengdon, gerscype mengdon, 
lisse lengdon, lustum glengdon. 
Scrifen scrid glad _ purh gescad in brad, . 
wes on lagustréame lad, pé#r mé leopu ne biglad. 


15 Hefde ic héanne had; _ne wes mé in healle gad, 
pet pr rdf weord rad. Oft per rinc gebad 
pet héinsele s@ge  sincgew#ge 
pegnum gepyhte. Punden wes ic myhte; 


2. geteoh. Anglian *geteh (S.C. 164, 1). A compound sulhgeteogo, “plough- 
implements,” is found in a Leechdom, so the simple word may mean “imple- 
ment,” “engine,” and refer to the sun. But the failure of good rhyme is very 
suspicious. Probably *geféh should be read (Grein'), though it is a noun 
unknown elsewhere. It might, however, be the past tense of geféon, “to grant,” 
used as a noun (cf. fléah, line 44), in the sense of “gift,” “reward.” But Grein* 
translates “disciplinam.” 

4. bléoum. Bléo is from original *blija- (S.C. 247 n. 3), and a form *bliwum 
would be impossible except from analogy. So gliwum and hiwum must represent 
original Anglian gléowum and héowum (S.C. 159, 5). 

6. wégun. MS. wegum; wégon, Grein.' Anglian wégun, so originally in 
full rhyme with ségon, etc. The object “me” must be supplied from the preced- 
ing sentence. 

7. MS. wic; wicg, Grein.! 

wennan. Dative Plural of wenn, the Kentish form of wynn, joy. Cf. 
wenne, 76. 

8. getongum. Elsewhere unknown. Grein? connects with /fengan, to ap- 
proach, and translates “‘festinationibus.” 

9. dweaht. The original rhymes were probably Anglian dweht, onspreht, 
Greht, oferbaht (S.C. 162, 1). 

world onspreht. World is a late spelling; cf. line 59, and Beowsdf 2711. 
Onspreht is a nonce-word; it is probably connected with sprec, which glosses 
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He granted me life, who revealed this sun 
and graciously revealed that radiant engine. 
I was glad with glee, adorned with hues, 
with the colours of joy, with the hues of blossoms. 
5 Men gazed upon me—banquets were not lacking—, 
rejoiced in the gift of life. Caparisoned horses 
carried me joyfully in journeys over the plains, 
delightfully with long strides of the limbs. 
Then was the world quickened and kindled with growth, 
10 expanded under the skies, covered with a troop of advis- 
ers. 
Guests came and went, mingled chatter, 
lingered over delight, joyfully embellished it. 
The appointed ship glided through the distance into the 
broad sea; 
there was a path upon the ocean stream, where I was not 
without guidance. 
15 I had high rank; I lacked nothing in the hall, 
so a brave company rode there. There it often befel the 
warrior 
that he saw in the hall weighty treasure, 


“sarmentum.” The half-line is metrically faulty, but this is no sufficient 
reason for emendation. 

10. rédmegne oferbeath. Perhaps “covered over (with growth) by the 
mighty plan (of God).” 

13. Scrifen scrdd glad. Metrically faulty, but since the poet has attained 
an additional internal rhyme it would be ungracious not to be satisfied. Scrdd 
is another nonce-word; it may be connected with scridan, to wander. Scrifen 
would seem to be the past participle of scrifan. Holthausen' proposes Scridend- 
scrdd glad, “the wandering ship glided.” 

gescéd. Elsewhere gescédd means “difference,” or “reason,” “judgment.” 
It is connected with scadan, to separate. But the corresponding OHG gaskeit 
is also found with the meaning “distance.” 

brdd. Neuter of the adjective used with the force of an abstract noun. 
Cf. fldh, line 47, bald, did, line 63. 

14. leobu. Nonce-word. Probably connected with leopian (line 40) and 
O.S. lid6n, “to lead.” 

16. weord. Probably a late spelling of weorud. Cf. world. 

18. MS. penden wes ic megen; bunden wes ic myhte, Grein.’ Gepyhie, 
myhte is a rhyme possible only in late West Saxon (Anglian, gebyhte, mehte) 
but as the poem is probably comparatively late its Anglian author may not have 
restricted himself to one dialect in his search after rhyme. Sedgefield proposes 
penden wes ic on hyhte. 
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horsce mec heredon, _hilde generedon, 


20 fegre feredon, féondon biweredon. 
Swa mec hyhtgiefu héold, hygedriht beféold, 
stapolé@htum stéald, stepegongum wéold 
swylce eorpe 51, hte ic ealdorstdl, 
galdorwordum gél, gomel sibbe ne of@ll; 


25 ac wes gef[fjest géar, _gellende snér, 
wuniendo wér __ wilbec bescer. 
Scealcas wéron scearpe, scyl wes hearpe, 
hlide hlynede, _hleopor dynede, 
sweglrid swinsade, swipe ne minsade. 
30 burgsele beofode, _ beorht hlifade. 
Ellen éacnade, éad béacnade; 
fréaum frédade, fromum giédade; 
méd megnade, mine fegnade, 
tréow telgade, tir welgade, 
35 bled blissade; 
gold gearwade, gim hwearfade, 
sinc searwade, _ sib nearwade. 
From ic wesinfretwum, fréolic in geatwum, 
wes min dréam dryhtlic, drohtad hyhtlic. 
40 Foldan ic freopode, _folcum ic leopode; 
lif wes min longe léodum in gemonge 


21. higedriht. MS. hyge driht. I take the word to be a compound of Aiw 
and gedriht, “family troop.” Sievers reads hyge-drikt, but his translation, 
“dear troop,” is forced. 

22. stéald. Anglian confusion of éa and éo (S.C. 150 n 1 and 394 n 3). Cf. 
fléan, 72, and geféan, 87. 

24. MS. né of dll; ne of6l, Grein.! We should expect ofél to be transitive, 
like 6f in the preceding line. Holthausen' proposes ne ofcél, “did not cool.” 

25. MS. gefest; gef-fest, Sievers. An Anglian form (S.C. 157, 2 and 151, 1) 
of gif-fest, which occurs in The Endowments of Men, 36. 

géar, snér. ‘The original Anglian rhymes must have been gér, snér, wér 
(S.C. 150, 1) and bescer or bescer (S.C. 151, 1). 

26. wilbec. A very doubtful word. Grein* translates “rivum lamenta, 
tionis”; he connects wil with O. N. vil, “misery,” and takes bec to be bec, bec, 
“a brook.” Holthausen* emends to wigbléd, “military glory.” 
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serviceable to thanes. I was puffed up with power; 
wise men praised me, saved me in battle, 

20 conducted me well, protected me from foes. 
So joy dwelt within me, a family troop encompassed me, 
I possessed estates, where I stepped I had command over 
whatever the earth brought forth, I had a princely throne, 
I sang with charmed words, old friendship did not grow 

less. 
25 Moreover, there was a year rich in gifts, a resounding 
harp-string, 

lasting peace cut short the river of sorrow. 
The servants were active, the harp was resonant, 
loudly rang; sound pealed, 
music made melody, did not greatly abate; 

30 the castle hall trembled, it towered bright. 
Courage increased, wealth attracted; 
I gave wise counsel to the lords, enriched the valiant. 
Mind became mighty, heart rejoiced, 
good faith flourished, glory abounded, 

35 abundance smiled. 
I furnished gold, the gem passed round, 
treasure did treachery, the bond of friendship narrowed. 
Bold I was in my array, noble in my equipment, 
my joy was lordly, my way of life happy. 

40 I protected the land, I was leader to the folk; 
for a long time my life among the people was 

30. beofode. The rhyme indicates that *bifode, without o-umlaut, was the 
original form. 

31. béacnade. Béacnian, “to beckon,” is here given an intransitive mean- 
ing; cf. of él, line 24. 

32. frddade. Probably a verb coined by the poet from fréd, “wise.” 
Grein' alters to flddade, and tronslates, with gad as subject, “wealth flowed 
plentifully to the lords.” The change improves the sense but weakens the 
alliteration. 

fromum gédade. Gédian, “to endow,” regularly governs the accusative of 
the person, so Grein’s emendation to fremum géddade, “endowed with benefits,” 
is very plausible. 

35. Ettmiiller filled up the missing half-line by bléo glissade, ““venustas 
splenduit” (Grein?). 

38. geatwum. Anglian getwum (S.C. 157, 3). 

40. leobode. See note on leopu, line 14. A compound dleopian, “to take 
away,” occurs in Genesis, 177. 
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tirum getonge, _teala gehonge. 
Ni min hreper is hréoh, héowsipum scéoh, 
nydbysgum néah. Gewited nihtes in fléah 


45 sé @r in dege wes déor. Scriped ni déop [ond] feor 
brondhord gebléwen, __ bréostum in forgrdwen, 
flyhtum tdflowen. Flah is gebléwen 
miclum in gemynde. Méddes gecynde 
gréted ungrynde _ grorn oferpynde, 


50 bealofis byrned, __ bittre téyrned. 
Wérig winned, _widsid onginned, 
sir ne sinnip, sorgum cinnid, 
bléd his blinnid, _ blisse linns3, 
listum linned, _lustum ne tinned. 

55 Dréamas sw hér gedréosad, dryhtscype gehréosad, 
lif hér men forléosad, _leahtras oft gecéosa5; 
tréowprag is td trag,  séo untrume ge[h]nag; 
stéapum [st]eadole mispah _ ond eal stund ge[h}nag. 
Sw4 nii world wendep, §wyrde sendep. 


42. getonge, gehonge. Probably adjectives coined by the poet in order to 
continue the rhyme. Cf. gaderiang, ‘“‘associate with” (Metra XXII, 39) and hon, 
hongian. 

43. hréoh, scéoh and 44, néah, fléah. Anglian hréh, scéh, (S.C. 165, 1), 
nth, flth (S.C. 163). 

héowsibum. The first part must be héow, hiw, “hue”; “disasters of various 
hues.” But Ettmiiller’s emendation to héofsibum (héof, “lamentation”) is very 
probable. 

44. gewiied. Probably future in meaning, if this obscure sentence is a 
reference to death. 

fléah. Apparently the past tense of fléon pressed into service as a noun. 
See note on geteoh, line 2. 

45. MS. dyre; déor, Sievers. 

MS. scribed nu deop feor, unmetrical and unidromatic. The sign for 
ond has probably fallen out between the two adjectives. Holthausen* proposes 
scribed na déope péor. péor means “inflammation,” “ulcer,” and suits the 
context well. 

47. fldh. See note on brad, line 13. 

48. mddes gecynde. A periphrasis for the sake of the rhyme. 
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familiar with glory, well devoted to it. 
Now my heart is troubled, fearful owing to various 
disasters, . 
nigh to unavoidable distresses. There departs into flight 
by night 
45 he who in the day had been bold. Ther: wanders now 
deep and far 
a burning secret disease in full growth, developed within 
the breast, 
spread in different directions. Evil has blossomed 
greatly in the mind. The mind’s nature 
bottomless grief, too much penned in, attacks, 
50 burns eager for calamity, runs fiercely to and fro. 
The weary man suffers, begins a far journey, 
his pain is pitiless, he adds to his sorrows, 
his glory ceases, he loses his happiness, 
he loses his skill, he does not burn with desires. 
In the same way here joys perish, lordships fall; 
here men lose life, often choose sins; 
too evil is the time of good faith that feebly declined; 
it went badly with the high seat and every hour went to 
the worse. 
So now the world changes, brings death, 


49. MS. efen pynde; ofer pynde, Sievers. There is a verb pyndan “to 
dam in,” “to force back.” The idea seems to be that the mind is oppressed with 
pent in sorrow, which breaks forth and “runs in all directions” (line 50b). 

50. byrned, téyrned. Originally probably brinned, térinned, rhyming with 
the following lines. S.C. 286 note 2. 

51. widsid, “the far journey” of death. 

52. sinnib. O.E. sinnan can mean either “to heed” (Guthlac 290) or “‘to 
have respite from” (Andreas 1279). So the half-line may mean either “his 
pain does not heed” or “his pain never ceases.” 

cinnid. An obscure nonce-word. Sievers suggests a connection with 
cennan, “to bring forth.” 

53. MS. linnad ; linnid, Ettmiiller. 

54. tinned. Also obscure. Holthausen' cites MHG Ginnen, “to burn,” 
connected with Gothic tandjan, O.E. ontendan, ‘‘to kindle.” 

57. A very obscure line. Probably “the time of good faith” merely means 
“life.” MS. genag is probably, as in the next line, a miswriting (or phonetic 
writing) of gehndg, from gehnigan, “to sink.” But perhaps séo unirume gewdg, 
“which feebly gave battle,” should be read. 

58. MS. eatole; steabole, Ettmiiller. 

MS. gendg; gehnah, Ettmiiller. Final g after a long back vowel be- 
came voiceless in later Old English (S.C. 214, 2). 





Mackie 


ond hetes hented, helebe scende®. 
Wercyn gewited, welgir slited, 

flah mah flited, flan mdn hwited, 
borgsorg bited, bald ald pwitep, 
wrecfec wribed, wrap 43 smitep, 
singrynd sidad,  searafearo glided; 
grom torn grefep, greft .. . hafad, 
searohwit solap, sumurhiat cdla3, 
foldmela fealled, féondscipe wealled, 
eordmegen ealdap, _ ellen ceal [d]ad. 


Mé pet wyrd gewef ond gehwyr(h]t forgeaf 
pet ic grdfe gref ond pet grimme scref 
fléan flésce ne meg __—sCOoonmre flanhred deg 
nydgrapum nimep, _ ponne séo neah[t] becyme®d, 
séo mé @dles onfonn ond mec her heardes onconn. 


Ponne lichoma liged, lima wyrm ige3, 
ac him wenne gewiged ond pa wist gepyges, 


60. MS. halebe scynded ; scended, Ettmiiller. Helebe may be an I-declension 
accusative plural (S.C. 281 note 4). Grein' reads heleb gescended. 

61. MS. wencynge wited ; wercyn gewited, Ettmiiller. 

62. MS. mon; man, Ettmiiller. 

hwited, “whitens,” i.e. “polishes,” “sharpens.” 

63. MS. burg sovg; bovgsorg, Grein.' 

bald ald. See note on brad, line 13. 

64. MS. wrec fec wribad. The only alteration necessary is wribed for 
wripbad, but all previous editors have made further changes. E.g. Grein.' 
wrec sec writed, Sieper, woec sec wriped. 

65. MS. singrynd; syngryn, Ettmiiller. 

MS. se@cra fearo; searofearo, Grein.! Faru, fearu is probably an A-declen- 
sion noun meaning “going,” “journey” (cf. faran). ‘The indirect path glides,” 
however, is a decidedly obscure metaphor. 

66. grom torn. Ettmiiller and later editors alter to grorn torn or grorntorn. 
But the internal rhymes may have ended with line 65. 

grefep, “digs,” or ‘‘engraves.” Sieper suggests by his translation that 
“digs wrinkles,” “brings care,” is meant. 

MS. greft hafad. A word has clearly dropped out. Perhaps greft 
hléor hafad, “the face is engraved with lines.” 
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and pursues hate, brings men to shame. 

The race of men perishes, the slaughtering spear rends, 

the deceitful evildoer brawls, wickedness polishes the 
arrow, 

debt-anxiety bites, old age cuts short courage, 

the time of misery binds, anger desecrates the oath, 

constant grief spreads widely, the indirect path is 
treacherous. 

Fierce anger digs wrinkles, 

artificial beauty grows foul, summer heat becomes cool, 

the wealth of the earth perishes, enmity rages, 

the might of the world ages, courage grows cold. 

Fate wove it me and my deserts brought it upon me 

that I should dig a grave, and that grim cavern 

I cannot avoid with my flesh, when death, arrow-swift, 

seizes my life in his inevitable grasp, when the night 
comes, 

that dispossesses me of my home and deprives me of my 
abode here. 

Then the body lies low, the worm devours the limbs, 

nay, has delight and takes sustenance, 


hafad. Originally probably hefed (S.C. 416 n1e). But cf. the rhyme 
sidad, glided in the preceding line. 
67. searohwit solab. In a British Museum MS. /wit dsolad translates 
“nitor squalescit.” See Zupitza, Anglia I, 287. 
solab. From a verb solian, formed from sol, “mire.’’ Cf. The Owl and the 
Nightingale, 1276. 
69. MS. colad; cealdad, Ettmiiller. 
70. MS. gehwyrt; gewyrht, Grein.! Perhaps accusative; “and gave it me 
as my deserts.” 
forgeaf. Anglian, forgef (S.C. 157, 3). 
71. MS. grimme gref; scref, Sievers. There is no other example in the 
poem of a word rhyming with itself in the same line. 
72. fléan. See note on stéald, line 22. 
flénhred, ‘the arrow-swift,” i.e. “death.” 
73. MS. neah; neakt, Ettmiiller. 
74. MS. 6nfénn; ofonn, Ettmiiller. 
MS. heardes ; eardes, Ettmiiller. 
MS. éncénn. Apparently here with the meaning “deprives”’; its regular 
meaning is “‘accuses.”’ 
75. MS. frited; biged, Grein.' 
76. wenne. See note on wennan, line 7. 





oppet béop pa ban 

ond et nyhstan nan, _—ionefne sé néda tan 

balawun hér gehlotene. Ne bib sé hlisa dbroten; 
&r pet éadig gepenced, _—ihé hine pe oftor swenced, 
byrge®d him pa bitran synne, hogap té pre betran wynne, 
gemon m{eJorpa lisse. Hér sindon miltsa blisse 
hyhtlice in heofona rice. Uton nd halgum gelice, 
scyldum biscyrede, scyndan generede, 

wommum biwerede, _wuldre generede, 

p@r moncyn mot, for Meotude rot, 

sddne God geséon _ ond 4a in sibbe geféan. 


77. MS. ban Gn; the scribe has omitted most of the second line. Grein! 
proposes oppeat beop pa bin begrosnad on Gn, “until the bones are mouldered into 
a single heap of dust.” Badan gebrosnad occurs in Phoenix 270. 

79. MS. herge hlotene; hér gehloten, Ettmiiller. 

sé hlisa, i.e., the fame and praise gained, in this world and the next, by 
good deeds and the avoiding of “bitter sins.” 

MS. adroren. This can hardly have been the original rhyme with gehlo- 
ten. Ettmiiller emended to dproten, from dpréotan, “to weary,” and Grein? 
translated “Fama non est segnis.” It appears to me that dbroten, from dbréotan, 
“to destroy,” gives much better sense. 

82. MS. morba; meorpa, Grein.' 

84. biscyrede. Anglian, biscerede (S.C. 157, 2). 

85. generede. Grein' emended to geherede, “honoured.”’ But the repetition 
of a rhyming word used in the preceding line finds parallels in lines 2, 4, 54, 58. 

87. geféan. See note on stéald, line 22. 
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until the bones are 

and finally there is nothing, except that the lot of neces- 
sity 

is here appointed for evil deeds. Good fame will not be 
destroyed; 

all the sooner the good man thinks of that, he chastens 
himself the more often, 

avoids the bitter sins, has hope of the better joy, 

remembers the delight of the heavenly rewards. Here 
are the blisses of the mercies of God 

joyous in the kingdom of heaven. Let us now, like the 
saints, 

freed from sins, hasten saved, 

defended from vices, gloriously saved, 

where mankind, happy before the Judge, may 

see the true God and for ever rejoice in peace. 


W. S. MACKIE 
University of Cape Town 





JUDAS’S RED HAIR 


Though it is an old and familiar tradition that Judas 
Iscariot had red hair, the actual evidence is rather scattered and 
not very abundant. In the colored glass of the Middle Ages 
Judas is frequently to be recognized by his yellow robe or red 
hair or beard. There are, for example, wall paintings at Ramers- 
dorf, on the lower Rhine, portraying him with red hair,’ a 
window in the cathedral of Chartres, and a miniature in an 
Emblemata Biblica,? all of the thirteenth century. In Leo- 
nardo’s Last Supper his hair and beard are a dull red. The 
sixteenth-century Flemish painter Jean Stradan pictured him 
with red hair and beard, a green girdle, and ared purse.’ But 
there is no indication that the Renaissance painters created any- 
thing like a type face or figure for Judas, though he usually hasa 
beard and his hair is usually red or yellowish-red. In Giotto’s 
three pictures of Judas there is no marked similarity; and 
Holbein’s Judas at Basel has gray-blond hair and beard. 

In popular belief the tradition appears, for example, in the 
German poem— 

Woriim hadd Judas en roden Bard 
Um’'t Gesicht riim.‘ 
In France it is sometimes said that red hair debars a man from 
the priesthood, because Judas had red hair.’ Wright’s English 
Dialect Dictionary gives “‘Judas-born” as meaning born with 
red hair. Moscherosch’s Philander von Sittewald, meeting in 
hell one who spoke of having sold Our Lord, came closer ‘‘umb 
zu sehen, ob er, wie man sagt, einen rothen Bart hitte.’” 

Abraham a Sancta Clara, who knew and made such lively 

use of all the canonical and traditional information about 


1 Kinkel, Jakrb. des Vereins von Altherthumsfreunden im Rheinlande, X11, 
109 f. (Wackernagel.) 

? Bibliothéque Nationale, ms. 37: Auber, I, 307. 

3W. Porte, Judas Ischariot in der bildenden Kunst, Jena diss., Berlin, 1883, 
pp. 15, 67; Solovev, K Legendam ob Iudie Predaltelie, Kharkov, 1895, p. 53; 
for a few other examples see Solovev, pp. 30-31. 

* Gilhoff, Zeiisch. fiir den deutschen Unterricht XXII (1908), 116. 

5 Revue des Traditions Populaires XXV (1910), 288. 

6 Wunderliche und Wahrhafte Gesichte, Strassburg, 1650, I, 390 
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Judas which had accumulated by the end of the seventeenth 
century, duly records the ‘fact’ but vigorously repudiates the 
implication. 

“‘Gesetzt aber, es hitte Judas eine solche erwihnte Rubrikam 
um das Maul gehabt, was folgt dann daraus? Vielleicht beliebt 
dir zu reden: Judas habe einen rothen Bart gehabt; ergo, alle die 
rothe Barte haben, seynd Erz-Schelmen. Wann dem also, so 
wire kein einiger Bart von grossem Schimpf befreit. Der Teufel 
ist in Gestalt eines Manns mit einem braunen Bart in die 
Wiisten gangen und Jesum versucht; ergo, so seynd alle Manner 
mit braunem Bart Teufel. . . . Die zwei alten, mehr beber- 
lonischen als babylonischen Richter bei Susannam haben 
weisse Birt’ gehabt; ergo, alle die weisse Birt’ haben, seynd 
solche bockbergerische Ehebrecher ...O wie ungereimt 
lauft dein Argument! Des Balaams Eselinn hat gered’t; 
ergo, wird dein Esel zu Haus auch mit Sprach’ heraus und dich 
salve Frater: willkomm’ Bruder! anreden.’’”” 

The phrase Judas color and the adjective Judas-colored seem 
to have been current chiefly among the Elizabethan dramatists 
and their imitators. The earliest example I have met is in 
Kyd’s Spanish Tragedy: “And let their beardes be of Iudas 
his owne collour.’”® In As You Like It, Act III, sc. iv, Rosalind 
says: “His hair is of the very dissembling colour.” And 
Celia replies: “Something browner than Judas’s.’”® Other 
instances are: “Sure that was Judas with the red beard,” 
in Middleton’s Chaste Maid in Cheapside, III, ii; ‘““That’s he in 
the Iudas beard,” in Robert Daborne’s A Christian Turn’d 
Turke, I, iv;'° “I ever thought by his beard he would prove a 
Judas,” in Marston’s The Insatiate Countess, II, ii. Dryden 
writes in Amboyna: “There’s treason in that Judas-colour’d 
beard’’; and his lines on Tonson are well known: 


7 Sdmmitliche Werke, Passau, 1835, I, 162 f. 


8 Act ILI, sc. xii (ed. Boas, Oxford, 1901, p. 68). The passage in which this 
line occurs was not in the first version of the play, but appears first in the edition 
of 1618. Cf. Manly, Specimens of Pre-Shaksperean Drama, Il, 557. The date 
assigned for the phrase in N.E.D. (‘“‘c. 1594’’) is therefore probably wrong. An 
entry in Henslow’s Diary makes it likely that the addition was made by Ben 
Jonson; the point, however, is not certain; cf. Boas, p. lxxxvii. 

® Shakspere has also “Cain-colour’d,” Merry Wives I, iv. 

10 Ed. Swaen, Anglia XX (1898), 215. 
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With leering looks, bull-fac’d and freckled fair, 
With frowsy pores poisoning the ambient air, 
With two left legs, and Judas-colour’d hair. 








Sir Roger L’Estrange inserted an allusion to Judas’s hair in his 
translation of Quevedo’s Suefios: 






I next went down a pair of Stairs into a huge Cellar, where I saw Men burn- 
ing in unquenchable Fire, and one of them Roaring, Cry’d out, I never over 
sold; I never sold, but at Conscionable Rates; Why am I punished thus? I 
durst have sworn it had been Judas; but going nearer to him, to see if he had a 
Red Head, I found him to be a Merchant of my Acquaintance." 














In the poets of the last century there are occasional examples 
of this notion; as in Tennyson’s Queen Mary, written in the 
Elizabethan manner: 


First Citizen. 1 thought this Philip had been one of those black devils of 


Spain, but he hath a yellow beard. 
Second Citizen. Not red like Iscariot’s. 
First Citizen. Like a carrot’s, as thou say’st. 


And R. S. Hawker, the Cornish poet, has: ‘The sickly hue of 
vile Iscariot’s hair.’’” 

A variation of the usual tradition appears in the North 
of England, that Judas had black hair and a red beard.” This 
matches the German proverb: “Schwarzer Kopf, rother Bart, 
bése Art,” and the French 


Barbe rouge et noirs cheveux 
Guettes t’en, si tu peux." 














(III, i). 











There can be little doubt that this tradition is simply the 
application of the old belief—much older than Judas Iscariot— 
that red-haired men are treacherous and dangerous, to the 
Arch-traitor, sometime during the early Middle Ages, when 
the popular imagination was busy making up biographies and 
biographical details for the saints and martyrs of the Church. 
The combination is natural and appropriate enough, and 
would be supported or reinforced by the general belief in red as a 












" Visions, London, 1702, p. 159. There is no allusion to Judas in the 
Spanish original. 
12 Poetical Works, London, 1897, p. 189 (‘The Quest of the Sangraal’). 
% Denham Tracts (Publ. of the Folklore Soc. XXXV, 1895), II, 24. 
“ F, Pluquet, Contes Populaires, Rouen, 1834, p. 112. 
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color of evil significance, and perhaps also by the conventional 
color symbolism of the Church. 

Red has not always an unfavorable connotation, however. 

Rothi Farb, schéni Farb; 
Schwarzi Farb, Tiifelsfarb, 

runs a German song. “Gegen die rote Farbe kimpfe der bése 
Zauber vergebens an,”’ say the East Prussians. Red appears 
as the color of sacrificial blood in various Hebrew and Egyptian 
traditions. Tombs have been frequently painted red, both 
within and without, not only by early European peoples, but to- 
day also among primitive tribes elsewhere. Red is the color of 
dawn, of the sun, of wedding garments and of Thor, the God of 
marriage, and of love, especially passionate love, of burning 
zeal, energy, courage. On holidays the Romans often decked 
the statues of the gods with red. The daughters of Israel were 
clothed in scarlet by Saul, ‘‘with other delights” (2 Sam. 1, 24). 
Roman senators wore togas of reddish purple; whence prob- 
ably the scarlet robes of the cardinals. Indian priests often 
wore red. The Pope wears red when he hears mass, and is 
buried in red. Red is used on the feast-days of the martyrs, as 
the color of blood that was shed for Christ; and at Whitsuntide 
as the color of the tongues of fire which descended upon the 
apostles. ‘“‘Rubeus color igneus est et sanguineus: caritati 
Spiritus et effusioni sanguinis consimilis,” says the pontifical 
of Bishop Clifford. Red was worn on Good Friday and during 
the Passion week generally. Indeed, on all occasions of show 
and pomp it is a favorite color. 

But on the other hand red is the color of adultery (and 
compare Rahab and her “‘scarlet line’), of murder and hangmen, 
of anarchy and violence, of anger, of shame, of destructive fire, 
of Thor-Donar (the lightning is his red beard), of gnomes and 
dwarfs, both kindly and malignant; and so on. It affords a 
pointed contrast to black death, as in “‘aussen rot, innen tot,” 
“heute rot, morgen tot”; and poetically put, in Walther von 
der Vogelweide— 


diu werlt ist dzen schoene 
wiz griien unde rét, 

und innAn swarzer varwe, 
vinster sam der tét.¥ 


6 Ed. Wilmanns, Halle, 1883, p. 412 (124, 37 f.). 
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The angry Lord in Isaiah 63, 2 is apparelled in red. The armies 
of God coming against Nineveh are clad in scarlet, their 
shields and chariots colored red (Nah. 2, 3). The soldiers at the 
crucifixion put upon Jesus a scarlet robe (Mat. 27, 28; but Luke 
23, 11 has Aaurpds). According to Olaus Magnus a northern 
tribe worshipped a red cloth fastened to a lance—like (in the 
opinion of some) our own Bolsheviks. ‘‘Red-coat,” partly 
descriptive, of course, was an opprobrious term in America 
during the Revolution; and in Ireland (Dearganach) as well; 
and similarly in Germany it stands for traitor. In Canton the 
Chinese call a European “fanquai”’ (red devil). 

This very ‘law of opposites,’ by which a color has contrary 
significations, is a regular feature of the color symbolism of the 
Church. Yellow is the color of gold and therefore of splendor, 
nobility, wisdom; but also of jealousy, treachery, felony. 
Judas is often distinguishable in medieval stained glass by his 
yellow robe. Green is the color of spring, youth, vigor, and of 
the Trinity; but also of envy and jealousy. Blue is the color of 
truth and faith; but sometimes the Devil in the medieval 
pictures has a blue body or Judas a blue robe.—To some these 
convenient antitheses may appear to be a begging the question; 
a symbolism which is constantly going in two directions will 
arrive nowhere. But this would be simply to ignore the ways 
of medieval thinking. Hugo of St. Victor, in his Bestiary, 
anticipated this cavil: “If any one asks why Christ is some- 
times symbolized by unclean animals, such as the serpent, the 
lion, the dragon, the eagle, and others, let him know that the 
lion when it stands for fortitude represents Christ, and when 
it stands for rapacity represents the Devil.” And thus the 
colors. 

Obviously then the evil associations of the color red do 
not give us the whole story. We must look further for an 
explanation of Judas color, and specially in the ill-omen of red 
hair. This itself took its beginning no doubt, like so much 
else of popular tradition, in the shrewd observation of natural 
phenomena. The common German proverb, “Roter Bart, 
untreue Art,” represents a condensed popular judgment. 
Even to-day a red-haired man is assumed to be hot-headed and 
quick-tempered, and so not quite to be counted on. After the 
connection had been perceived a few times, it would naturally 
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crystallize into a proverb.” It is probable, moreover, that 
such a proverb originated among a southern people, where red 
hair is most striking. The Egyptians, we know, looked with dis- 
favor on red-haired persons, for they were supposed to be fol- 
lowers of Seth-Typhon, whose color was red; and they may have 
been regarded as of impure, that is, partly foreign, blood. The 
Hebrews had a similar belief, derived perhaps from Egypt;"" 
and the Greeks and Arabs also. Both the Hebrews and the 
Egyptians sacrificed red animals to their gods (e.g. the red 
heifer of Num. 19), and the Greeks to the chthonic deities. 
Red haired children were sometimes put to death among the 
Egyptians and Hebrews.'* From Latin two literary instances 
have been cited in this connection, the “Rufus quidam ven- 
triosus, crassis suris’’ etc. of Plautus (Pseud. IV, 7, 110) and 
Martial’s 


Crine ruber, niger ore, brevis pede, lumine lesus, 
Rem magnam prestas, Zoile, si bonus es. (XII, 54) 


—of which Dryden’s epigram on Tonson is slightly reminiscent. 
Both of these, to be sure, have an air rather of individual 
cases than of a proverbial generalization; but testimony 
even of this sort is valuable. And it is significant that the 
earliest documentary evidence of the proverb as proverb 
appears in a fragment of the Ruollieb, a Latin poem of the early 
eleventh century by an anonymous Tegernsee monk, who may 
well—there is evidence of other kinds pointing to southern 
influence there—have had this notion from Italy: ‘Non tibi 
sit rufus unquam specialis amicus’’ is one of the twelve saws 
with which the young man is rewarded. 


‘* It has been considered somewhat odd that this proverb should flourish 
especially in Germany where so many persons have reddish blond hair. One 
should note the compromise-version: “rot haer ist entweder gar fromm oder 
gar boess’”; and the more precise “‘Hiiet dich vor aim roten Walhen, weissen 
Franzosen, schwarzen Teutschen.” But without doubt the red hair of these 
proverbs is distinct red, not blond with a reddish tint. 

17 Compare the story of the Egyptian enchanters turning the water in 
Goshen into blood, so that when the unfaithful Israelites drank, their beards 
became red (Baring-Gould, Legends of Old Testament Characters, Il, 106) and 
that of the idolatrous Israelites who drank water mixed with the gold of the 
Golden Calf which Moses had ground to powder (Revue des Traditions Populaires 
VII (1892), 432. 

‘8 But David probably had red hair; cf. 1 Sam. 16, 12; 17, 42. 
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From the eleventh century onwards examples of the proverb 
are numerous, and of the belief in other forms as well. Since 
it is hardly necessary to reprint them here I have included 
in the bibliographical note below (p. 527 ff.) references to various 
collections and illustrations. It will be pertinent here only to 
give some of the theories of the origin of the tradition. Jacob 
Grimm" and Wackernagel derived it wholly from the medieval 
animal tale, particularly the Reynard the Fox group, in which 
the fox is often called ‘‘red’”’ with reference as much to his 
trickiness as to his color. J. W. Wolff connected it with Donar.”® 
DuMéril attributed it mainly to the association with Judas.” 
Koegel, reasoning that the idea was non-germanic because of the 
frequency of red (reddish blond) hair among the Germans, 
supposed it to have come from Italy; without the Reynard 
animal tales it would have gained no acceptance in Germany.” 
Fri. Lemke offers this suggestion: man creates his gods in his 
own image; therefore the blond, reddish haired Germanic 
tribes gave Thor red hair and a red beard, and when Thor-Donar 
was metamorphosed into the devil of hell-fire, red hair became 
a token of treachery. Finally (to include opinions of another 
sort) Nares, in his Glossary, says that Judas’s hair was supposed 
to be red “probably for no better reason than that the color 
was thought ugly, and the dislike of it was of course much 
increased by this opinion. . . . It has been conjectured, that 
the odium attached to red hair originated in England, from 
the aversion there felt to the red-haired Danes; which may or 
may not be true. Crine ruber was always a reproach to a man, 
though the golden locks of ladies have been much admired.” 
And he quotes from Thiers, Histoire des Perruques, p. 22: “Les 
rousseaux portérent des perruques, pour cacher le couleur de 
leurs cheveux, qui sont en horreur 4 tout le monde, parce 
que Judas, 4 ce qu’on prétend, étoit rousseau.’”’ Abraham a 


1° Reinhart Fuchs, p. xxx. 

2° Beitrdge zur deut. Mythologie, I, 64. 

*1 Poésies Populaires Latines du Moyen-dge, Paris, 1847, p. 324, n. 1; and 
La Legénde de Robert-le-Diable, in Revue Contemporaine, 1854, reprinted in 
Etudes sur quelques Points d’ Archéologie, Paris, 1862, p. 304, and n. 5 (with 
numerous references). 

*2 Geschichte der deutschen Litteratur, Strassburg 1897, I, ii, pp. 366. 
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Sancta Clara submits that the general tradition sprang from a 
popular etymology of the name Iscariot—‘“Ist gar roth.’”™ 

One can only add—one theory being little better than 
another—that the belief is very widespread and very ancient 
and that its currency would be continually strengthened by 
daily observation. Those who derived it from German sources 
are pretty certainly wrong; while on the other hand not much 
can be said for the contention that it is ungermanic, since, 
even granting the uncertainty of color terms, distinctly red 
hair is but slightly more common in Germany than elsewhere. 
Red is not a “natural” hair color, though it is found sporadically 
among all races; erythrism is a sport, an arrested development, 
and perhaps a sign, in some sort, of degeneration. It is 
entirely in the nature of things that popular tradition should 
fasten on it a special significance and one not generally compli- 
mentary. And obviously red is the only fitting color for Judas 
Iscariot’s hair. 

PAULL FRANKLIN BAUM 


Harvard University 


BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTE 


To the books and articles already mentioned (Grimm, Wolff, *DuMéril, 
*Koegel, Porte) the following discussions may be added. Those marked with 
an asterisk contain further references of importance. 

Besides the books and articles already referred to (Grimm, Wolff, *DuMéril, 
*Koegel, Porte) I have made use also of the following discussions. Those 
marked with an asterisk contain additional references of importance. 

For the color red.— 

*E. Lemke, Die rote Farbe, in Brandenburgia 17 (1909), 193 ff. (repr. in 
Asphodelos und anderes etc., Allenstein, 1914). 

*Zeitschrift des Vereins fiir Volkskunde 10 (1900), 223 n. 

*Aug. Stéber, Neue Alsatia, Miihlhausen, 1885, p. 147 ff. 

A. Wuttke, Volksaberglaube, Berlin, 1869, sec. 21. 
Goethe, Zur Farbenlehre (Jubliiums Ausgabe 40, 60 ff.). 
*Fr. von Duhn, Rot und Tot, in Archiv fiir Religionswissenschaft 9 (1906), 1 ff. 
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AN IMPORTANT COLERIDGE LETTER 


To students of Coleridge’s politics, a letter addressed to 
Benjamin Flower, editor of the Cambridge Intelligencer, and 
bearing the date 1796, cannot but be of deep interest. The letter 
has been printed only once—in the Monthly Repository of 
1834—although it is noted by Haney in his Bibliography of 
Coleridge. For some inexplicable reason it has never been 
included in editions of Coleridge correspondence. The reprint- 
ing of the letter now seems justified by the relative inaccessi- 
bility of the Monthly Repository, and opportunity may be 
taken to point out reasons why it may be considered of more 
than ordinary importance. 


My Much-Esteemed Friend, 
I truly sympathize with you in your severe loss, and pray to God that He 
may give you a sanctified use of your affliction. The death of a young person 
of high hopes and opening faculties, impresses me less gloomily than the de- 
parture of the old. To my mere natural reason, the former appears like a transi- 
tion; there seems an incompleteness in the life of such a person, contrary to the 
general order of nature; and it makes the heart say, ‘this is not all.’ But when 
an old man sinks into the grave, we have seen the bud, blossom, and the fruit, 
and the unassisted mind droops in melancholy, as if the whole had come and gone. 
But God hath been merciful to us, and strengthened our eyes through faith, and 
Hope may cast her anchor in a certain bottom, and the young and old may 
rejoice before God and the Lamb, weeping as though they wept not, and crying 
in the spirit of faith, ‘Art thou not from everlasting, O Lord God, my Holy 
One? We shall not die!’ I have known affliction. Yea, my friend, I have been 
sorely afilicted; I have rolled my dreary eye from earth to heaven; I found no 
comfort, till it pleased the unimaginable high and lofty One, to make my heart 
more tender in regard of religious feelings. My philosophical refinements, and 
metaphysical theories, lay by me in the hour of anguish as toys by the bedside 
of a child deadly sick. May God continue his visitations to my soul, bowing it 
down, till the pride and Laodicean self-confidence of human reason be utterly 
done away, and I cry with deeper and yet deeper feelings, O my soul thou art 
wretched, and miserable, and poor and blind and naked! 
whose soul is almost wrapped up in—hath his heart purified by the 
horrors of desolation, and prostrates his spirit at the throne of God in believing 
silence. The terrors of the Almighty are the whirlwind, the earthquake, and the 
fire that precede the still, small voice of his love. The pestilence of our lusts 
must be scattered; the strong-laid foundations of our pride blown up, and the 





1 Bibliography of Samuel Taylor Coleridge, Phil. 1903, p.51. Monthly 
Repository, 1834, p. 653. 
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stubble and chaff of our little vanities burnt, ere we can give ear to the in-speaking 
voice of mercy. ‘Why will ye die?’ 

My answer to Godwin will be a six-shilling octavo; and is designed to show, 
not only the absurdities and wickedness of his system, but to depict what appear 
to me the defects of all the systems of morality before and since Christ; and to 
show, that wherein they have been right, they have exactly coincided with the 
gospel, and that each has erred exactly in proportion as he has deviated from 
that perfect canon. My last chapter will attack the creduilty, superstition, 
calumnies, and hypocrisy of the present race of infidels. Many things have 
fallen out to retard the work; but I hope that it will appear shortly after Christ- 
mas, at the farthest. I have endeavored to make it a cheap book; and it will 
contain such matter as is usually sold for eight shillings. I perceive that in the 
New Monthly Magazine the infidels have it all hollow. How our ancestors would 
have lifted up their hands at that modest proposal for making experiments in 
favour of idolatry! 

Before the 24th of this month I will send you my poetic endeavors. It shall 
be as good as I can make it. The following lines are at your service, if you 
approve of them—(The lines are those addressed “To a Young Man of Fortune,” 
Works, Globe Edition, London, 1909, p. 68.) . . . 

I seldom see any paper. Indeed I am out of heart with the French. In one 
of the numbers of my ‘Watchman,’ I wrote a remonstrance to the French 
legislators; it contained my politics; and the splendid victories of the French 
since that time have produced no alteration in them. I am tired of reading 
butcheries; and, although I should be unworthy of the name of man, if I did 
not feel my head and heart awfully interested in the final event, yet, I confess, 
my curiosity is worn out with regard to the particulars of the process. The 
paper which contained an account of the departure of your friend, had in 
it a sonnet, written during a thunderstorm. In thought and diction it was sub- 
lime and fearfully impressive. I do not remember to have ever read so fine a 
sonnet. Surely, I thought, this burst from no common feelings, agitated by no 
common sorrow! Was it yours? 

A young man of fortune (his name——) wrote and published a book of 
horrible blasphemies, asserting that our blessed Lord deserved his fate more 
than any malefactor ever did Tyburn (I pray heaven I may not incur guilt 
by transcribing it.) And after a fulsome panegyric, adds, that the name of —— 
will soon supersede that of Christ. ———- wrote a letter to this man, thanking 
him for his admirable work, and soliciting the honour of his personal friendship!!! 

With affectionate esteem, yours sincerely, 
S. T. COLERIDGE. 


It is clearly seen that the letter falls naturally into two 
parts, one of a very personal nature which demonstrates 
Coleridge’s intimacy with Benjamin Flower, the other showing 
us new and valuable side lights on the writer’s politics at this 
time. 
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Benjamin Flower (1755-1829) came into some prominence 
in 1792 by the publication of a work on the French Constitution.’ 
This probably attracted Coleridge to him. At any rate, it had 
something to do with Flower’s being selected about this time 
to edit the Cambridge Intelligencer, a liberal newspaper which 
his brother Richard helped to establish. The Intelligencer was 
the only “‘provincial’’ newspaper in the kingdom that denounced 
the war with France as “absurd and wicked.” Coleridge, who 
expressed much the same opinion of the War, in the Watchman 
(see especially No. 1), when that unique periodical became 
defunct with the issue of May 13, 1796, urged his readers to 
peruse the Jvitelligencer. It stood for the “rational liberty” 
Coleridge had advocated. Later in 1797, Flower was imprisoned 
by order of the House of Lords for an attack on the Bishop of 
Llandaff, but was liberated at the end of the session.2 And he 
has always been regarded as one of the authors who wrote 
weekly articles for the Dispatch over the pseudonym “Publi- 
cola.”” The intimacy of Coleridge with such a man, at this 
stage of his career, is revealing. It is well known that the “Ode 
on the Departing Year” was first printed in The /ntelligencer 
(December 31, 1796) in an abbreviated form, and that the poem 
was written to Flower’s order.* 

The second part of Coleridge’s letter is the more important, 
however. His references to the never-published answer to 
Godwin; his characterization of the New Monthly Magazine asa 
stronghold of infidelity; his unqualifiedly orthodox religious 
attitude; his superlative praise of his friend’s third-rate sonnet*— 


* The French Constitution, with remarks on some of its principal articles, etc., 
London, 1792. 
* See Andrews, British Journalism, London, 1859, II, 286. 
‘Works, Globe Edition, p. 586, note 103. Also Intro. xxxii. Haney lists 
six other pieces published in the Intelligencer (Bibliography of S. T. C., p. 44). 
Authority for the last statement is found in the Esélin Letters (Philobiblon 
Society Pub.) Lon. 1884, p. 26. 
5’ Compare letter to Thelwall, Dec. 32 (Letters, ed. of E. H. Coleridge 
London, 1895, I, 210). See also Cottle’s Reminiscences, 347, note. 
* To the Wind: Written in a Stormy Night. 
Roar, boistrous element! and howling send 
Thy imps of havoc through the low’ ring skies, 
Upon thy breath as desolation flies, 
Led to her mischief by the lightning’s glare; 
The general wreck accords with my dispair: 
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these are valuable side lights on the writer’s life and feelings 
at this time. But most interesting of all is his reference to his 
“Remonstrance to the French Legislators” in the Watchman, 
as a statement of his politics. Since the address has never been 
reprinted, and since the Watchman itself is practically inacces- 
sible to the average student of Coleridge, the ‘““Remonstrance” 
is here quoted in full. 


Guardians of the LIBERTY of EUROPE! the Individual, who has devoted 
his Joys and Sorrows to the Interests of the whole, partakes of the importance 
of the object which he has accustomed himself to contemplate. He addresses 
you therefore with that dignity with which his subject invests him: for he speaks 
in the name of HUMAN KIND. When America emancipated herself from the 
oppressive capriciousness of her old and doting Foster-Mother, we beheld an 
instructive speculation on the probable Loss and Gain of unprotected and untri- 
butary Independence; and considered the Congress as a respectable body of 
Tradesmen deeply versed in the ledgers of Commerce, who well understood their 
own worldly concerns, and adventurously improved them. France presented a 
more interesting spectacle. Her great men with a profound philosophy investi- 
gated the interests common to all intellectual beings, and legislated for the 
WORLD. The lovers of Mankind were every where fired and exalted by their 
example: each heart proudly expatriated itself, and we heard with transport of 
the victories of Frenchmen, as the victories of Human Nature. But the effects 
of despotism could not be instantly removed with the cause: and the Vices and 
Ignorance, and the Terrors of the multitude conspired to subject them to the 
tyranny of a bloody and fanatic faction. The fortune of France prevailed; and a 
Government has been established, which without counteracting the progressive- 
ness, gratifies the more importunate frailties of our present nature. To give 
stability to such a Constitution, it is needful only that its effects should be ex- 
perienced. Peace therefore is necessary. 

At this season, when all the creative powers of nature are in action, and all 
things animated and inanimate inspire the human heart with joy and kindliness, 
at this season, your executive Department have transmitted a paper, which, 
they knew would be the signal for recommencing the horrors of War. Legis- 
lators of France! if you had been nursed amid the insolent splendour of heredi- 





In whirling eddy, as the leaves descend, 
And from its twig the ring-dove’s nest is torn; 
The bending oak, of all its foliage shorn, 
Resembles me—’tis thus th’ Almight’s blast 
Strips me of every comfort, and my soul, 
By cloud of meancholy overcast, 
Loves the dark pauses when the thunders roll; 
For then, each peal seems awfully to toll 
The knell of all my happy moments past! 
This sonnet is reprinted with the letter in the Monthly Respository, 1834. 
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tary prosperity, ignorant of the misery and unsympathizing with the miserable, 
I should not dare repeat to you the common-place pleadings of humanity.—But 
you are from among your countrymen. 


But you were nursed upon the self-same hills, 
Fed the same flocks by fountains, shades, or rills: 


You ought to tremble and weep beneath the stern necessity, that should 
command you to issue the mandate for the death of even one man—alas! what 
if for the death of perhaps half-a-MILLION? Permit me then to examine 
whether or no this necessity existed.—The Directory assign as their motives for 
rejecting his Britannic Majesty’s overtures, first, their doubts respecting the 
sincerity of the English Court, and secondly, “the constitutional act, which does 
not permit it to consent to any alienation of that which according to the existing 
laws, constitutes the Territory of the Republic.”—The Directory doubt the 
sincerity of the English Court because Mr. Wickham who transmitted the over- 
ture, was not himself authorized to negotiate.—If a disposition favorable to 
Peace had been discovered in the French Government a man of greater name and 
dignity than the Minister to the Swiss Cantons, would have been appointed to 
treat with the August Legislature of France; but it ought not to have been 
expected that the English Court would send a special messenger of high rank 
on an uncertain errand. To enquire concerning the intentions of the French 
Government, Mr. Wickham was well qualified by his being on the spot with the 
French Ambassador. 

They doubt it likewise because a congress was proposed, “of which the 
necessary result would be to render all negotiations endless.’’ The English Court 
on the other hand wished “‘for the establishment of a congress, which has been so 
often and so happily the means of restoring Peace to Europe.” A mere assertion 
opposed to a mere assertion, and therefore both without force. But the Direc- 
tory did communicate the general grounds of a pacification: they inform the 
contending Powers, that France is determined to retain her most important con- 
quests: That an act of the Constitution forbids their restoration —How are 
other Nations dependent on your internal regulations? What if in a paroxysm 
of victory ye had passed an act for the junction of England to France? But the 
inhabitants of the Netherlands themselves wish this union: and it would be 
unworthy a generous Republic to yield them up to their former Despotism. We 
should not use these arguments, of which our adversaries may equally avail 
themselves. To the same motives expressed in the same words the horrors of 
La Vendee are to be attributed. No nation has the right of interfering with the 
affairs of another Country, is a general law: and general laws must not be dis- 
pensed with in compliment to the supposed justice of a particular case. 

The detention of the Netherlands cannot therefore be defended on the 
ground of Justice: its Policy alone remains to be considered! O France! have 
thy Legislators already degenerated into such abject court-craft, as to know any 
distinction between Justice and Policy?—But wherein does this Policy consist? 
Your Commissioners have informed you that these Provinces, reserving an 
ample supply for themselves, produce Corn enough to supply a third France. 
Surely the toil and treasures, which must be wasted in another campaign might 
enable France not to need this supply. Or even if this were impracticable 
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(which it would be insolent unthankfulness to nature to affirm), yet how easily 

might the free Commerce between France and the Netherlands be made one 
the articles of Peace! And is there such a magic in the name of internal com- 
merce, as to make it the fit object of another series of crimes and miseries? 
Again, some among you have asserted, that in order to your security against 
the future ambitious attempts of your enemies, it is necessary that you should 
retain the Netherlands. Your enemies assert with at least equal plausibility, 
that in order to their security against your ambition, it is necessary that you 
should not enlarge your territories. But, Legislators of France! if your system 
be true, a few years only of Peace would so increase your population and 
multiply your resources, as to place you beyond all danger of attack. The 
Tyrants of Europe will be ineffectually employed in preventing the irresistible 
influence of your example on their own subjects.—Let only your magnificient 
promises be performed, and we shall have no reason to doubt the Almightiness 
of Truth. That which in Theory has been ridiculed, must necessarily excite 
imitation, if realized: for why has it been ridiculed except that the despairing 
children of this world think it too excellent to be practicable? “Let us (says 
Condorcet) be cautious not to despair of the human race. Let us dare to foresee 
in the ages that will succeed us, a knowledge and a happiness of which we can only 
form a vague and undetermined idea. Let us count on the perfectibility with 
which nature has endowed us; and on the strength of the human genius, from 
which long experiences gives us a right to expect prodigies. “These are the re- 
volutionary measures which Wiidem prescribes—not the intrigues of your 
Emissaries, not the terror of your arms.” 

If however you persevere in your intentions, will your soldiers fight with the 
same enthusiasm for the Ambition as they have done for the Liberty of their 
Country? Will they not by degrees amid the stern discipline of arms and hor- 
orors of War, forget the proud duties of Citizens, and become callous to the softer 
claims of domestic life? May not some future Dumorier find a more pliant 
Army? May not the distress of the poor drive them to Anarchy? May not the 
rising generation, who have not only heard of the evils of Despotism but felé 
the horrors of a revolutionary Republic, imbibe sentiments favorable to Royal- 
ty? Will not the multitude of discontented men make such regulations neces- 
sary for the preservation of your Freedom, as in themselves destroy Freedom? 
Have not some of your supposed Patriots already deemed it expedient to limit 
the liberty of the Press? Legislators of France! in the name of Prosperity we 
adjure you to consider, that misused success is soon followed by adversity, and 
that the adversity of France may lead, in its train of consequences, the slavery of 
all Europe!’ 

WALTER GRAHAM 
Western Reserve University 


7 The Watchman, April 27, 1796. 
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REVIEWS AND NOTES 


ELST,J.VAN DER,“L’ALTERNANCE BINAIRE DANS 
LE VERS NEERLANDAIS DU SEIZIEME SIECLE.” 
Groningue, 1920. Pp. 128. 


Van der Elst finds that at an early date under the influence 
of the French renaissance a new form of verse came into vogue 
in Flanders and in Holland, cultivated, above all others, by Jan 
van der Noot, Lucas de Heere, Jan van Hout, and Carel 
van Mander, four poets who wrote during the second half 
of the sixteenth century. The structure of the Dutch and 
Flemish verse had been dependent up to that time on the 
number of stressed syllables, a form which developed out of the 
old alliterative verse; but by the middle of the sixteenth 
century, it had already become very defective, and so these 
poets, being young and full of enthusiasm, endeavored to 
introduce a new principle of versification, which they borrowed 
from the French. Henceforth, the total number of syllables in a 
given verse was to be considered the essential criterion of 
metrical perfection; simultaneously, the iambic became estab- 
lished, which was erroneously regarded by the adherents of the 
new movement as the basis of French versification. 

The author maintains that the Middle-Netherlandish verse, 
as a matter of fact, already possessed a pronounced binary 
rhythm, though the theorists had up to that time not taken 
account of it, which under certain influences now became so 
manifest that it was regarded as an innovation. To prove his 
contention, van Elst presents a large amount of material, in all 
some forty pages, seeking to establish the natural rhythm of 
every single line. He admits that his interpretation is sub- 
jective, and that competent and unprejudiced scholars may 
reject his findings in individual instances, but in their totality, 
he considers them correct. 

In his analysis of the different verse forms, van Elst relies 
wholly on the ear, which organ is the most delicate and, barring 
the danger of too subjective an interpretation, the most trust- 
worthy instrument for the purpose. Graphic presentations 
furnish, in his opinion, only a means of control, a check on the 
results obtained by the auditory method. He has adapted to 
his investigation the principles advocated by Paul Verrier in his 
exhaustive Essai sur les principes de la métrique anglaise, and in 
a number of articles published subsequently to the appearance 
of his larger work. Scansion, van Elst rejects as the most cruel 
torture to which any form of verse can be possibly subjected; 
by it, the harmony and the esthetic value of the verse is com- 
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pletely destroyed, a claim which is only too true. His vehement 
protest finds, moreover, a natural explanation in the rigidity of 
the system in vogue in his special field. The scholars and 
theorists who have dealt with Dutch versification seem to 
have gone to very great lengths in this respect, and, in their 
endeavors to classify all possible combinations, they have devised 
strange feet, to judge by the illustrations, as, for instance the 
following: ‘‘vriendélijkéré,” and “dé g&bénédijdé.” If a verse is 
read naturally, with due regard for its esthetic character, van 
Elst holds, we can detect a rhythmic accent, produced by 
regular segments of time. ‘Just as music, the verse is based on 
isochronism of rhythmic intervals.”’ But this regularity is not 
one of mathematical precision; it exists only for the ear. Even 
if the disparity of several such rhythmic groups is considerable, 
our innate tendency towards rhythm fosters the illusion that 
the intervals are of equal length; and we unconsciously pronounce 
the longer units more rapidly than the rest to approximate 
actual equality, be it ever so impossible to really attain it. 

Van Elst cites as an illustration the Lord’s Prayer, and one 
must admit that in English, too, one can easily detect a pro- 
nounced rhythm, when the Lord’s Prayer is solemnly recited. 
But in music, the intervals are very regular, while in the 
various verse forms, they are treated with a great deal of 
freedom. In support of his argument, the author cites some 


nursery rimes, which, indeed, well illustrate the tendency 
towards isochronism. Similar instances could probably be 
adduced in large number from the various Germanic languages. 
In the region of the Giant Mountains, one surely can find this 
very day the following lines in use: 


“Kiicha baicka, 

Stra néi hicka, 

Finstér sin 

Un kém Ménscha ’n Bissi gan.” 


Here, the fourth verse has nearly three times as many 
syllables as the third, but as commonly recited—the third 
slowly, the fourth as rapidly as possible—the actual difference 
in time of utterance is greatly reduced, and the illusion of the 
equality of the intervals is more or less successfully produced. 
The fact that one never hears these lines pronounced in a 
different manner results, undoubtedly, from the desire of the 
children, and the grown-ups as well, for rhythmic movement. 

Having defined the principles on which he bases his analytic 
examination, van Elst proceeds then to formulate his definition 
of verse foot. ‘The time interval comprised between two 
successive rhythmic stresses is called foot. The foot is then not a 
subdivision of the linguistic material, but a duration of time, 
the beginning and the end of which are characterized by an 
increase of intensity. This falls generally upon the most 
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sonorous part of the syllable, that is, the vowel.”’ Following the 
example of Verrier, van Elst advocates that the vowels bearing 
the rhythmic stress should be set in heavy type when it is desired 
to indicate rhythmic accent in print. 

It is then the vowels which are the bearers of rhythmic 
stress. What we commonly designate as sentence stress does 
not necessarily coincide with the rhythmic accent. The 
illustrations given by van Elst can, of course, only be checked 
up by a competent scholar thoroughly familiar with spoken 
Dutch and Flemish, and even then the subjective element 
would enter into the appraisal as a weighty factor. 

Van Elst distinguishes four principal types of rhythmic feet, 
according to the relative positions of the stressed and un- 
stressed vowels; the number of the latter may vary widely 
without altering the rhythmic structure of a given verse. The 
simpler illustrations given are convincing enough to one fairly 
familiar with the language; that applies especially to the large 
number of lyrics analyzed by the author. 

In carrying out his investigation, he has read the verses in 
question aloud, with due regard for their esthetic character, and 
at the same time, mentally recorded the locations of the rhyth- 
mic stress. His method seems open to objection for several 
reasons. To assure natural delivery, larger sections of a given 
poem must be read without interruption, it would seem. In 
strophic poems, the stanza is the logical unit. That means 
that the reader, who is also the observer, must remember the 
stressed vowels in the several verses, or else must indicate them 
immediately on the printed page. Accordingly, one single 
individual must concentrate simultaneously on the following 
points: first, upon the natural rendition of the verses; secondly, 
upon the observation of the accoustic effect produced; and in 
the third place, upon the retention or the recording of the 
results obtained. One should think that more reliable results 
could be obtained by a division of labor, that is to say, if the 
reading, and the observing and recording, mentally or other- 
wise, were not carried out by one and the same person. Thereby 
the danger would also be avoided that the subjective factors in 
the two processes may produce a cumulative effect. Van Elst 
admits the difficulty of the task, and it may well be that the 
several functions can be performed by one and the same 
individual simultaneously and with reasonable objectiveness 
and accuracy after considerable practice. 

Having defined his aims, terms, and the method employed 
in his investigation in an introduction covering twenty-six 
pages, van Elst then devotes fifteen pages, i. e., chapter I, to 
the presentation of theoretical discussions of metrical questions 
by the poets and rhetoricians of the first half of the sixteenth 
and the beginning of the seventeenth centuries. Chapter II 
contains 48 pages, of which more than 80% are devoted to the 
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presentation of illustrative material. One readily agrees with 
the results which are summed up in but three lines. 

“One is forced to arrive at the conclusion: the dissyllabic 
foot is virtually the rule in the lyric poetry of the Middle- 
Netherlandish period; it is less common in epic and didactic 
poetry.” 

The third chapter is entirely devoted to the refutation of the 
claim that in French verse there exists, or has existed during 
the sixteenth century, a regular alternation of accented and 
unaccented syllables, in other words: a dissyllabic foot. 
Having disposed of this mistaken view, van Elst seeks to 
explain in the final chapter how the erroneous belief arose that 
the iambic measure was borrowed from the French, together 
with a form of verse in which the total number of syllables was 
fixed. The most important feature which led to the estab- 
lishment of the iambic foot in the poetry of the Netherlands 
was, no doubt, the necessity for agreement between verse 
stress and musical stress in all poetry intended to be sung to a 
uniform melody. Formerly, it had been possible in the case of a 
verse with an irregular number of unstressed syllables to dis- 
tribute them between the rhythmic, as well as between the 
musical stresses, the former being sufficiently regular to con- 
form to the tune. The length of the verse now being fixed, it 
was essential that the natural melody of the spoken verse, i. e., 
rhythmic accent, should harmonize with the musical measure, 
a fact which strongly tended towards the establishment of a dis- 
syllabic meter. It was but natural that the phenomenon was 
more manifest in lyric than in epic and didactic poetry. The 
conclusions at which van Elst has arrived are, on the whole, 
convincing; of chief interest to philologists in general is, how- 
ever, the method of analysis employed by him in his investiga- 
tion. 

In the preface, he expresses his gratitude towards the 
University of Paris, which graciously accords to the graduates 
of the several Dutch universities the privilege: “de couronner 
leurs études frangaises par une thése, droit que le gouvernement 
néerlandais ne leur a pas accordé jusqu’d ce jour.” 

We have here a splendid example of a very ingenious 
diplomatic statement. The facts are, of course, that any Dutch 
scholar may crown his studies in French with as elaborate a 
thesis as he can produce; the Dutch government, surely, will 
not put any obstacles in his way. But, alas, it does not crown 
the diligent author of such a thesis with the doctoral cap. There 
lies the rub. Den Sack schligt man und den Esel meint man. 
Thanks to the liberality of the University of Paris and other 
French universities, the unreasonable and backward attitude 
of the Dutch government is not wholly unbearable. 

Joser WIEHR 
Smith College 
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THE SOCIAL PHILOSOPHY OF CARLYLE AND RUS- 
KIN. By Frederick William Roe. New York. Harcourt, 
Brace and Company. 1921. 8vo, pp. viii, 335. Price, $3. 


Professor Roe has produced a good book, on an interesting 
and vitally important subject. For the nineteenth century, 
far from settling the question of what ailed society, passed it on 
to us; and it cannot be said that we have made much progress. 
Still, here and there a writer of the present day throws light 
on some particular phase of the problem. For example, the 
late Andrew D. White in his later years impressed on a good 
many audiences the immense superiority of evolution over 
revolution, in the regulation of human affairs. Moreover, it is 
coming to be recognized that in the sphere of government as 
well as in the natural world changes generally do come about 
not so much by cataclysmic movements as by the slow and 
gradual growth of public opinion; and that the outbursts of 
human fury which we know as wars and revolutions (like the 
French Revolution and the World War) do not always bring 
about the changes that are most to be desired, since action is 
sure to be followed by reaction. 

Both Carlyle and Ruskin virtually antedate the period 
when acceptance of the Darwinian theories made evolution 
the guiding principle of thinking about the cosmos. In 1859 
Carlyle was sixty-four years old and for thirty years had held 
unchanged views of the insignificance, the incompetence, and 
the general depravity of common men. His fellow-countrymen 
persch eames twenty-seven millions, “‘mostly fools.”” History 
was for him the essence of innumerable biographies—of leaders, 
kings, men of vision, scarcely of the common folk, ignorant and 
depraved as they were. Ruskin, too, was forty at that time 
and probably knew and cared as little about biological science 
as did Carlyle. The adaptation of evolutionary ideas to the 
solution of social problems is a thing which neither Carlyle 
nor Ruskin dreamed of. To some considerable extent, then, 
has our world moved on from them. 

Still, we have much to learn from these apostles of divine 
discontent. Carlyle’s formula for the regeneration of society 
was “‘Work’’; Ruskin’s was “Joy in work.” Both were funda- 
mentally right. Properly interpreted, both formulae are as 
effective curatives to-day as ever. The trouble with these 
formulae, like the trouble with Christianity, is to get them 
tried. They will surely work with nations as they have worked 
with individuals. 

A good feature of Dr. Roe’s book is his introductory survey 
of industrial and social conditions in the early nineteenth 
century. The industrialization of northern England permitted 
and invited a vast increase in population. The population of 
Lancashire between 1700 and 1831 increased eight hundred per 
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cent. The application of steam to the power loom brought 
in the factory system, the source of England’s “most trouble- 
some problems and her darkest conditions.” It brought in the 
wage-earner and the exploiter of labor. It was not long before 
twenty thousand persons in Manchester alone and forty-five 
thousand in Liverpool were living in damp and filthy cellars. 
For a long time the odds against the wage-earners were immense. 
These odds were increased by the prevailing doctrine of laissez 
faire which came in with Adam Smith and James Bentham, 
as a reaction again the rigid economic control by government 
which had prevailed in the previous century; perhaps they 
were increased also by the comfortable middle class or bourgeois 
doctrine expressed by Pope in the words, ‘‘Whatever is, is 
right.’ In a large sense, this dogma is probably true; but 
when babies are starving, it is hard to find comfort in this 
armchair doctrine. 

Professor Roe dwells to good purpose on Carlyle’s deep and 
constant interest in social conditions and his numerous visits 
to factories and mines and homes of toilers. Carlyle wrote on 
the basis of an intimate, first-hand knowledge of how the 
workers lived. This interest in the welfare of the masses was 
the direct outcome of his emergence from the dark region of 
doubt (the Everlasting Nay) and indifference into that luminous 
realm of the Everlasting Yea, of belief in God’s presence in the 
world and of man’s kinship with the divine. It was his belief 
that this sense of the spiritual was the chief need of men in the 
solution of pressing social problems. And this belief has never 
been discredited. 

With this sense of the spiritual in human life, why was 
Carlyle nevertheless the most miserable of men, as Dr. Barry 
speaks of him? Why, with God at the very heart of the uni- 
verse, was it in effect the worst of all possible worlds? The 
answer seems to lie in the fact that Carlyle, like his disciple 
twenty-five years later, was 

Wandering between two worlds, one dead, 
The other powerless to be born. 
He had intellectually thrown off Calvinism, but he still lived as 
if this were a lost world. God was to him theoretically Divine 
Love, but practically the stern Ruler of a universe where no 
one had any vested right to happiness. Thus, like Browning’s 
Paracelsus, Carlyle, with his stern gospel of work as the univer- 
sal panacea, loving Man but despising foolish men, aspired and 
failed. To him was never granted the beatific vision which the 
Swiss physician so magnificently described in his swan-song: 
In my own heart love had not been made wise 
To trace love’s faint beginnings in mankind, 


To know even hate is but a mask of love’s, 
To see a good in evil, and a hope 
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In ill-success; to sympathize, be proud 

Of their half-reasons, faint aspirings, dim 
Struggles for truth, their poorest —— 
Their prejudice and fears and cares and doubts; 
All with a touch of nobleness, despite 

Their error, upward tending all though weak. 

Dr. Roe thinks Ruskin must have first become acquainted 
with Carlyle as early as 1850. A quarter of a century separated 
their births; yet they found themselves kindred spirits. Of 
Carlyle’s books Ruskin most admired Past and Present, Latter 
Day Pamphlets, and Sartor Resartus. In these he thought that 
Carlyle had said “all that needs to be said, and far better than I 
shall ever say it again.” 

Carlyle, as we have seen, never got beyond the rather vague 
admonition to work, under leaders who should rise above the 
level of the mass and somehow get themselves accepted as 
masters or rulers. For him, economics was only the dismal 
science, which he apparently took no pains to master, but 
treated with contempt. The impersonal, scientific attitude of 
its writers repelled him. The world was not to be saved by the 
prescriptions of Malthus or Mill; rather, he thought, by re- 
pudiating these false teachers and all their doctrines. If the 
rich would work less at game-preserving and more at leader- 
ship, all would be well. This was doubtless true, but it did not 
get the world very far, after all. 

When Ruskin, a quarter of a century later, opened his eyes 
to social conditions, he found no great change since 1832, except 
that continued division of labor had robbed it more com- 
pletely than ever of its meaning and reduced the laborer to a 
galley slave, blindly repeating the same motions over and 
over. It became Ruskin’s dream, then, to restore to labor the 
creative impulse, to give it a raison d’étre beyond the mere 
necessity of keeping up life, to induce the laborer to work 
honestly, intelligently, joyously. To this end he would do 
away with cutthroat competition, with its tendency toward the 
sweatshop; he would reduce the use of machinery to a minimum, 
and would have everybody do some work with his hands; he 
would restore the individuality of the worker. 

Neither Carlyle nor Ruskin had confidence in the people’s 
government of themslves. Democracy was a failure; only an 
aristocracy or constitutional monarchy could succeed and 
endure. There would always be a class of mean, servile folk 
who had no business to govern themselves. Neither Carlyle 
nor Ruskin could see that the nature of the proletariat was 
constantly changing; that our modern American formula of 
“three generations from shirt-sleeves to shirt-sleeves’” was 
applicable in a measure to people everywhere. The backward 
eddies are more apparent than real. Each generation is a little 
better able to govern itself than was its predecessor. 
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Yet in spite of their limitations, the influence of these two 
men has been great, Ruskin’s probably greater than Carlyle’s. 
St. George’s Guild was a failure; Ruskin’s fortune was wasted 
in a futile attempt to solve practically the problem of better 
living; yet steadily Ruskin’s insistence that the life was more 
than meat and the body more than raiment has told. Mr. 
McKail thinks that “his influence has been, and continues to 
be, immense. It is perhaps greater, so far at least as England 
is concerned, than that of any other single thinker or teacher. 
His social doctrine was germinal; it colors the whole fabric 
of modern thought, and shapes the whole fabric of modern 
practice.” 

Professor Roe’s book is a welcome addition to the growing 
mass of literature on these two great writers. He has arranged 
his material well, and has exhibited a proper sense of proportion 
and restraint. We know of no more illuminating study of these 
two Heralds of the New Day. 

CLaRK S. NoRTHUP 

Cornell University 





SVERRIS SAGA ETTER CODEX AM _ 327, 4°. Utgjevi 
av Den Norske Historiske Kildeskriftkommission ved 
Gustav Indrebg. Christiania, 1920, Pp. LXXVIII+214. 


The Arnamagnezan codex 327 of the Saga of King Sverre is 
a parchment Ms. of 92 leaves written about the year 1300. 
It is preserved almost complete, only a few pages being lacking, 
and is in excellent condition. A facsimile page of it was pub- 
lished in Kalund’s Paleografisk Atlas, Norsk-Islandske Afdeling, 
1905, as nr. 42, showing it to be a beautifully written manuscript 
with not a few interesting paleographic features. The original 
must have been composed ca. 1185, but that is not in existence; 
there are four copies, however, of which the present is the oldest. 
The saga is also contained in the Eirspennil (AM 47), which 
was edited for the Kildeskriftkommission in 1916 by Professor 
Finnur Jénsson, and where the Sverris Saga is found pp. 
255-438. The editor of the Eirspennil dates it the first quar- 
ter of the XIVth century (p. VII). The Sverris Saga is 
further found in the Flat Island Book, date ca. 1380, and 
finally in the Skalholt Book (AM 81 a, fol), as its first 64 leaves; 
the date of the latter is given by KAlund as the XVth century. 
Both of these have also been published, the last in a critical 
edition for the Kildeskriftkommission in 1910.' In connection 
with the present edition I take occasion to note the fact that this 
Commission for the publication of documents that are in the 


1 The Flat Island Book was edited by G. Vigfusson and C. R. Unger in 
1858-1868. 
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nature of original sources for Norwegian history now has to 
its credit a stately series of forty-six volumes. It is a series 
that no Scandinavian or historical collection can afford to be 
without. 

The present edition is a careful and scholarly piece of editing, 
and a very important and welcome contribution, both as to 
the manner of editing and as to the critical Introduction with 
which it is supplied. In the matter of the printing the text 
there is only one point that I could have wished otherwise, 
namely in the printing of proper names. In the codex these 
are written variously with a minuscule, a small capital, or a 
large capital. The editor has used the large capital everywhere 
for the initial of names of persons, dialect regions, cities, and 
countries. This makes a more attractive and more readable 
page, and for most purposes fills every requirement; but for 
certain kinds of paleographic studies it is not as serviceable, 
as if it had showed also in this respect the exact condition of 
the Ms. However, I do not wish to cavil about this. The 
simplifications in type adopted seem justifiable; they are the 
two types of r:2 and r. The latter is used everywhere in the 
edition; there seems no objection to this since we are informed 
that the type? is used after 0, 6, d and 3, otherwise r is used (we 
infer “everywhere otherwise’). Anglo-Saxon p and Latin » 
are both written v in the edition; the editor notes that they 
are employed without any rule in the Ms., but v most in the 
beginning; toward the end of the Ms. » disappears and p is 
used almost exclusively. Apparently, therefore, there is no 
system, or survival of a system, about the use of the v in the 
beginning of the Ms. The universal Anglo-Saxon Ff and the 
round 6 of the Ms. are printed f and d in the edition. The 
scope of abbreviations is seen by the use of italics for abbre- 
viated parts of words. The editor has thought best to set 
the prepositions i and a apart from the following word, though 
they are in the Ms. very often written combined with them. 
In the Ms. also the parts of compounds are commonly written 
apart, with full or half intervening space. In such cases the 
edition prints with a hyphen, I am glad to see. There are 
naturally many cases where it is difficult to decide whether 
the writer has intended separation of the elements of a com- 
pound or not; it is in fact sometimes impossible to say. The 
editor’s method here has been one that seems the safest to 
follow (set out fully on pages XII-XIII). In passing I will 
here mention the fact that the tall [ is also sometimes used 
for double s in the Ms; ligatures are very rare :a+mn a couple 
times, /+/, twice, and a+r apparently only once. 

In the Introduction the editor discusses the early history 
of the Ms., its orthography (pp. XV-XXXI), and with some 
detail the results of much investigation on the relation between 
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AM 327, 4° and the other Mss. of the Sverre Saga (pp. XXXI- 
LXXVIII). Very little is known of the history of the Ms., 
but it seems likely that it has never been in Iceland. There is 
some evidence that it was in Norway in the XIVth century, 
and it is known that it was in Bergen in the end of the XVIIth 
century. The excellent state of preservation of the codex 
seems to show that it had always been in Norway, until in 1708 
Arne Magnussen brought it with him to Copenhagen. The 
language of 327, 4° is Icelandic throughout, but with a consider- 
able admixture of Norwegian elements; in general these are 
most in evidence in the early part of the Ms., but in the matter 
of distinction between @ and @ there are about as many toward 
the end as in the beginning. The question of the nationality of 
the writer therefore presents itself. Both Kalund and F. Jéns- 
son hold that it was written in Norway by an Icelander. In- 
dreb¢ leaves the question in abeyance, suggesting that it may 
either be the work of a Norwegian who wrote from an Icelandic 
original, and who especially in the early part of the work uses 
native forms sometimes, or that it is the work of an Icelander 
writing in Norway, or writing from a Norwegian original 
(XXIX), noting, also that Trondhjem features are especially 
frequent in the early part of the Ms. (XVII). It does not seem 
to me that the distribution of the Norwegian elements (as 
most numerous in the beginning) argues especially for a theory 
of a Norwegian scribe copying from an Icelandic original, as 
against a theory of an Icelandic scribe copying a Norwegian 
original. In the latter case, too, the Norwegian forms would be 
most likely to creep in in the early part of the Ms. But it 
seems to me that if the original had been Norwegian the Nor- 
wegian elements would have been more numerous than they 
are. And specifically if the original had been in the Trondhjem 
dialect of Norwegian the cases of absence of w-umlaut with 
retained 0, would have asserted themselves more than they 
have (the editor lists only seven instances, of which six are 
pret. plurals of the type /eitadu). It would seem that or- 
thography and phonology do not offer anything conclusive 
in this case. It is possible that a study of the paleography 
might. 

The editor considers the question of the similarity of 
script as between AM 327 and AM 75 e, noted by K4lund.? 
But Indreb¢g shows that there are considerable orthographic 
differences, as well as some differences in scribal practice. 

The question of the relations of the different Mss. practically 
becomes the question of whether the Eirspennil redaction is a 
later abbreviated version. This is the view of most who have ex- 
pressed themselves on the subject. However, the two Norwe- 
gian scholars Yngvar Nielsen and Halvdan Koht hold the 


* Katalog over den arnamagnianske Haandskriftsamling, I, p. 55. 
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opinion that AM 327 is an expanded version and that Eirspen- 
nil stands nearer to the original. The evidence for the latter 
view of the Mss. is interestingly and very clearly set forth in 
an article entitled ‘‘Norsk Historieskrivning under Koht 
Sverre, Serskilt Sverresoga” in Edda, II, pp. 67-102. The 
problem is an exceedingly complicated one. The Eirspennil is 
characterized by that concise prose style that belongs to the 
classical age of saga writing; but in spite of that it may be one 
or several steps removed from the original; and somewhere in 
the process of copying a redactor has in this case decided to 
eliminate and abbreviate with a view to confining himself to 
the bare facts of a well rounded out story. But also AM 327 
is in good classical style, in the main; the departures from that 
style are not sufficiently numerous to strike the reader. Never- 
theless the latter does exhibit a not inconsiderable number, 
when actually counted, of those stylistic devices which are so 
characteristic of the post-classical period. But these may be 
the additions of the copyist of AM 327; so that this more 
complete Ms. form may stand close to the original, in spite of 
devices mentioned (such is e. g., rekinn af binu riki eda af landi). 
The editor illustrates these features with some detail; and 
while granting a closer relationship between Mss. 327, AM 81, 
and that of the Flat Island Book, as opposed to that of Eir- 
spennil he shows also that in this very matter of stylistic parallels 
and other ornate elements AM 327 stands apart from the 
other three. Hence the evidence of the form of personal 
names or place-names, the geographical information sometimes 
given, the omission of facts in one or the other Ms., or errors 
of facts, lead the editor to a grouping of the Mss. according to 
which the three above Mss. belong together in one group as 
far as contents is concerned and that the purified text that 
can be derived from these shows a form of the saga that is 
more original than the Ejirspennil text; the latter exhibits 
abbreviation of the original at the expense of style, but also 
often at the expense of contents. Ms. AM 327 is a copy of a 
copy (A') of the original, and that of the Flat Island Book 
is a copy of another copy (B) of the original, but embodies also 
elements from A'. Mss. AM 81 and of Eirspennil belong to- 
gether as copies two steps removed from B. 

As to the scope of Karl Jonsson’s authorship in the saga, 
whether he wrote all or only the first part, and if the latter, then 
just where his work stops, I suppose only a linguistic investiga- 
tion of the whole saga is likely to give tangible results. The 
editor considers the problem, partly from the standpoint of 
alliterations, rimes, etc., but more fully with reference to 
contents, such as the tendency or party interest shown in the 
different portions of the saga. Viewing all the evidence con- 
sidered the editor seems inclined to hold to duality of author- 
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ship, and chapter 43 as the closing chapter of the work of the 
first writer. 
GeorGE T. FLom 





PTOLEMY’S MAPS OF NORTHERN EUROPE. A Recon- 
struction of the Prototypes. By Gudmund Schiitte. 
Published by the Royal Danish Geographical Society. 
Copenhagen. H. Hagerup. (1917). 


Recognizing how far the study of Ptolemy’s Geography has 
lagged behind that of the other great early source of our knowl- 
edge of Northern Europe, Tacitus’ Germania, the author makes 
some of his researches accessible to scholars in the form of this 
provisional study. It was finished just after the outbreak of 
the war, when it was no longer possible to visit important 
libraries outside of Denmark. 

Disregarding for the present the very difficult textual 
matters, the author limits this study to the cartographic problem 
of Ptolemy’s lost prototypes, and simplifies his work still fur- 
ther by basing it on the recently discovered Vatican MS. 
(Urbinus 82) of the Ptolemaic atlas. This MS. dates from 
about 1200 A.D. and belongs to the group which have an 
atlas of twenty-seven maps. An edition of this codex has been 
promised by Prof. Jos. Fischer S. J., who placed much of his 
material at the disposal of Dr. Schiitte. The author follows 
Fischer in supporting the theory that the better MS. atlases 
are true continuations of Ptolemy’s work and represent the 
maps as they were designed by Marinos of Tyre, the second 
century geographer to whom Ptolemy owed much. The atlases 
may contain the more correct spelling or give entire names 
which are left out in the text. It is a serious fault in method to 
ignore the atlases, as the scholars who worked on the MSS. 
had done. The atlases are fully as old as the manuscript texts 
they accompany and certainly afford better evidence than 
fifteenth or sixteenth century printed editions of the latter 
which editors had sometimes preferred. Corruptions which 
could have been amended by consideration of the atlas readings 
had often been ascribed to Ptolemy (p. 8). 

In introductory sections Dr. Schiitte gives a brief survey of 
the manuscript problem; discussions of Ptolemy’s predecessors, 
especially Marinos; of Ptolemy himself and his critical princi- 
ples, and of Ptolemy’s successors, continuing with such topics 
as misreadings of Latin forms, barbarian names, fictitious 
repetitions (partly due to the inability of Marinos to recognize 
the identity of barbarian names when he found them in some- 
what varying orthography), etc. Then the author takes up the 
study of fourteen Ptolemaic prototypes assumed by him, 
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discussing them uniformly under the heads of contents, Ptole- 
maic localization, definition of limits, general topographic 
scheme, statistical features, duplicates, linguistic marks, liter- 
ary millieu, examination of details, with concluding remarks. 
To illustrate this part of his work Dr. Schiitte has supplied in 
an appendix numerous maps and illustrations. Five of the 
figures are half-tone reproductions of maps from the ancient 
manuscript atlases, but so much reduced that it is usually 
impossible to decipher the names. A good bibliography is 
appended to the work. 

Many interesting details are brought out in the study of the 
prototypes, as on p. 127 where the evidence of an old map 
seems to confirm the district of Angel in Slesvig as the home 
of the Angles. In this connection Dr. Schiitte quotes in a note 
“one hitherto ignored piece of traditional evidence concerning 
the Angles. The Quedlinburg Annals, written in the eleventh 
century, say ad annum 445: “The Angles, conducted by their 
king Angling, leave the country of the Danes.’ ”’ On the whole 
the discussion of Ptolemy’s prototypes does not add very 
much to what was known about Germanic tribe and place 
names, but what is offered comes from a different angle, and 
for this reason the Germanist will like to supplement con- 
veniently accessible material, such as R. Much’s articles in 
Hoops’ Reallexikon, with a consideration of Dr. Schiitte’s study. 
One map (p. 133 and Fig. 25) localizes the Ombrones, identical 
with the historical Ambrones, the companions of the Cimbri 
and Teutones, in Mecklenburg (cf. also the island of Amrum 
west of Slesvig). Much, in the Reallexikon, 1, 76, follows the 
usual interpretation of Ptolemy in placing the Ombrones near 
the source of the Vistula. But Dr. Schiitte (p. 128) points 
out that what was taken for the Vistula was in fact the Baltic 
coast, the error in Ptolemy being due to a misinterpretation of 
a map, involving a displacement of 90°. 

This study will, as the author intended, undoubtedly 
stimulate research in Ptolemy’s geography along more rational 
lines. He has succeeded in showing that the manuscript 
atlases must hereafter be carefully considered along with 
Ptolemy’s text. The possibility that Dr. Schiitte’s work will 
prove to be wrong in some or even many details does not 
impair the credit due him for publishing part of his material in 
the present form. 

Cuas. A. WILLIAMS 

University of Illinois 

* The diagram on p. LI does not seem to me to quite correspond to the edi- 


tor’s view as expressed on p. L, as regards the relation of AM 81 to AM 327 and 
that of the Flat Island Book. 
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A STUDY OF WILLIAM SHENSTONE AND OF HIS 
CRITICS. A Thesis presented to the Faculty of Wellesley 
College by Alice I. Hazeltine in partial fulfilment of the 
requirements for the degree of Master of Arts. George 
Banta Publishing Company, Menasha, Wisconsin. 1918. 


Something may be done for William Shenstone. Miss 
Hazeltine’s special study is timely, though the hitherto unpub- 
_lished poems printed in her appendix are not likely to cause a 
literary flutter like the newly discovered manuscripts of John 
Clare. But the little best of Shenstone’s poetry is too firmly 
grounded in popular memory to be neglected; his essays 
indubitably belong in the canon of the great series of “lucu- 
brations” begun by Addison; and his correspondence with 
Bolingbroke’s sister and others of the Warwickshire coterie, 
though less interesting than Gray’s or Walpole’s letters, still 
preserves the charm of that age of men and manners. He 
should not continue to be, as Miss Hazeltine’s bibliography 
too clearly shows that he has been, the exclusive property of 
anthologists, antiquarians, and dissertation-seekers. Like 
Boswell’s “‘illustrious friend’ we do not sufficiently appreciate 
Shenstone. 

A large part of Miss Hazeltine’s monograph is devoted to 
showing how unfairly Dr. Johnson manhandled the innocuous 
poet in writing the biographical sketch of him for the Lives of 
the Poets. Gray and Walpole also condescended to sneer at 
Shenstone without much troubling themselves to learn the 
facts about him. But when the facts are elaborately displayed, 
one cannot readily accept Miss Hazeltine’s big-sisterly defense 
of the bullied poet. It appears that Shenstone’s strongminded 
contemporaries were nearer right in their estimate of the man 
than his friends Jago, Graves, and Robert Dodsley, who 
venerated him for virtues negative at best and injured his 
reputation by indiscriminate publication of his writings. If 
Thoreau was in Stevenson’s word a “skulker,” there is no term 
in the language to describe the abjectness of Shenstone’s retire- 
ment. He early lapsed from the cultivation of his small talents 
into that graceful desuetude possible only to a generation 
nourished on Pomfret’s Choice, where a little poetry, a little 
gardening, and a little giving and receiving of visits entertained 
the harmless day. Marriage he avoided from motives of pru- 
dence, though Dodsley records that one “tender impression” 
received in youth “was with difficulty surmounted.” The 
improvement of his Shropshire pastures became his master 
passion, literature his diversion. Possibly because his purse 
was slender, he allowed nature to co-operate in his landscape 
gardening, instead of domineering over her in the fashion of 
his day. But there is no evidence that he would not have had 
more urns, statues, temples, ‘“root-houses,” and artificial 
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effects if he could have afforded them. In short, Dr. Johnson 
was well within the truth in insinuating that Shenstone’s 
talents were not comprehensive. 

A small quantity of his poetry, nevertheless, has genuine 
merit and deserves a treatment more intelligently critical and 
less narrowly scholarly than Miss Hazeltine gives it. It is 
hardly worth while, for example, to record that a German has 
found hints of The Schoolmistress in Ovid, Chaucer, Spenser, 
Milton, Rochester, Parnell, Pope, Ramsay, Prior, Gay, ballads, 
and versions of the Psalms, and has then characterized the 
poem as “‘one of the earliest pioneer works in a special literary 
form, the lesser epic (Kleinepos).”’ Nor is it worth while to 
point out that certain lines of Shenstone anticipate this or that 
thought of Gray, Cowper, Wordsworth, or Emerson. Original- 
ity in literature consists, not in saying a thing first, but in say- 
ing it last; Shenstone’s “‘little bench of heedless bishops’’ has in 
despite of dates sunk into an echo of Gray’s ‘‘mute inglorious 
Milton.”’ To consider minor poetry in relation to absolute stand- 
ards inevitably results in damage either to the poetry or to 
the standards. In the face of this dilemma Miss Hazeltine 
favors the poetry. But the embarrassing alternative might 
better have been avoided altogether. Considered in relation 
to the spirit of its age minor poetry usually gains in significance. 

From this point of view Shenstone’s Schoolmistress furnishes 
a particularly apt illustration of how satirical burlesque was 
passing over into the literature of sentiment. The successive 
modifications of the poem deserve a scrutiny which, in spite 
of a hint from Isaac Disraeli, Miss Hazeltine neglects to give 
them. When it was first published in 1737, mock-epic, mock- 
romance, and mock-pastoral were in the air. Shenstone then 
spoke of it as “‘ludicrous poetry,” and “purely to show fools 
that I am in jest’”’ added a “ludicrous index” or synopsis of 
the poem, stressing the burlesque. The temper in which he 
conceived it was close to that which inspired his ‘‘culinary 
eclogue”’ entitled Colemira: 

“Ah! who can see, and seeing, not admire, 

Whene’er she sets the pot upon the fire! 

Her hands outshine the fire and redder things; 

Her eyes are blacker than the pot she brings.”’ 
Like this mock-pastoral The Schoolmistress was to all appear- 
ances originally intended as one of the author’s “levities.”’ 
Dodsley, his publisher, was to blame for its absurd inclusion 
under the head of ‘‘moral pieces” and also for the suppression 
of the ludicrous index. But there are indications that Shen- 
stone himself ultimately joined the ranks of the “fools” who 
persisted in taking the poem seriously. The changes in later 
editions of the poem cited by Disraeli show him consistently 
working away from burlesque and in the direction of tender 
realism. A notable example is the addition of stanzas 11-15, 
which describe without a trace of ridicule the old dame’s 
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herb garden and her psalmody. As Shenstone left it the poem 
is neatly balanced between whimsy and sentiment. It remained 
for Burns, who as a provincial and a rustic falsely admired 
Shenstone for his “divine Elegies,’’ to develop the strain of 
homely sentiment with complete seriousness in The Cotter’s 
Saturday Night. The Schoolmistress in poetry is like Joseph 
Andrews in fiction, a work begun as a parody but ended in 
earnest as an appeal to the sentiments. The change was 
eminently characteristic of the time, and to define Shenstone 
in relation to it is a task that still remains to be done. 

Miss Hazeltine’s thesis includes a description of the manu- 
script book, now owned by Professor George Herbert Palmer, 
from which she prints fifteen new poems and a number of 
others containing new stanzas or other variants from the 
published versions. These, she says truly, “make no new 
revelation of the nature or the art of Shenstone.”” There 
follows a brief outline of Shenstone’s life,an account of “‘Periods 
of Interest in Shenstone,” and a long “Critical Estimate,” in 
which she discusses the poet’s personality, his landscape 
gardening at the Leasowes, and his writings—poems, essays, 
letters, and literary criticism gleaned from the letters. In 
the sections on Shenstone’s prose, where she is not under 
obligation to retort the jeers of hostile critics, Miss Hazeltine 
shows a faculty for judicious quotation and performs a genuine 
service in calling attention to aspects of his work that should 
be better known. 

GEORGE F. WHICHER 

Amherst College 





EINE WESTFALISCHE PSALMENUBERSETZUNG aus 
der ersten Hilfte des 14. Jahrhunderts untersucht und her- 
ausgegeben. Akademische Abhandlung von Erik Rooth. 
Uppsala, 1919. Appelbergs Boktryckeri. CXXXIV, 
164 pp. 


This is an edition of the somewhat fragmentary psalms 
(from 15, 9 on), with twelve canticles and parts of a breviary, 
from a Wolfenbiittel codex (Aug. 58.4 in 8°). This psalm 
translation is probably the oldest reasonably complete version 
in Low German. In the long introduction Dr. Rooth treats the 
language, vocabulary, relation to possible earlier versions, the 
version as a translation, and the phonology of the text. Aftera 
laborious study of all possible criteria, the author is inclined 
to locate the home of the scribe in S. W. Westfalia (Sauerland), 
which is near enough to Cologne for some influence of Middle 
German (Ripuarian) literary speech to appear in the dialect. 
In the discussion of the vocabulary the author presents several 
lists to illustrate words characteristic of High German or 
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hitherto unrecorded in Middle Low German. Due to the con- 
servative nature of the psalm translations, Dr. Rooth is con- 
vinced that the vocabulary of this version contains many 
survivals of the old fragmentary interlinear versions—that it 
even has some connection with the Old Low Franconian (Dutch) 
psalm fragments. There is no text of the Latin psalms which 
can be pointed out as the direct source of this translation. 
It represents essentially the Psalterium Gallicanum of the Vul- 
gate but with some readings of Jerome’s Psalt. Romanum and 
Psalt. juxta Hebraeos, and even with traces of the earlier 
Old Latin readings. Some readings of this Low German 
version (also of the Old Low Franconian and other psalters) 
find their closest parallels in the Old English psalms; significant 
variants of the latter and of Notker’s psalms are entered in the 
apparatus to Dr. Rooth’s text. The translation itself is faithful 
to the Latin but reasonably free and independent in word- 
order; in many passages, however, Dr. Rooth detects crudities 
of style that seem to represent the tradition of the old inter- 
linear glosses. 

In the sections of the study dealing with the localization of 
the dialect and with the sources the author indulged in hy- 
pothesis rather freely. In the fifty pages and more devoted to 
the phonology of his text he is on solid ground and furnishes 
dependable material on the history of Low German sounds. 
The publication is a welcome addition to the material on 


German psalm translations and a valuable contribution to the 
study of Low German, which is now exhibiting so notable a 
renaissance in the upiversities (with new chairs in Hamburg 
and Greifswald) and Phrough many aspiring writers. 

Cuas. A. WILLIAMS 


University of Illinois 





HISTORICAL OUTLINES OF ENGLISH PHONOLOGY 
AND MIDDLE ENGLISH GRAMMAR. By Samuel 
Moore. Ann Arbor, Michigan: George Wahr, 1919. 


Pp. 7+83. 


Many—probably most—of us who endeavor to give our stu- 
dents a real grounding in Chaucer’s language or some precise 
acquaintance with the development of the English tongue 
have felt handicapped through the lack of a serviceable hand- 
book. Professor Moore’s compendium is in the main well 
planned to supply this need, as a brief summary of the contents 
will show. The first section is a somewhat too scant but reason- 
ably clear sketch of “The Elements of Phonetics,’ which is 
followed by a short chapter on “‘Modern English Sounds.” 
These two chapters provide the student with the means for 
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observing his own production of speech sounds, without which 
no intelligent approach can be made to the subject of lin- 
guistic history. Part II contains a compressed but adequate 
treatment of the pronunciation and inflections of Chaucer’s 
language, together with an explanation of “‘final e” that should 
be of the greatest assistance to the student whose acquaintance 
with earlier English begins with Chaucer. Something over a 
hundred lines of the Prologue in phonetic notation is not the 
least serviceable part of this chapter. Part III, ‘““The History 
of English Sounds,” traces the main courses of sound changes 
from Old into Present English with some attention to American 
pronunciation where it differs from that of Standard English. 
So condensed a treatment naturally does not concern itself 
with minutiae and disputed points—and properly so, as this 
manual is intended for elementary students who would be 
bewildered by a complete and detailed discussion. Part IV 
presents “The Historical Development of Middle English 
Inflections.”” In this chapter the Old English Forms, the 
corresponding forms that developed (or would have developed) 
phonologically, and analogical new formations are arranged in 
parallel columns. Such an arrangement makes for clearness of 
presentation at some cost of accuracy. Part V is a presentation 
of the conventional material on the distribution and charac- 
teristics of the four chief dialects of Middle English. An 
Appendix on “Middle English Spelling” concludes the work. 
A surprisingly large amount of serviceable material is thus 
provided within the narrow limits of eighty-three pages. 
The division into practically independent parts allows the 
instructor who is familiar with this manual to assign what his 
students need in their particular work without forcing upon 
them other material that would confuse them. The chapters 
on linguistic history as well as that on the language of Chaucer 
do not presuppose any knowledge of Old English. 

Though this little volume has thus been carefully planned 
for a definite group of users and should prove very serviceable to 
them, it is open to adverse criticism, I believe, in a good many 
respects. I shall merely illustrate particulars to which serious 
exception may be taken. In the first place, the proof reading 
should have been done much more carefully. An elementary 
student would be much puzzled by A@il for h@li (p. 23), by 
Epicurus ownes one (p. 26) and by the paradigm of the present 
indicative singular of Northern find(e) (p. 78). There are also 
decidedly questionable or wholly inaccurate statements. For 
example, there may be warrant for beginning the Middle 
English period as early as 1050 (p. 79); but if this is done, the 
statement (p. 81, footnote 97) that “ad does not occur in the 
earliest ME., for the OE. @ became @ in ME.” is obviously 
not true. It is also misleading to write ¢, g (with palatal 
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dot) as Old English spellings (pp. 37 ff.) and only after forty 
pages to state in a footnote that “the dot is added by modern 
editors.” Further, the thoughtful student who recalls his 
Modern English pronouns and wishes to connect them with the 
Middle English forms will be led sadly astray by such incon- 
sistencies (pp. 58-59) as occasional indications of long vowels 
in ts, 32 (72), hi, hé, and only short vowels in mi(m), me, we, 
ure, etc. There are a good many other particulars to which 
objection may be raised. For example, the sound of a in mate 
or of ey in they is hardly a “fair approximation”’ (p. 13) to the 
sound of Chaucer’s ei, ai. The definition of preterite present 
verbs as those having present indicatives like strong preterite 
indicatives only ‘“‘in that they have no ending in the first and 
third persons singular and have the ending -e(m) (from Old 
English -om) in the plural’ (pp. 30, 66) is so incomplete as to be 
inaccurate. And is the vowel of the stressed syllable of airy 
(p. 6) properly represented by ¢? In connection with the em- 
ployment of this symbol ¢, I must regret that Professor Moore 
felt impelled to depart from the notation of the International 
Phonetic Alphabet. A student has no great difficulty in 
learning his first set of phonetic characters—and he has great 
difficulty in unlearning them. The International Alphabet is 
the only one that has any considerable prospect of general 
currency; every substitution of symbols for those provided in 
it increases the confusion now existing and postpones the day 
when a single set of phonetic characters will be consistently 
employed and readily understood by students and scholars 
everywhere. Finally, mention must be made of an error in 
method that is quite sure to confuse the student. Mercian or 
Midland is, of course, presented as the basis of Standard 
Middle and Modern English, whereas Old English and West 
Saxon are used assynonyms. When (pp. 61-62) slépan, healdan, 
etc., are presented as the Old English forms and the statement 
is made that “By the operation of the sound changes which 
have been explained, these Old English forms developed into 
the following Middle English forms’’—slepe(m) [slépan], holde(n) 
[heldan], the normal student will not note in his mind the small 
type statement in a footnote which calls attention to differences 
between West Saxon and Mercian and explains that the 
Middle English forms are derived from the latter. The same 
sort of misinterpretation will result from the statement (p. 74) 
about the development of “Old English ie” in Kentish. In 
adapting his book to the needs of students who may be ac- 
quainted with Old English, Professor Moore encountered a 
real difficulty. It might have been met, I think, by a clear 
statement—placed prominently in the text—of the essential 
differences between Mercian and West Saxon, and by a con- 
sistent derivation of Midland forms from Mercian. 
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It is unfortunate that in a review of this work the effective 
features are obvious from a mere statement of the contents, 
whereas the defects have to be pointed out at some length; 
the result is to make the latter appear out of proportion. 
The book does need a careful revision; one must exercise 
considerable care in using it with inexperienced students; 
but even in its present state a careful and competent instructor 
will find it of very great service. 

W. F. Bryan 

Northwestern University 





